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Cuarrer I. My First Home. 


Y earliest recollections are of a scene which throughout an event- 

ful life has been, and to the end of life will remain, in my esteem 

the brightest region of this various and beautiful world. From Indian 

forests, from the shores of mightier rivers, under the light of larger 

stars, my thoughts have flown back to the streams and woods .of my 

early home, and taken shelter there, as young birds return to the nest 
they have been too eager to abandon. ; 

I was born in London, in the year 1731, but of my birthplace or of 
those who watched my cradle I have no recollection. My first babyish 
steps trod the soft turf of a gentleman’s park in the county of Bucks— 
a domain so large, that in my childish ideas the world beyond its boun- 
daries must needs be very narrow. Deep in the heart of this silvan 
scene there was a gamekeeper’s cottage, and to the gamekeeper’s honest 
wife I owed those maternal cares which transformed a sickly infant into 
a sturdy lad. 

Until my tenth year the gamekeeper’s cottage was my only home; 
the gamekeeper, his wife, and their one little girl my only friends. 
Nor did I sigh for other companionship or a more agreeable abode. 
The low white cottage, cross-barred with ponderous timbers painted 
black, the slanting thatched roof, pointed gables, and small casement 
windows, curtained with roses and honeysuckle, appeared to me the 
perfection of a dwelling-place. It had been called the warrener’s 
lodge in the old times, when the skins of rabbits and conies were em- 
ployed for the costume of English knights and squires, and the rabbit- 
warren was a feature of great importance in a gentleman’s estate. It 
still stood on the border of a great warren, the safe-keeping whereof 
was one of my foster-father’s duties. 
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This tranquil home I loved with all my heart, and my little sister 
Margery—for by that tender name I had learned to call her—I re- 
garded as the dearest of created beings. With her I spent my days, 
wandering hand-in-hand amongst the fern and underwood, knowing the 
progress of time only by the different wild-flowers which the changing 
seasons gave us. 

Nor did we lack companions and playfellows in our childish sports. 
The silvan depths we inhabited were alive with wild creatures that had 
grown almost tame in this deep solitude. Mild-eyed fawns watched us 
gravely when we played; squirrels leaped and frisked before us, no 
more conscious than ourselves of life’s realities; partridge and phea- 
sant, blackbird and thrush, fluttered the young fern in the bright days 
of early summer; and in the shadow of a copse that was purple with 
hyacinths the rabbits swarmed thick as Virgil’s famous bees. 

This was my world from my first. hours of infantine consciousness 
until my tenth birthday; and bitter was the stroke which ended this 
phase of my life. On the knees of the keeper’s wife I had uttered my 
first prayer; in the brawny arms of the keeper I had been carried before 
I learned to walk. The first syllables which my lips had shaped were 
those that called these good creatures Mammy and Daddy. I was but 
just old enough to perceive the progress of events when little Margery’s 
baby-face first beamed upon our family circle, and from that hour I 
had tenderly loved the fair-haired baby, who grew betimes into my 
sister and companion. 

In those early years of my life I tasted perfect happiness; and not 
to the lips of many children is that cup offered. Over the fairest child- 
hood there is generally some shadow—sickness or change of fortune, 
& cross nurse or a careless mother. But in the humble home where I 
was reared, there was no skeleton lurking in secret cupboard. The keeper 
and his wife were young, honest, and healthy. They loved each other 
fondly, and had affection to spare for the foster-child that came to them 
before their own. For these good creatures life was not to be all sun- 
shine; for them, as for me, there were to be trial and tempest and 
gloom; but the halcyon days of their existence were these which I 
shared with them,—a period of calm and pure delight, which was des- 
tined to haunt me in many a scene of horror and death, in many an 
hour of heart-sickness and despondency. 

My pleasures in these days were of the simplest. To trudge beside 
the keeper on his morning round ; once, on a rare occasion of never-to- 
be-forgotten delight, to watch with him in the moonlit woods for mid- 
night snarers of hare and pheasant; to ride to the market-town with 
Mammy in a lumbering cart, which the good soul sometimes drove; to 
hunt for mushrooms in the dewy mornings; to pick blackberries in Sep- 
tember, and to roast chestnuts with Margery among the ashes at Christ- 
mas,—these were the chief excitements of my childhood. 

Neighbours we had none. The nearest village was seven miles 
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away from us. The nearest house was the great pile of building in the 
centre of the park; a grand old mansion of the Elizabethan era, en- 
circled by a broad moat, and approached by a grim arched gateway 
that belonged to a much-earlier period. 

The fairy tales which I had heard at this time must needs have 
been few; yet I never beheld this gloomy gateway, flanked by its twin 
gothic towers, nor did I ever peer into the dark still water of the 
moat, without some vague sense of the supernatural, some instinctive 
feeling of awe, which was stronger even than my curiosity. 

The dreary quiet of the place, the long rows of blank shuttered case- 
ments, the absence of sound or movement on the terraces and in the 
courts, the massive towers, and the iron-clamped gates, which seemed 
no more likely to be opened than the black doors of the mausoleum in 
the park,—were indeed calculated to inspire unwonted thoughts in the 
breast of childhood. When I was old enough to be curious, I ques- 
tioned my good-humoured Daddy, and he freely imparted all he knew 
about the mansion which filled me with such wonder. 

He told me that house and park and woods, and the little church 
within the park-walls, where there was service on alternate Sundays, 
all belonged alike to his mistress, Lady Barbara Lestrange, who lived 
in foreign parts, where her husband, Sir Marcus Lestrange, had been 
sent ambassador. 

“Which be a kind o’ king in its way,” added the keeper, with the 
pride of a faithful servant, whose master’s honours are in some sort 
his own. 

“And does no one live at the great house now, daddy?” I 
asked. 

“ No one but old Anthony Grimshaw and his wife, and a couple of 
women-servants. A rare starched gentleman is Tony Grimshaw, and 
has been house-steward to my lady and my lady’s father these thirty 
years. They do say as Mrs, Grimshaw’s a brimstone; but she have 
always been kind to me and my wife, and ’twould come ill from me to 
say aught agen her. Madge was housemaid up at the great house be- 
fore I married her, in the old earl’s time; and she’s owned to me that 
mother Grimshaw was a bit of a scold. She was Martha Peyton 
then, and own-maid to Lady Barbara, and they say as she must have 
frightened old Tony into marrying her. But she’s been kind to us 
in the hard winters; and when Sissy was born, she sent us wine and 
tea, and such-like fal-lals ; so we’ll let bygones be bygones, Robin.” 

“ And has Lady Barbara been kind to thee, daddy?” Iasked. (We 
“thee’d” and “thou’d” each other in these parts; but I shall take no 
pains to reproduce the patois of the county, which I have indeed in 
some part forgotten, having heard and conversed in many strange lan- 
_ guages since I first learned my native tongue from honest Jack Hawker. 
my foster-father.) ‘Has she been kind to thee, daddy?” I reiterated. 

“ Ah, Robin, kind enough in the way of fine folks like her, She 
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brought thee to my wife to nurse, and has paid me handsome for thy 
bite and sup.” 

This was not the first time I had heard that I was but an alien in 
the home I loved so dearly. 

“ She brought me, daddy! Where did she bring me from ?” 

“From London, Rob; where thou wouldst have starved, poor 
orphan, but for her. The Lord knows where my lady found thee; but 
she was ever charitable and kind to the poor. Thou wert the sickliest 
infant ever these eyes looked upon, and thou must thank my wife 
Madge that thou art here to-day.” 

“T wish thou wert my real father, daddy,” I said. Whereon sturdy 
Jack Hawker snatched me up in his great arms and covered me with 
kisses. 

“So do I, little one,” he cried, with an oath; “but wishing won’t 
make thee mine; and some day my lady will come and take thee away 
from daddy and mammy.” 

This set me blubbering, and the good fellow had hard work to com- 
fort me. His forebodings were too quickly realised; for within a year 
of this time my pleasant childish life came to a sudden close, and I 
began the world. 





CuapTer II. 


PASTORS AND MASTERS. 


I HAD been gathering sticks in the woods with Margery one bright 
October afternoon, and came home loaded, with my little sister trotting 
merrily by my side, both of us happy in the consciousness of deserving 
mammy’s praise for our labours. We came bounding into the cosy 
little kitchen ; but finding no one there, threw down our burdens, and 
went in search of mammy. We paused, awe-struck, on the threshold 
of the parlour, that sacred Sabbath chamber, where portraits of King 
William and Queen Mary hung on each side of the chimney-piece, and 
where an earthenware pot of fresh flowers always adorned the somewhat 
cheerless hearth. In this room, so rarely used as to be in a manner 
a chamber of mystery, we beheld mammy seated in solemn converse 
with a stranger ; a tall, thin, pale-faced woman, dressed in black, and 
of a severe aspect; a woman whose face had been ploughed and ravaged 
by that dire scourge of those days, the small-pox, and at sight of whom 
little Margery uttered a faint shriek of terror, and immediately turned 
and fled. Not so myself, who stood transfixed by the strange vision. 

“Ts that the boy ?”” demanded the stranger sternly. 

My foster mother faltered an affirmative. 

* Come hither, boy,” said the stranger; and I obeyed with fear and 
trembling. 
Upon this she began to question me. 
“What is your name?” she asked. 
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“ Robin,” I mumbled. 

“ Robin what? Nothing but Robin, poor castaway !” 

She shook her head in a dismal manner, and groaned aloud. I 
think it was the first groan I had ever heard, and the sound appalled me. 

“Robin is but a vulgar name for Robert,’ she said. “Can you 
read, Robert ?” 

I stared on hearing myself addressed by this new name. 

“‘Ts the boy an idiot ?” cried the grim stranger. 

“My name is Robin,” I answered ; “and I know nowt of reading.” 

This was true. In the circle in which I had lived, reading and 
writing were unknown accomplishments. 

The stranger shook her head again, more dismally than before. 

“Tt is time you were taken in hand, Master Robert,” she said; and 
I hated her forthwith for this persistent alteration of my name. ‘“ Would 
you like to live in a big house, and to learn to read and write?” 

“Td rather stay with daddy and mammy,’’ I answered, sidling up 
to my foster-mother, who rewarded me with a silent hug. 

“ And grow up a very heathen in the darkness of ignorance,” said 
the stranger. ‘Happily for you, Master Robert, Providence does not 
permit us to choose our own paths, or few among us would be snatched 
from the burning. I have had a letter from my lady bidding me take 
you to live at the great house, where my good husband will undertake 
your education.” 

The whole of this speech might have been spoken in a foreign lan- 
guage for any comprehension I had of its meaning, except so far as it 
conveyed to me the one direful fact that I was to be separated from 
those I loved. I began to cry, and little Margery, who had crept back 
to the doorway, curious to observe the stranger, came running into the 
room, and flung her arms round my neck. Her affection conquered her 
terror of the grim stranger, and she looked defiance at the dame as she 
clung to me. 

** Naughty woman sha’n’t take ’oo, Rob,” she cried; but her mother 
interposed, and laid a firm hand on the dear innocent’s lips. 

“We shall be very sorry to lose him, madam,” she said gently ; “he 
has been like our own child; and I wish my lady had given us longer 
notice before she took him away.” 

“Hoity toity!” cried the dame indignantly; “my lady thought 
she had to do with sensible people. You could not suppose you were 
to keep this boy all his life. He has to learn How to get an honest 
livelihood, that he mayn’t be a burden on Lady Barbara to the end of 
the chapter, as some folks I would rather not mention were a burden ~ 
upon my lady’s father. He comes of a bad stock, Mistress Hawker; 
and running wild in the forest won’t mend him.” 

On this the keeper’s wife hugged me closer to her honest heart. 

“There is not a better child in the county of Bucks,” cried the 


tender soul, with some warmth. 
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Margery, perceiving, as by instinct, that I had been maligned, clung 
about me the closer ; and thus bound together by grief and affection, 
and encircled by the mother’s fond arms, we defied the intruder. 

“T don’t come of a bad stock, and I ain’t a burden upon anyone; 
and I don’t want to live at the big house with the nasty black water 
round it; and I don’t like you, because you’re ugly; and I won’t leave 
mammy and daddy.” 

“T wish you joy of your nurse-child, Margery Hawker,” cried the 
stranger, getting up from her chair in a great passion, and stalking to 
the door. ‘“ His manners and his learning do you credit; and I’m sure 
my lady will be vastly pleased with you when she hears the good effects 
of your care.” 

My foster-mother pleaded pardon for my innocence and ignorance, 
in a great fright, for Mrs. Grimshaw held a sceptre of regal sway at 
Hauteville Hall, during the prolonged absence of Sir Marcus and my 
lady. Margery and I were sent from the room in disgrace, and retired 
to weep together in the kitchen, where I plighted my youthful troth 
to the sweet young damsel, and swore that none but she should be my 
wife. Better for one of us, God knows, better for us both, it may be, 
if I had never forgotten that childish vow, and had lived to fulfil it. 

“T’ll never go to the big ugly house, Sissy,” said I; “ but we'll be 
married, and live in the woods with the squirrels, and have nuts and 
berries for our dinner.” 

‘Yes; but some night we should die of hunger, and the robins would 
cover us with leaves; and mammy and daddy would be sorry,’ cried 
Madge, who had heard the story of the Children in the Wood. 

After this there came a few more careless days, during which Mar- 
gery and I gathered wood in the forest, and hunted for nuts in the 
hazel-copses, and forgot that there was such a creature as black-robed 
Mrs. Grimshaw upon this world. Then came a bleak, bitter morning, 


_ when my foster-mother dressed me in my best clothes, and kissed and 


cried over me before she handed me to the executioner. 

The executioner was a small sickly-looking man, dressed in a suit 
of chocolate-coloured cloth, and a carefully-powdered wig. . This 
gentleman I was told was Mr. Grimshaw, and to him, as to his ‘stately 
spouse, I was to pay all possible respect. 

* You'll let him come to see us sometimes, won’t you, sir?” asked 
the keeper’s wife piteously. ‘‘ He’s been with us over nine years; and 
it’s a sore trouble to lose him.” 

“So it be, wife, a sore trouble,” growled the keeper.— Thon'lt 
think on us sometimes, won’t thee, Rob?” 

“ Ay, ay, he shall think of you, and come to see you too,” replied: 
the chocolate-coloured gentleman good-naturedly. 

Even this little speech inclined me to prefer Mr. Grimshaw to 
his respectable consort. 

“Thou’lt mind thy book, Robin, and do as thou art bid,” urged 
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my foster-mother; “and thy new friends will love thee; and thou’lt 
come to see thy old friends sometimes.” 

“ Every day, if they’ll let me,” I answered, sobbing. 

After this there were many embraces and many tears, until Mr. 
Grimshaw grew impatient, and said we must begone. So I tore my- 
self away from those dear souls, who had made my childhood happy, 
and put my hand into that of the house-steward. 

The day was bleak and wintry, and we trudged off at a good rate 
among the crisp fallen leaves. I looked back at the keeper’s cottage. 
Ah, dear home, mine no longer! How many years were to pass be- 
fore I should inhabit any other dwelling which I could dare call by 
the fond name of home! Mansion and palace, tent and dungeon, were 
to be my habitation in the shifting scenes of life; but long and far 
were to be my wanderings before I rested again beside so cheery a 
hearth, or among friends so dear. 

The walk from the keeper’s cottage to the Hall was a long one, 
and I had ample leisure in which to observe the countenance of my 
new guardian as I tramped by his side among the drift of withered 
leaves and the fallen fir-cones which I had gathered so merrily but 
yesterday with little Margery. It was not a hard or sour face at 
which I looked; and with the quick instinct of childhood I divined 
that this gentleman in the chocolate-coloured coat would be my friend. 
I pushed my hand a little farther into his, and drew closer to him 
as we walked on. For a long time we walked in silence, but by and 
by the old gentleman looked down at me with a curious glance. 

* You are but a little chap to begin your schooling,” he said; “ but 
I see you are no fool, and I think you and I may get on well enough 
together.” 

After this he questioned me for some time about my past life and 
its simple pleasures, and conversed with me kindly until we came to 
our destination. We did not pass beneath the shadow of the great 
gothic archway; that ponderous gateway had not been opened since 
Lady Barbara Lestrange’s last residence at Hauteville. We crossed 
a narrow stone bridge of modern construction, which spanned the moat 
upon the inferior side of the Hall, and entered the house by a little 
door, the key whereof my companion took from his capacious pocket. 

Within, I saw shadowy stone passages that seemed endless, incal- 
culable doors of darkest oak. The silence and gloom of the place were 
awful to my childish mind. I clung closer to Mr. Grimshaw, and 
shuddered at the echoing noise of our footsteps on the smooth stone 
flags. We crossed a great hall where tattered rags of many-coloured 
silks hung from the vaulted roof, and where shone upon me, for the 

first time in my life, the splendour of an old stained-glass window. 

The floor of this chamber was of alternate squares of black and 
white marble. The effigy of a mailed knight, bestriding a plumed 
war-steed of painted wood, shone in the rainbow light from the great 
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window ; and at the opposite end of the hall a staircase, with elabo- 
rately-carved balustrades in black oak, led to a gallery which made 
the circuit of the roof. 

At this chamber I gazed with delight and wonder, and for the 
moment forgot my awe of the gloomy house. From the hall my com- 
panion led me into a long saloon, with ten windows, overlooking a small 
Italian flower-garden, within the moat: and from this we passed to 
another long room, where I beheld more books than I could have sup- 
posed were contained in all the world, seeing that one volume—a 
clumsy leather-bound “ breeches” Bible—comprised the keeper's entire 
library. From wall to ceiling this long and lofty room was lined with 
volumes, for the most part in handsome, though somewhat sombre, 
bindings. Wings had been constructed, abutting into the room, for 
the accommodation of more books; and these abutments divided the 
spacious apartment into pleasant nooks and retiring-places, where I 
thought it must needs be very agreeable to sit on a bright summer 
day, when the flowers in the pleasaunce were all in bloom. 

“See, Master Robert,” said my new friend. ‘ You open your eyes 
wide at sight of so many books. What would you say if I told you 
that I had read them everyone, or, at any rate, know the contents of 
everyone—from the big brown folios down yonder to the smart little 
duodecimos on those narrow shelves near the ceiling? I was my late 
lord’s librarian as well as his house-steward, and all these books are 
still in my care, and are likely to be till I die: and then I know not 
how it will fare with them, for books are like children, and must be 
cared for by those that love them.” 

He hurried me from the library—where I would fain have stood 
gaping longer—by a small door almost hidden between two book-cases. 
This door led us away from the light and the sunshine into a dark 
and narrow passage, at the end of which Mr. Grimshaw opened another 
door, and pushed me into a square oak-panelled room, where I beheld 
the black-robed woman whom I had seen at the keeper’s cottage. 

She was sitting at a table working, with a great wicker-basket 
before her. She laid down her work as we entered, and gazed upon 
me with menacing eyes. 

My heart sank as I encountered those searching glances. 

“So, Master Robert, you have come at last. I began to think 
that you and my husband were lost in the woods.” 

I almost wished that this misfortune had befallen us, as I quailed 
beneath Mrs. Grimshaw’s stern gaze. Surely the berries and the robins 
and the brief summer-day life of children abandoned in the forest 
would have been better than existence shared with Mrs. Grimshaw. 

“ Now, Master Robert,” said that lady, “this is where you are to 
live until you go out into the world to earn your own bread, which 
will be as soon as you are old enough to turn to an honest trade, 
or sit upon a junior-clerk’s stool in a merchant's office. You are to 
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live with me and my husband, and to learn what he teaches you, 
and to do as I bid you, or it will be the worse for you. And mark 
you, young gentleman; there is to be no gadding about the park, or 
sneaking down to John Hawker’s cottage, to waste your time among 
vagabonds and idlers.” 

She spoke to me as if I had been fifteen years old instead of ten. 
But there was one part of her speech I understood well enough. 

“My daddy is no vagabond,” I cried indignantly; “and this gentle- 
man said I should go and see him.” 

“Ay, ay, I promised as much as that,” answered Mr. Grimshaw 
with an apologetic air. ‘“ Hawker and his wife seemed so sorry to lose 
the boy, and the boy cried at leaving them; and I could not well avoid 
promising—” 

“You're a fool, Anthony Grimshaw,” cried his wife angrily. 

She rang a bell, which was answered very promptly by a plump 
rosy-faced woman in a mob-cap and big white apron. 

“This is the young gentleman, Betty,” said Mrs. Grimshaw; “take 
him to his room, and see that he washes his face and hands before he 
comes back to dinner.’’ 

The maid led me off through the dark passage and up a narrow 
wooden staircase, into a small whitewashed chamber, neatly but poorly 
furnished. This room she told me was mine; and as it was superior to 
any chamber in Jack Hawker’s cottage, I felt somewhat proud of the 
proprietorship. 

“Has Mrs. Grim been unkind to you, boy?” asked Betty, as she 
scrubbed my face with a merciless prodigality in the matter of soap. 

“ Mrs. Grim ?” 

“Pshaw! Grimshaw, child. We call her Mrs. Grim for short. The 
name fits her to a tT; but Mrs. Brimstone would be still better ; for 
brimstone she is and brimstone she ever will be. Has she been scold- 
ing you?” 

“She has not been very kind,’ I answered, whimpering. 

“No, and it ain’t in her nature; so don’t expect it. She was turned 
sour close upon twelve years ago, when a fine gentleman that she’d have 
given her eyes. for laughed and talked and made a fool of her with his 
pretty speeches and pretty looks, and then walked off and forgot all about 
her. J know! She took the small-pox after that, and lost her beauty, 
which was never much to my mind, and ‘hat didn’t mend her temper. 
She hasn’t had a civil word for anybody since then; and how old Grim 
could have been such a fool as to marry her, unless she frightened him 
into it, I can’t think. But he did; and now she’s turned methody, and 
is always going after preachings at all the towns round about, and 
leads us all the life of dogs.” 

Thus did Mrs. Betty give vent to her opinions while engaged with 
my toilet, and it is to be observed that from this time forth I became 
the habitual recipient of confidences ill adapted to my tender years. 
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People who have but few companions with whom to converse will find 
relief in opening their minds to a little child; and whether it was 
Anthony Grimshaw who dilated on the history of the house he served, 
or Mrs. Betty who reviled her mistress, I listened with equal patience, 
and with no small interest ; and being henceforth cut off for the most 
part from intercourse with children, and denied all childish sports, I 
acquired a gravity and a curious spirit not common to my age. 

When Betty had scrubbed and brushed me into a becoming state 
of redness and stiffness, she conducted me back to the oak parlour, where 
I dined in state with my new guardians, attended on by Betty in a 
clean white apron. 

Mrs. Grimshaw found a great deal to say about my boorish de- 
meanour, and the ill-use I made of knife and fork, the former of which 
I was indeed accustomed to use with a freedom and a dexterity unknown 
in polished circles. The dinner was of the plainest, but served with 
much neatness; and after the cloth had been removed Mrs. Grimshaw 
kept the obsequious Betty employed for a quarter of an hour in polish- 
ing the dark walnut-wood table on which we had dined. 

Even after this operation Betty was not free to depart, for Mrs. 
Grimshaw bade her seat herself at a respectful distance, in order to 
hear the conclusion of a sermon, one half of which she had been edified 
by upon the previous day. 

“And I hope you feel some inward benefit from Mr. Whitefield’s 
precious eloquence, Betty,’’ said Mrs. Grimshaw. “I grieve to say 
there are some rocky hearts upon which the blessed seed falls in vain; 
some heatbenish minds that prefer to pore over any dusty rubbish in 
a foreign language, rather than to hear the voice of the mighty Judge 
calling sinners to judgment.” 

Her looks were directed at her husband during the latter part of 
this speech, and he, by his answer, acknowledged that it was levelled 
at him. 

“Why, truth to tell, Martha,” he said, “there may be some that 
are not inclined to stand before Mr. Whitefield for judgment. If I am 
to be brought to believe that one section of mankind is destined for 
grace, and the rest doomed to perdition unspeakable, and that our good 
works and gentle deeds in this world shall avail us nothing with Him 
who promised His blessing in exchange for a cup of cold water given to 
His disciple, I will be taught by Calvin at first hand, and not Mr. 
Whitefield at second hand. We have the Genevese edition of John 
Calvin’s works, in twelve folio volumes, in the library yonder; and I 
can read the ‘Institutes’ for myself if needs be. But it has been my 
custom to smoke my pipe on the terrace after dinner for the last 
five-and-thirty years of my life; and with your leave, wife, I shall con- 
tinue to do so, till pipe and I go out together.” By this I perceived 
that old Anthony Grimshaw was not completely under his wife’s do- 
minion. 
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“ Will you come with me, Master Bob?” he asked; and I sprang 
up, eager to follow him. 

Mrs. Grimshaw groaned aloud. 

“The boy will stop, for the profit of his sinful soul,” she said, in a 
tone of command. “Sit down over against Betty, child.” 

I seated myself meekly, while Mr. Grimshaw lighted his pipe, and 
went out by a half-glass door that opened on the terrace—a noble 
promenade going all round the house, and bordered on this side 
by a bank close planted with evergreens sloping to the broad 
moat. 

Then began the reading of Mr. Whitefield’s sermon, which was 
performed in a hard, harsh voice by Mrs. Grimshaw. Of the sermon 
I know no more than that it was of appalling and threatening im- 
port, and that it seemed to my childish ears interminable. Betty 
yawned more than once; and on one occasion I saw her on the 
point of sinking into a peaceful slumber; but she caught herself up 
with an effort, and stared at her mistress with unblinking eyes when 
that lady turned her gaze towards the handmaiden. When the dis- 
course was at last ended, Betty declared herself beyond measure 


- edified, but seemed, nevertheless, somewhat glad to withdraw. 


Mr. Grimshaw had passed the window several times during the 
pious lecture, and appeared at the glass door, still smoking, a few 
minutes after it was over. 

“May I go to the gentleman, ma’am?” I asked; and Mrs. Grim- 
shaw having nodded assent, I ran out and put my hand into that of 
her husband’s, who received me with a kind smile. 

“*T like you so much,” I said, “because you’re kind, like daddy, 
though you don’t speak like him.” 

From this time forth Anthony Grimshaw and I were fast friends ; 
and the old man’s gentle treatment enabled me to endure his wife’s 
harsh usage with all due meekness. Her conduct never varied. Stern 
and sour in her bearing towards all her little world, her manner to 
me betrayed an aversion which she would fain have concealed. Hard, 
bitter, and implacable as my own evil fate, she cast her vengeful 
shadow across my boyhood; and if she could have prevented the sun 
from shining on me, or could have stunted my growth and wasted 
my flesh by the influence of her baleful gaze, I believe she would have 
exercised her evil power. It was not till later that I obtained the 
key to the mystery of her feelings with regard to me. She had hap- 
pily little power to do me harm, for I was intrusted to her keeping 
by a mistress whom she feared, and whom self-interest compelled her 
to serve with submission and fidelity. She had, however, the power 
to make my life more or less uncomfortable by small cruelties and 
petty slights, by cold looks and bitter words; and this privilege she 
exercised without stint. Had it not been for her husband’s kindness 
I might have fared ill in that splendid mansion, where I was a humble 
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and nameless dependent; but his goodness to me never wavered, nor 
did his protection ever fail me in the hour of need. 

My first night in my lonely chamber was a very sad one. In my 
dreams I went back to the warrener’s lodge and the dear souls I 
loved; but even in those dreams the bitter sense of separation clung 
to me, and I felt that I saw the familiar faces across an impassable 
gulf. 
My studies began on the next day, in the parlour where Mrs. Grim- 
shaw sat at work; and I felt her eyes upon me while I was being 
initiated into the mysteries of the alphabet by my friend Anthony. 
From this time my life became an unvarying routine. Early break- 
fast in the oak parlour, a walk with Mr. Grimshaw about the house 
and in the grand old stone quadrangle, where a Hercules and his club 
held guard over a great marble fountain which had once been the 
glory of the place. Then back to the oak parlour for lessons, which 
lasted till the early dinner. Then Mrs. Grimshaw’s lecture from the 
last-published pamphlets of Whitefield or Wesley, or some minor lights 
of the new nonconforming church, and Betty’s smothered yawns, and 
Anthony Grimshaw’s figure passing to and fro before the windows, 
and my own weariness always in precisely the same measure. At six 
we drank tea; a solemn ceremony, from the gentility whereof Mrs. 
Grimshaw took much pride. At half-past eight she read prayers to 
her husband and myself, and to the three servants of the great melan- 
choly house, — Betty, a buxom girl called Martha, and a rheumatic 
old woman, who lived in some stony obscurity in the kitchens, and 
rarely quitted her lair except for this evening ceremonial. 

After prayers I was hustled off to my chamber by Betty, while my 
guardians supped together in grim state. I should often have gone to 
bed hungry if it had not been for Betty, who brought me a crust of 
bread and a basin of milk, which I ate and drank seated on the edge of 
my bed with more enjoyment than I ever derived from the ceremonial 
meals in the oak parlour. On Sundays there were no lessons, but there 
was chapel—to my youthful mind a far greater trial. Mr. Grimshaw 
went on alternate Sundays to the little church in the wood, and to have 
gone thither with him would have been happiness unspeakable to me, 
for at this time-honoured tabernacle I should have met Jack Hawker 
and his wife, and dear little Margery. But here Mrs. Grimshaw had a 
convenient opportunity for exercising her tyranny, and avenging that 
unconscious sin which I had committed against her by coming into this 
bleak world. So she ordained that I should accompany herself and 
the two maids to the meeting-house at Warborough,—a stifling upper 
room, little better than a loft, in which the Rev. Simeon Noggers, an 
awakened tailor, held forth every Sunday to a select congregation of 
Wesleyans. In this airless chamber I underwent the tortures of a 
weekly suffocation while the Rev. Simeon pounded his deal reading- 
desk and exhorted his fellow-sinners, from the blackness of whose guilt i 
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he appeared to derive a dismal satisfaction. From that respectable 
teacher I learned that it was rather advantageous for the soul to be 
dyed of the darkest hue, in order that its renovation might be the more 
astounding. There I heard no exhortations to the weak and wavering; 
no friendly counsel for the small debtor, whose payments were but a 
little in arrear, and who needed only a brave endeavour to set his affairs 
in order and regain his solvent condition. The Reverend Simeon ad- 
dressed his flock as if convinced that they were so many fraudulent 
bankrupts, conscious that they could never pay a shilling in the pound, 
and rather to be congratulated than otherwise on their ignominious in- 
solvency. 

“ Believe!” cried the awakened Noggers, ‘‘ and prove your faith as 
I do, not as St. Paul did. Prove it by long prayers and reiterated in- 
vocations, in which the familiarity of affection verges on the blas- 
phemy of presumptuous folly ; prove it by howlings and beatings of 
the breast, by upturned eyeballs, and solemn shakings of the head, 
and arrogant condemnation of all mankind except the elect of War- 
borough.” 

This was the gist of Mr. Noggers’s teaching, which I heard during 
the ten most impressionable years of my life, and which did much to 
make me in early manhood a disciple of Bolingbroke and Hobbes. It 
fell to my lot in after-years to hear both Wesley and Whitefield, and I 
then perceived the difference between a man of original mind and deep- 
rooted convictions, and the ignorant imitators who assume his functions 
without one of the gifts that have qualified their master for his office. 
I know that to that good man John Wesley there came much trouble 
and perplexity from the ill-advised officiousness and spasmodic industry 
of some among his followers. Doubtless he found other labourers better 
fitted to work with him in the vineyard ; and it must never be forgotten 
that the uprising of the sect which bears his name has done much to 
arouse the sluggards of the Established Church, who had sore need of 
some revolution to awaken them from slumber. 

For nearly ten years my life at Hauteville was all of the same pat- 
tern; my studies laborious, my pleasures of the rarest. Indeed, the only 
holiday I knew in these days was an occasional visit to Jack Hawker’s 
cottage, and Mrs. Grimshaw took care that I should not often enjoy 
this happiness. The distance was long, and my task-mistress contrived 
to find reasons for refusing me the leisure required for such a visit. It 
was only when Anthony Grimshaw interfered in my behalf that I was 
allowed the privilege of an afternoon’s holiday. Dearly, then, did I love 
the long walk through the park, the cosy supper by Jack Hawker’s 
hearth, and the return in the dewy moonlight to the great enchanted 
castle, which, even after years of residence within its ponderous walls, 
still retained for me something of its awful mystic charm. 

Although to the last degree monotonous, my life during these years 
was not unhappy. In Anthony Grimshaw I had a true friend, and such 
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a tutor as few prosperous young noblemen of my day could have boasted. 
From the hour in which he first introduced me to the hieroglyphics of 
the English alphabet to the proud day in which he smiled upon my 
successful rendering of a love-ditty by Rochester into Anacreontics in 
pure Greek, he made the steeps of Parnassus casy, and the waters of 
Pieria sweet for me. It was a delight to him to have someone to whom 
to impart his ripe store of history and legend, and he found me a willing 
and enraptured listener to that cherished lore. I knew every biography 
in Plutarch, and every adventure of Ulysses, before I could read the 
easiest page in my spelling-book ; and I was lured on through the 
slough of despond which the juvenile student must pass by the know- 
ledge that the great brown-backed folios in the library contained innu- 
merable stories delightful as those my master told me. The time came 
when very few of the brown-backed volumes contained any mystery for 
me, and when I could read alike easily in English, French, and Latin ; 
and from that time forth my chief pleasure was found in the long 
library, where I used to spend my leisure hours curled up in one of the 
deep-recessed windows with a folio on my knees. 

The noble old Elizabethan mansion was a source of perpetual plea- 
sure tome. The great empty rooms reverberated with the echo of my 
footsteps as I roamed-at large, with my tutor’s official bunch of keys 
in my pocket. The very poetry of ghostliness pervaded those spacious 
untenanted chambers. All was swept and garnished; there was no 
trace of dust, no token of neglect; but the emptiness was none the: 
less dismal. The house had the unmistakable air of a long-deserted 
habitation. All the brightness had faded from curtains and carpets, 
the gilding was tarnished, the paint was worn and dull; an unchange- 
able odour of dead rose-leaves and mouldy lavender perfumed the at- 
mosphere; the stillness of rooms that had once been noisy with the 
bustle and grandeur of state-reception and familiar assembly was more 
oppressive than the solemn calm ofa churchyard. But to me there 
was a subtle delight in that dead calm, that utter stillness. My ima- 
gination ran riot in those empty chambers. At will I peopled them 
with the shades of the mighty dead. The Virgin Queen revisited the 
house where she had been entertained in wondrous state by the first 
Baron Hauteville; and I saw her in all her great littleness, the cynosure 
_ of statesmen and flatterers, philosophers and sycophants, lovers who 
never loved her, courtiers who dared not trust her, ambassadors -who 
registered her every look and word for swift transmission to their 
masters, spies who watched in the Stuart interest, and hungered for the 
hour when this great queen should be dust. Swift passed that radiant 
vision of queenly grandeur and human weakness, and lo! the rush and 
terror of civil war. Buffets ransacked of their gold and silver store; 
plate melted, or sold to foreign Jews; trusty captains playing at hide 
and seek in chimneys and secret closets; Cromwell’s grim soldiers 
battering at the gates. A sudden cry of horror through the land; halls 
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hung with black ; bells tolling slow and solemn in the wintry morning, 
and England kingless. 

Again the scene changes, and it is the garish summer noontide of 
the Restoration. 

** Room there for my Lord Rochester!” cried the lackeys by the great 
gilded doors of the white and gold banquet-hall; “ way there, knaves, 
for his grace the Duke of Buckingham!” and athwart the slanting shaft 
of motes dancing in the sunshine came the shadows of Wilmot and 
Villiers, in their silken embroidered suits of French make, with long 
curling perukes and ribbon-befringed jerkins, stars and orders blazing 
on their breasts, and a languid light in their eyes. As I sat by the 
cold empty hearth, and mused, with dreamy eyes fixed on the opposite 
doorway, the room grew crowded with the notabilities of the Restora- 
tion; I could almost hear the fluttering fringes and sword-knots of 
those butterfly lordlings; but with a thought they vanished ; and here 
was hook-nosed William, grave and silent as his mighty ancestor; and 
stately St. John, and courteous Harley, and anon all the wits and beaux, 
generals and statesmen, of dull Queen Anne. 

Not alone with the great whom I had read of did I people those 
desolate rooms, At my bidding other shadows grew into life. From 
the canvas on the walls of picture-gallery and saloon, the images of 
the dead descended to walk again in the rooms they had inhabited living. 
Hautevilles of the Elizabethan age, and Hautevilles of the Restoration; 
Hautevilles who fought in the low countries with Marlborough, and 
sat in the senate with Harley: about these, of whose histories I then 
knew so little, I dreamed my dreams, This dark cavalier had loved 
and won that fair-haired maiden with tender blue eyes and simple 
pastoral dress; that smooth-faced boy-soldier had wooed and been 
scorned by the haughty damsel with eagle glance and towering headgear. 

For each of these pictured faces I wove my little romance, but was. 
not the less eager to extort some details of their actual lives from my 
kindly tutor. 

I often plied him with questions about the dead-and-gone masters 
of that deserted house; but with varying success. He was no gossip or 
scandal-monger; and, indeed, was so complete a student, that he thought 
more of a rare edition of an original classic, or a noble translation of the 
sixteenth century, than of all the changes and chances of the age in 
which he lived. An occasional Postboy kept him apprised of the 
conquests our arms achieved abroad, and the difficulty our ministers 
found in agreeing at home. But he thought more of the Philippics 
of Cicero than of a smart attack from the opposition, or a scathing 
reply from the polished chief of the famous Broad-bottom Administra- 
tion; and was far better acquainted with the politics of the Pompeian 
party than with the objects and opinions of the minority at West- 
minster. Sometimes I was happy enough to find him in a communi- 
cative mood; and then I took care to improve my opportunity, 
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Cuapter ITI. 
I AM CURIOUS ABOUT THE PAST, 


Tux time came when anxiety to know the story of my own birth 
grew keener than my interest in the day-dreams with which I was 
wont to beguile my hours of solitude. It was on this subject that I 
questioned Anthony Grimshaw as we sat together in the library one 
bleak March evening, when the wind blew hoarsely in the great oaks and 
beeches across the moat, and the wood-fire burning on the low hearth 
made a cheery glow in the spacious room, gleaming now on the brown 
and crimson bindings of the books, now on the stout beams and carved 
oak bosses of the ceiling. 

I was nineteen years of age, and older and graver than my years 
by reason of the monotony of my life and the gravity of my com- 
panions. It was not the first time I had questioned Anthony Grim- 
shaw upon the subject of my own history. 

“T think you know more than you choose to tell,” I said. 

* Nay, Robert, I know nothing. I may have my suspicions. But 
what good would it do for me to talk of such fancies? It might be 
but to mislead you. All I know is that Lady Barbara brought you 
here one winter’s night in the first year of her marriage. She travelled 
in a postchaise with only her maid—a Frenchwoman, whom she en- 
gaged on her marriage, my wife speaking no language but her own, 
and being therefore unadapted for residence abroad with an ambas- 
sador’s lady,—leaving Sir Marcus in London, where he was busy 
with public matters, she said. You were a baby of less than a year 
old, and as sickly an infant as ever survived infancy. She sent for 
Martha, who had then been married to me but a few months, and 
told her that she meant to adopt the child, having Sir Marcus’s per- 
mission for so doing; which well she might, seeing that she was an 
heiress and a beauty, and might have married much higher if she 
had so chosen.” 

** And she gaye your wife no account of my birth?” I asked. 

“None that I ever heard. But Martha Grimshaw can keep a secret. 
I know she has her suspicions, which jump with mine; and that’s 
why she has not been as kind to you as I should have wished. There 
was a gentleman once lived in this house whose fate it was to carry 
mischief and misfortune with him wherever he went.” 

“ Who was that gentleman ?” 

“Roderick Ainsleigh, the only son of my late lord’s only sister, 
Lady Susan Somerton, and Colonel Ainsleigh, a brave soldier and a 
dissipated spendthrift, whom she married against the earl’s wish, and 
with whom her life was most miserable. She died young, while the 
colonel was abroad with his regiment, leaving one only child but just 
nine years old. This was the boy Roderick. Lord Hauteville brought 
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him here directly after the mother’s death; and the next post from 
the low countries brought home news that the colonel had been killed 
at the head of his regiment. He had ever been as reckless of his 
life as of his fortune, and had been oftener under fire than any other 
man of his age and standing. Thus you see the boy Roderick was © 
doubly an orphan.” 


‘* Poor child !” 
“Tis natural you should pity him, lad; but that double bereave- 


ment was the most fortunate event in Roderick Ainsleigh’s life. The 
earl, my late master, one of the noblest and best of men, had loved 
his only sister with extreme tenderness and devotion. Her death and 
the death of her husband threw the boy entirely into his uncle’s hands, 
My lord loved the child at once for the mother’s sake; and the boy’s 
handsome face and winning manners did the rest. Those soft pleasing 
manners disguised as proud a heart as ever beat in human breast ; 
but I think my lord loved the boy all the more for his daring spirit. 
It was only in after years that he found how hard it is to govern a 
stubborn will, even when self-interest is at stake.” 

“ Was the boy happy here ?” 

“ He had reason to be; for if he had been the earl’s son and heir 
he could not have fared better, or been treated with greater honour 
by all who lived in the house and all who came to it. I was his 
first schoolmaster, and taught him just as I have taught you. Often 
when you and I have been sitting side by side in yonder window— 
twas on that very spot Roderick and I used to sit—I have fancied 
I was twenty years younger, and that ’twas Roderick Ainsleigh I was 
teaching. But he was neither so diligent nor so obedient a pupil 
as you, Robert. His mind was quick enough, and he would work 
hard enough sometimes, in his own impetuous way. But it was all 
by fits and starts—blow hot, blow cold. I had another pupil who very 
often shared Mr. Roderick’s lessons, and that was Lady Barbara Somer- 
ton, my lord’s only child; and it was not long before I discovered 
that the two young people loved each other with an affection that 
was something more than mere cousinship. Lord Hauteville liked 
to see them together, and was pleased to find his daughter desired 
to be wiser than most young women of her age. ‘I would have thee 
as clever as Lady Mary Wortley, or Mde. de Sevigné, Bab,’ he used 
to say. One day he broached the subject of the liking between his 
daughter and his nephew, and told me that nothing would please 
him better than to see his sister Susan’s son master of Hauteville. 
‘I don’t care to think of a stranger cutting down the old beeches, 
or clearing the plantations that you and I planned when we were 
boys together, Tony,’ he said. ‘And, tie up the estate as I may 
upon my daughter, I can’t tie up every old tree and every footpath 
in the wood. And I like to think that the place will be the same 
for years to come, when my old bones are mouldering in the. vault 
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yonder, which it might if one of my own flesh and blood was master. 
A stranger has no feeling for old timber. Roderick ought to love 
every tree, for he has almost grown up in the park and woods.’” 

“And was Mr. Roderick Ainsleigh very fond of his cousin?” I 
asked. 

“He seemed to love her as dearly as she loved him; and I don’t 
suppose it was all seeming. He went to Cambridge when he was 
nineteen, and I was proud to think that he knew more of the classics 
than most men of thirty, and would do wonders; but he got into a 
bad set at the University, and gave himself up to the wild pleasures of 
that place, which is within a ride of Newmarket, that infamous seminary 
of iniquity and ill-manners. Nothing but trouble ensued from Mr. 
Ainsleigh’s residence at Cambridge. He incurred debts which would 
have been heavy had he been Lord Hauteville’s sole heir; and my lord 
paid them, but not without protest, and some ill blood between the 
uncle and nephew. His visits here were few and brief, and it was 
evident to all of us that Lady Barbara resented the evil courses into 
which he had fallen. When he came he brought with him college- 
friends, wild young fellows, who attended all the fairs and races round 
about, lamed my lords hacks and hunters, and turned the heads of half 
the servant-maids at Hauteville.” 

“He must have been a base ungrateful fellow,” I cried indignantly, 

“‘ Ungrateful he most assuredly was. Whether he was by nature base, 
or only reckless and extravagant under the influence of ill-advisers, 
I cannot tell. Asa lad I loved him dearly, in spite of his wilfulness ; 
but when I saw the unhappiness caused by his conduct as a young man 
I was inclined to doubt’ whether he had ever been worthy of the affec- 
tion we all lavished upon him. For four years things went on thus, 
with much trouble for the earl, of which he made no secret, and pro- 
found sorrow for Lady Barbara, who maintained a proud silence upon 
the subject of her grief, but whose despondency was but too obvious 
- to all who loved her,—except perhaps to the offender himself, whom she 
treated with a haughty distance which must have been to the last 
degree galling to that proud spirit. He for his part affected an in- 
difference to her ill opinion, and even told me in confidence that, since 
his cousin had ceased to love him, he cared not a doit how badly she 
thought of him. I would fain have persuaded him that he was still 
beloved, but he laughed me to scorn. ‘ Why, she is kinder to her 
lap-dog than to me,’ he cried; ‘and when I have tried to entreat her 
pardon for my manifold iniquities, she has received my apologies with 
such black looks as speedily silenced me.’ One day the storm, long 
threatened, burst in sudden fury. There was a desperate quarrel be- 
tween Lord Hauteville and his nephew, in which my lord reproached 
Mr. Ainsleigh with his ingratitude, and reminded him of his dependence. 
Roderick Ainsleigh was the last of men to brook such humiliation. He 
boldly asserted his independence, and in proof thereof declared that he 
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would never again owe a favour to the kinsman who had so degraded 
him, ‘I would rather take the king’s shilling than eat the bread of 
dependence,’ he said; ‘and I thank your lordship for reminding me 
that I have no right to the bounties I have enjoyed at your hands. I 
blame my own dulness for my having so long remained unconscious 
of my abject position, and am glad to be awakened to the truth, though 
the waking has been somewhat rough. For the past I must remain 
your debtor, and I confess the debt is a heavy one; happily the future 
is my own, and I can promise that it shall cost you but little.’ 

“Upon this Mr. Ainsleigh flung himself out of the room with such 
an air of offended manhood, that my lord confessed he felt himself the 
aggressor. ‘ He will come back, Tony,’ he said to me, when his nephew 
had left Hauteville, which he did directly after the interview. ‘Sure, 
he knows I love him as a son, and am but too weakly disposed to excuse 
his errors, nor can I think that he has ceased to love my little Barbara, 
though the two do not seem such fast friends as they once were,’” 

“ And did the young man come back ?” I asked, deeply concerned. 

“ Never since that day has Roderick Ainsleigh crossed the threshold 
of this house. Whether he is living or dead none here can tell, though 
there is one who would, I doubt not, be glad to know the truth. He went 
straight from here to Cambridge, and it came to my lord’s ears by and 
by that he had lost money to his Newmarket friends, over and above 
the debts my master had paid, and was in some sort a defaulter. If 
he had come back I know he would have been received with open 
arms; but my lord was too proud to invite his return. He had left 
but a year when his uncle died. The title died with him, and Lady 
Barbara, as sole heiress, became mistress of the estate. When her mourn- 
ing was over she went to London to visit the Honourable Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenant, relations of her mothér; and while residing with them she 
married Sir Marcus Lestrange,,a widower of high family and small 
fortune, but of much political influence. She spent a few months here 
with her husband soon after their marriage, and then departed, to 
return no more except for that flying visit when you were brought 
hither.” 

‘‘ But was nothing more ever heard of Mr. Ainsleigh 7” 

“No further tidings of that misguided young man ever reached 
my cars, except one painful rumour, which connected the flight of a 
clergyman’s daughter from her father’s house near this place with the 
name of Roderick Ainsleigh. How justly I know not. Slander fattens 
upon the misdoings of the absent. The young man was not here to 
defend himself against these evil reports, and I doubt not they had 
some influence with his cousin, Lady Barbara.” 

“What was he like ?” I asked; “I have seen no picture of him in 
the house.” 

“ Ay, but his portrait was painted. It used to hang above this 
chimney-piece, but it was taken down and thrust away at my lord’s 
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desire when his nephew had been some six months absent without 
any sign of repentance. ‘Take that ungrateful boy’s face from my 
sight,’ he said ; ‘it haunts me like a bad dream.’ Would you like to 
see Roderick Ainsleigh’s face ?” 

“ Yes, that I should mightily.” 

The old man crossed the room and opened a cupboard in the wains- 
cot beneath one of the windows. 

“Light a candle, Robert,” he called to me as he groped on his knees 
before the open cupboard. 

I took a candle from the chimney-piece, and lighted it by the blaze 
of the wood-fire. 

“Bring your light here,” he cried; and I went to him, and held 
the flickering candle before a frameless picture which he held upright 
upon a table near the window. 

“Tis a good twenty years since that has seen the light,” he said, 
wiping the dust from the mildew-stained canvas. 

It was the portrait of a man in the dawn of youth, a dark hand- 
some face with a bright smile, but a look of indomitable pride in the 
eyes, which were black as a Spaniard’s. 

“Have you ever seen such a face as that, Robert ?’ asked my 
tutor. 

*T can scarce tell,” I answered thoughtfully; ‘‘but the features 
seem familiar to me.” 

“Seem familiar; ay, lad, and so they must. Think again, Bob. 
Where have you seen that face ?” 

‘In the glass!” I cried, with a great start. ‘“O, for God's sake, 
Anthony Grimshaw, tell me the truth, if you can!—was Roderick 
Ainsleigh my father ?” 

“In good sooth, Robert, I cannot tell. I have told you all that I 
know. But you and my late master’s nephew are like as—lI’ll not say 
two drops of water, for there is little waterishness in your warren 


CuaAprTer IY. 
1 AM INTRODUCED TO MY BENEFACTRESS. 


I micut have brooded long on Anthony Grimshaw’s strange reve- 
lation but for the rapid succession of events which followed within a 
short time of the conversation I have recorded. 

After an enchanted sleep of nearly twenty years the castle in Haute- 
ville woods suddenly awoke to life, and the monotonous calm of our 
existence was exchanged for all the stir and clamour which accom- 
panies the sound of many voices, the tread of many feet, and the 
bustling industry of a fall household. 

It was upon a lovely evening in June that the spell which had so 
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long held Hauteville Hall was suddenly broken. Not a word, not a 
whisper of rumour’s busy tongue, had prepared my guardians or myself 
for the startling transformation. Anthony Grimshaw’s indifference to 
the political events of his own time had kept him ignorant of minis- 
terial changes at home, and of our diplomatic relations abroad, or he 
might have apprehended the possibility of Sir Marcus Lestrange’s 
recall from Madrid, where he had been our plenipotentiary for some 
years. 

Mr. Grimshaw and I were walking on the terrace in the pleasant 
summer sunset, while my tutor’s stern partner was occupied with her 
incessant needlework by one of the windows of the oak parlour, Her 
sharp gray eyes watched us as we paced to and fro, and I doubt not it 
vexed her to see us in such friendly communion, as it most assuredly 
vexed her to find me impervious to the slights she put upon me, and 
indifferent to her ill-will. Again on this evening we talked of Roderick 
Ainsleigh, of whom I had indeed often spoken since I had seen the 
portrait hidden in the library-closet. 

* Surely there can be little doubt of his death,” I said, “or some 
tidings of him must have reached you in all these years.” 

“Tt would seem likely, unless he has gone to push his fortunes 
abroad, as he may have done, under a feigned name, perhaps. He was 
ever a rank Jacobite, and got himself into no little trouble here and at 
Cambridge on that score. It was his nature, or his humour, to oppose 
those who loved him; and as the earl was a stanch Hanoverian, my 
young gentleman must needs toss off his wine to the king over the 
water. If he was living in forty-five, I would wager he was amongst 
the rebel crew that disturbed peaceful Englishmen in that year. He 
loved fighting and riot and intrigue, and would have refused to serve 
the best of rightful sovereigns if there was but a wrongful one to plot 
and fight for. I doubt there are always a number of these rebellious 
spirits, these innate revolutionaries, to create and foster rebellion. 
Few men ever have life’s highway made so smooth and easy for them 
as it was made for Roderick Ainsleigh; but, you see, he preferred to 
scramble through brake and brier, and lose himeelf in a forest of guilt 
and sorrow.” 

** You speak of him bitterly.’ 

“JT cannot well refrain from bitterness, though I loved the lad well, 
and took rare pride in his teaching. But he broke my old master’s 
heart, and went near to break Lady Barbara’s; for I doubt if all her 
fashion and grandeur at foreign courts have ever made her as happy 
as she was in the old days, when she and her cousin Roderick used 
to study the classics together, and stroll in the garden yonder on sum- 
mer evenings.” 

“She must have been very beautiful in those days,” I said, “ if 
she was like her portrait in the picture-gallery.” 

“The portrait barely does justice to her features and complexion. 
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But there was a sparkling brightness in her countenance which no 
painter could ever seize. It was such a changing face. A landscape 
in oils will give you the face of the country-side and the steady sun- 
shine of a midsummer noon, but not the play and flicker of the light 
that comes and goes upon the meadows twenty times in a minute. 
She told her sorrow to no one when her cousin left Hauteville, but 
the changeful brightness of her beauty faded from that hour.” 

“Was the marriage with Sir Marcus Lestrange a love-match ?” 

“T doubt it. The Somertons are not given to change; and I do 
not think Lady Barbara could so soon have forgotten her cousin. But 
she was alone in the world, and an heiress, and doubtless felt her un- 
protected position.” 

We talked some time longer of the house which my tutor had 
served so faithfully, and in the service whereof he hoped to end his 
days. The sun sloped westward behind a line of dense foliage that 
looked black against the vivid golden light. Patches of roseate bright- 
ness illumined the westward side of the great brown trunks of rugged 
elm and oak, and shone still brighter on the smooth silvery bark 
of the beeches. Belated crows sailed across the tender upper gray, 
making for their nests in the oldest elms. Thrush and blackbird sang 
their vesper-hymn ; and pensive from some mysterious depth of foliage 
sounded the song of the nightingale. The distant water-pools red- 
dened in the reddening sunlight, and the stillness and calm glory that 
belong to this one hour alone possessed our souls, as we stopped in 
silence to lean lazily upon the marble balustrade of the terrace and 
watch the sinking sun. 

While we thus watched, a sound so unfrequent as to be startling 
roused each from his reverie. 

It was the sound of carriage-wheels—the wheels of not one only, 
but several vehicles. Anthony Grimshaw and I regarded each other 
in silent amazement, and then the old man hurried to the end of the 

terrace whence he could obtain a view of the broad gravelled drive 
leading to the great gates. 

I followed closely on his heels, to the full as eager as himself. 

Three carriages were winding slowly up the hill; the foremost a 
handsome travelling -chariot with four horses, and smartly-dressed 
postboys; the two others clumsier vehicles, each drawn by two horses. 

“Tt must be Sir Marcus, or my lady!” cried Anthony; “ who else 
should come here with such a train? Run, boy! bid Martha have the 
doors opened, and the shutters in the library and saloon, and a fire 
lighted in the great hall, for it strikes deadly cold in summer-time. And 

«tell Betty and Sue to stir themselves. The carriages will be at the gate. 
in less than five minutes.” 

“ T’ll open the shutters with my own hands!” I cried, and ran off to 
the oak parlour, where I dashed open the half-glass door, and burst 
into the room, to the horror of Martha Grimshaw. 
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‘“‘ What now, you unmannerly creature?” she asked. I told her who 
was at hand. She started from her chair and stood before me, deadly 
pale and trembling; never had I seen her so affected. 

‘* My lady!” she exclaimed. ‘It can’t be.” 

“‘ But it is, Mrs. Grimshaw. Who else should it be? There'll be 
wax-candles wanted for the saloon; ‘twill be dark in half-an-hour. 
Shall I run and bid them open the gates?” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered in a strange, absent way; and I left her 
still standing rooted to the ground, with a scared, pale face. 

By this I perceived that there was one person in the world of whom 
the steward’s wife stood in awe. 

The bell in the gothic archway sounded with a great clanging 
stroke as I ran to call the maids. Betty came flying to the gate, and 
Authony Grimshaw appeared at the same moment with a ponderous 
bunch of keys, ready to perform his office of seneschal. Susan, the 
second maid, went with me to open the shutters of the great saloon. 
We lighted the wax-candles scattered here and there in crystal cande- 
labra, and the feeble lights twinkled faintly in the dusky chamber. I 
went on to the library to open the shutters there, while Susan stayed 
behind to kindle the logs on the wide stone hearth. I heard the sound 
of several voices, and the echoing tread of high heels on the marble 
floor of the hall; and then from the half-open door of the library I saw 
Mr. Grimshaw usher the unexpected visitors into the saloon. 

Two ladies and a gentleman followed him into the dimly-lighted 
room. ‘The ladies were so hooded and muffled that I saw but little of 
their faces. One was of a commanding figure, the other slender and 
graceful as the tall white lilies in the Italian garden. The elder 
lady sank into an arm-chair, with a sigh of fatigue, and flung off her 
black-silk hood. Yes, this was my Lady Barbara, as beautiful as the 
portrait with which I was so familiar, but of a more developed and 
regal beauty. Her dress was of a dark crimson brocade, her shoulders 
and arms veiled in a cloud of black lace. She wore powder, which be- 
came her admirably, and her full round throat, of marble whiteness, 
was encircled by a broad band of black velvet, clasped with a gem that 
seemed to emit a brighter flame than any of the tapers twinkling 
against the mirrors on the walls. Never, except in pictures, had I seen 
a woman of high rank, and for the moment the vision somewhat dazzled 
my unaccustomed eyes. 

The younger lady also removed her hood, and I beheld a pale, fair 
face, framed by loose unpowdered auburn hair. Such pale and fragile 
loveliness showed poorly beside the blaze of Lady Barbara’s beauty; but 
I felt rather than saw that this young lady was beautiful. 

The gentleman yawned aloud, and Jeaned with a listless air against 
the carved-oak chimney, amusing himself by kicking the smouldering 
logs with the toe of his boot. 

‘** Damp wood, and a room that feels like a vault; and, I conclude, 
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very small probability of supper. You should really have written to 
apprise your people of your coming, Lady Barbara.” 

The speaker was a young man, tall, slim, good-looking, and dressed 
in a suit of cut velvet, with point-lace ruffles and cravat. He wore 
high riding-boots, and ‘a court-sword dangled at his side. My only 
acquaintance with this species was derived from Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock, and this gentleman reminded me of Sir Plume. 

“Tt was my humour to come unannounced,” replied my lady some- 
what haughtily ; and then she addressed her steward, in a much sweeter 
tone. “ You will not let us go to bed supperless, will you, Anthony ?” 

“Indeed, no, my lady; if a pair of chickens and a dish of broiled 
ham, with strawberries from the garden, and a bowl of cream from 
Betty’s dairy, will content your ladyship—and this gentleman.” 

** Nothing could be better, my good Anthony. But you must not 
let our sudden arrival disturb you. We have brought two coachloads 
of London servants, and all they want is to be shown the way to the 
kitchen, and the geography of larders, pantries, and still-rooms, which, 
I remember, is rather intricate at Hauteville. Sir Marcus will not 
be able to join us for a week. This lady is Miss Hemsley, my hus- 
band’s niece; and this gentleman is my stepson, Mr. Everard Lestrange. 
But where is Martha? I shall be glad to see her, and to settle what 
rooms we had best occupy.” 

Mrs. Grimshaw entered the saloon as her mistress spoke. She 
had changed her black-stuff gown for one of stiff rustling silk, and 
wore a frilled-muslin handkerchief, fastened with a diamond brooch. 
Never before had I seen her so attired. She saluted her mistress with 
a profound curtsey, and bade her welcome to Hanteville. 

My lady acknowledged her compliments somewhat coldly, as I 
thought. 

‘‘How is your charge, Martha?” she asked. “ Your letters have 
been of the briefest, and gave me little news of him.” 

I knew it was of myself she spoke, and an irresistible impulse 
impelled me to approach her. There was a kindness in her tone which 
invited my confidence. “ Here is a friend,” I thought. 

I had just lighted a pair of wax-candles, in heavy bronze candle- 
sticks, which stood on a writing-table by the hearth. With these 
in my hands I entered the saloon, and carried them to the table 
by which Lady Barbara had seated herself. 

“© God, a ghost!” she cried, half-rising from her chair, and look- 
ing at me with wide-opened eyes of horror and surprise; and then 
sinking back into her chair, she murmured faintly, ‘‘ You never told 
me he was so like. You should have prepared me for this, Martha.” 

‘‘ My father would scarcely feel flattered by your emotion, madam,” 
said Mr. Lestrange with a sneer. 

“*T have no secrets from your father, sir,” my lady answered proudly ; 
and the gentleman’s sarcastic smile vanished as she looked at him. 
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“Tt is possible my jealousy is keener than my nied he said, 
not without a certain significance of tone. 

Lady Barbara turned from him with an air of supreme indifference, 
and addressed herself to me. 

“Your face reminds me of the dead, sir; but you are not less wel- 
come tome. What is your name?” 

“ Robert, madam.” 

“* What else ?” 

“T have no other name, madam.” 

“‘ And you have never taken the pains to seek one ?” 

“No, madam. When first I came to this house Mrs. Grimshaw 
told me I was nameless. I have asked no further questions.” 

I might have added that I had been reminded not once but twenty 
times a week of my abandoned condition, and that such epithets as 
foundling, beggar, castaway, and even coarser terms of reproach, were 
but too familiar to me. 

“ Indeed,” cried my lady, with a glance at Mrs. Martha, which boded 
ill for that personage. “ Mrs. Grimshaw volunteered information upon 
a subject of which she knew little. She is fond of giving information.” 
This was said with a most bitter emphasis ; and then, turning to me with 
a sweet protecting smile, Lady Barbara continued: “ Your name is 
Robert Ainsleigh, and you are my kinsman. [I fear you have had a 
somewhat desolate boyhood in this deserted house; but I placed you 
in the care of my old friend Anthony, because I knew you would find 
in him a kind friend and an accomplished tutor.” 

“ And I have found both, madam,” I answered promptly ; “as good 
a friend as a fatherless lad ever knew, as patient and learned a master 
as ever earned the affection of his pupil.” 

‘“‘T am glad to hear you speak so heartily,” replied my lady. “ While 
I remain at Hauteville you will live with me and my family, and it will 
be for yourself to determine your future career.” 

She extended her hand, and I dropped on my knee, as I raised the 
fair hand to my lips. 

The gentleman lounging against the chimney-piece gave a little sar- 
castic laugh. 

“‘ gad, Lady Barbara, your country cousin is a courtier by instinct. 
I warrant me he will soon eat a toad with as good a grace as if he had 
hunted tufts at the University and graduated at Leicester House.” 

I wondered at so much animosity from a stranger, but it has been my 
ill-fortune in life to find more than one bitter enemy ready-made like 
this, and to receive direst injuries from those I have never consciously 
offended. 
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Clubs Past and Present. 
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THE venerable Beefsteak “ Society” (the distinguished members dislike 
to hear it called a club), so “ British in heart, character, and good hu- 
mour,” has pedigree and title-deeds of its own, and consists of twenty- 
four noblemen and gentlemen, who meet with guileless secrecy in a 
room behind the Lyceum Theatre at five o’clock every Saturday, from 
November till the end of June. The glorious motto engraved on the 
hearts and buttons of every member is “ Beef and Liberty ;” and our 
honest prayer is that beef and liberty may always be theirs. 

The illustrious and ancient society was founded in 1735 by John 
Rich, the celebrated harlequin and patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and George Lambert, his scene-painter, an imitator of Poussin and 
of Wootton. One of Lambert’s landscapes is still preserved at the 
Foundling. The success of the Beggars’ Opera having made “ Rich 
gay and Gay rich,’’ the clever but ignorant manager left the Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields Theatre in 1732 for the wider field of Covent Garden. 

The studio, where Lambert painted and Rich constructed the 
models of his tricks and transformations, became a lounge for men 
of wit and fashion; for Rich was a humourist and an oddity, although 
so deficient in education that he would call a turban “a turbot,” and 
an adjutant “an adjective.” Hogarth, his father-in-law, Sir James 
Thornhill, and Lord Peterborough were among the visitors admitted 
into this pleasant sanctum. Here, perhaps, Hogarth sketched some 
of the incongruous “ properties” scattered about the background of his 
picture of “ The Strolling Players.” The earl—then advanced in years 
—had been the friend of Pope. Swift had sketched him as Mordanto: 


‘‘ A skeleton in outward figure, 
His meagre corpse, though full of vigour, 
Would halt behind him were it bigger. 
So wonderful his expedition, 
When you have not the least suspicion, 
He’s with you like an apparition ; 
Shines in all climates like a star, 
In senates bold, and fierce in war— 
A land commandant and a tar.” 


This phantom old soldier with the untiring soul, who used to leave 
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behind him a trail of broken-limbed postillions to mark his road as 
he flashed through Europe on his way to the nearest war, enjoyed 
the manager’s talk and the racy theatrical stories. On one visit, his 
coach not arriving, the earl partook of an excellent steak, which Rich 
himself cooked with careful gravity over the clear fire of the painting- 
room. Delighted with the impromptu picnic, the old earl returned 
at the same hour the next week accompanied by three or four men of 
wit and sense. 

Thus originated the pleasant periodical dinner, which is still con- 
tinued. The club-dress was originally a beef-eater’s hat, a blue coat 
with red collar and cuffs, and buttons with the sacred initials B.S. 
The president wore a small silver gridiron, fastened by an orange- 
coloured ribbon. The society at first often varied its habitat. Some- 
times the members occupied a painting-room over the kitchen, which 
was under the part of the stage nearest to Bow-street ; then they dined 
in a small room over a passage. The steaks were dressed in the room, 
and when they found it too hot, a curtain was drawn between the 
company and the officiating fire. 

Among the early members of the society we find the names of 
Bubb Doddington, the celebrated toady of Leicester House, and po- 
litical intriguer of his time; Aaron Hill, a hero of the Dunciad, who 
wrote a libretto for Handel; Hoadley, the author of the Suspicious 
Husband (a most rakish play, yet written by the physician to King 
George II.) ; and *‘ Leonidas” Glover, the writer of a stately but dull 
epic. Nor were any of these gentlemen more distinguished for bril- 
liancy and amiability than Sir Peere Williams, who, driven almost 
mad by a hopeless attachment, went to the siege of Belleisle, and 
was there shot (it was thought on his own provocation) by a French 
sentinel. 

The next generation consisted of Lord Sandwich, Arthur Murphy, 
Wilkes, Bonnell, Thornton, Churchill, Tickell, and last, not least, Gar- 
rick. Mr. Justice Welsh—that intrepid police-magistrate who once 
mounted the roof of a hackney-coach and dragged out upon it a high- 
wayman, whom he found sleeping in a first-floor room and captured— 
left “ the steaks” when Wilkes joined the society; Mr. Welsh’s daughter 
married Nollekens the sculptor. Churchill was very witty just before 
he got drunk; but only then. His sayings were often happy. A 
member named Bradshaw, once boasting of the patriotism of his sturdy 
ancestor, the regicide, Churchill said: “ Ah, Bradshaw, don’t crow, 
don’t crow! The Stuarts have been amply revenged, for, since Charles 
lost his head, there hasn’t been a head in your family.” To a man 
coughing violently he said: “I'll tell you how to avoid that; put up a 
direction-post in your throat—that’ll prevent it.” 

But Churchill soon grew gross and unbearable; and when the shame- 
less clergyman deserted his poor blameless wife, the Steaks got so hot for 
the satirist of human frailties that hé resigned to avoid being kicked 
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out. Churchill never forgave Lord Sandwich (“ Jemmy Twitcher”), to 
whom.-he attributed the affront, and he executed a redhot-poker draw- 
ing of him as 
“ Lothario, holding honour at no price, 
Folly to folly added, vice to vice ; 
Wrought sin with greediness, and courted shame 
With greater zeal than good men seek for fame.” 





But what soundness can there be in the satire of a scoundrel affecting 
indignant virtue only as a vehicle for malice, hatred, and all uncharit- 
ableness ? 

Wilkes was the next to be shown the door. He recklessly sent a 
copy of his infamous Zssay on Woman to the Beefsteaks; but they 
were disgusted at its unblushing grossness and ribald blasphemy. 
Wilkes never dined there again after 1763 ; but when Wilkes fled to 
France to avoid the indignation of the House of Lords at his satire on 
Warburton, the society, with some inconsistency, elected the hideous 
exile an honorary member ; for Hogarth’s enemy, the false demagogue 
with the demoniacal squint and the rat’s mouth, was, it must be con- 
fessed, a man of sociability, spirit, wit, and humour, as even Dr. John- 
son allowed. 

The same year that Lord Sandwich—egged on by the Earl of March, 
afterwards Duke of Queensbury—moved for the arrest of Wilkes, he 
himself was expelled the worshipful society. This Lord Sandwich was 
the musical nobleman whose mistress, Miss Ray, a public singer, was 
shot in the Piazza by her lover, Hackman, a young clergyman, who 
had become jealous of her. 

Garrick, though no great club-man, was always welcome among the 
Steaks. The society still preserve as trophies a cocked-hat and sword 
of the great player. One night Garrick, seduced by the fun of the 
Steaks, lingered too long over his beef and punch. He had to run for 
it, and found the house impatient, and Ford, one of the patentees, 
very angry at the delay. 

“Considering the stake you have in this homme, you might pay more 
attention to the business.” 

“True, my good friend,” said the imperturbable actor, not the least 
ruffled, “but I was thinking of my steak in the other house.” 

It was at the Steaks that Garrick one night eulogised himself for 
his consideration and care in labelling plays intended to be returned 
to authors. 

“A fig for your hypocrisy!’ said Murphy; ‘“‘ you know, Davy, you 
mislaid my tragedy two months ago.’’ 

' “Yes,” replied Garrick ; “but you forget, you ungrateful dog, that 
I offered you more than its value, for you might have had instead two. 
manuscript farces.” 

The Colmans were members at this golden time, and in 1784 John 
Beard the singer was president, - 
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In 1785, on a Saturday in May, the Prince of Wales was elected as 
a member of the society, which increased the number of diners to 
twenty-five. In 1787, the year John Bernard the actor joined it, the 
club was in great feather. 

That year the society consisted of forty members, one-third of whom 
were noblemen; of these, Lords Townshend, Cavan, Galway, and Say and 
Seele were the most eminent. Captain Morris, the best writer of baccha- 
nalian songs that perhaps ever lived, was the secretary; Mr. Bearcroft 
the recorder was famous for his inimitable way of passing sentence on 
offenders against the club-rules; Stevens was the poet-laureate; and 
Dr. Kennedy the physician. Those unrivalled glee-singers, Kelly, Dig- 
num, Sedgwick, Suett, and Charles Bannister, were honorary members. 
Amongst the other members were Sheridan, Selwyn, Woodfall, Topham, 
Bate Dudley, Miles Andrews, Merry, Taylor, Hewardine, Saville, Carey, 
Stevens, Colonel Boswell, and Major Arabin. Every member wore 
black-silk breeches and stockings, and had a small golden gridiron 
suspended at his button-hole. The cook and winekeeper had salaries of 
50/. a-year each. Pork and mutton-chops were provided for heretical 
visitors, but there was a general impression in the society that no one 
who did not eat steaks could enter into the full spirit of the club. Port 
was the established liquid ; two pipes of this generous juice were bought 
annually—one to be divided into quarter-casks for the four senior mem- 
bers in rotation, the other was sent to nurse in the cellar, three years 
in wood and four in bottle. This wine once seduced even that sensible 
man Admiral Shuldam into a very fair pun. When asked at the Beef- 
steak what season of the year he preferred being at sea, the admiral 
touched his fall glass and replied quietly, “‘ When I can’t be in port.” 

In 1788, Captain Morris being requested by his friend the Prince- 
Regent to become secretary to a club under his own roof, Mr. John 
Bernard became his successor. At this glorious time Cumberland and 
Colman were frequent visitors. Selwyn was getting old and taciturn. 
Sheridan frequently brought Fox with him. Fox was heavy and dull 
till he had drained his bottle; he then woke up to drown everyone 
with his thunderous roars of laughter. While Sheridan kept firing and 
blazing away the whole evening, like an inexhaustible battery, the 
great orator, burly as an alderman, sat without saying much bimeelf, 
but remained affable and sociable, radiant with bonhomie, and enjoying 
the light and warmth and the electric flashes that filled the air around 
him. Sheridan at these meetings was notorious for his vanity, and 
his coldness and indifference to all wit but his own; his jokes were 
sharp, but not remarkable for good-humour or kindliness. Andrews, 
a writer of satirical prologues and epilogues, was a toady of that dis- 
agreeable nobleman Lord Lyttelton. He was a gunpowder-maker by 
profession, and remained a bachelor, because, as he used wittily to say, 
“it was natural for a man who sold powder to be afraid of a match.” 
Merry, the Della-Cruscan poet, was a great favourite in the club, being 
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remarkable for his cheerful and placid disposition ; as someone prettily 
said of him, “he seemed to live in a perpetual spring; all was sunshine 
and freshness with him, and his heart overflowed with its happiness, 
like a sparkling fountain.” Cumberland said bitterly of his flowery 
but empty verses, “that they were’like a bouquet of artificial flowers— 
all the bloom without the scents.” Bate Dudley was a big, benevolent, 
thoughtfal, clerical-looking man, always laughing but rather taciturn. 
He edited a paper, and Andrews used to say of him “that he might 
deal in black and white for twenty years, but he was sure he would 
never produce anything that was read.’’ Dudley retorted cleverly, by 
saying “that Andrews was a fellow who would never make a noise in 
the world till he blew up his own mills.” Bearcroft, the recorder, was 
a quiet member, with some wit, and a contempt for Sheridan, who, he 
used to say, never came between Burke and Fox in a debate without 
getting crushed like a ship between icebergs. Woodfall, the eminent 
reporter, an intelligent, modest man, who put much matter into few 
words, was a most agreeable companion, and always spoke clearly 
and forcibly. Major Arabin was an excellent comedian, and a mimic 
almost equal to Tate Wilkinson. He and a visitor named Barry, a 
tall hatter, who had a squint, used to do a mock conversation between 
Wilkes and George III. The fact was related at court, and Arabin 
fell into disgrace. Among the peers, Lord Galway was jocose, Lords 
Cavan and Say and Seele were quick and intelligent, and Lord Town- 
shend was hilarious and hearty over his wine. At this time the Steaks 
frequently gave a ladies’ night. 

In 1789 the club had the secretary’s portrait painted by Marshall, 
and hung up in the room. In this year, fortunately for us, clever 
Bernard jotted down one or two snatches of club conversation which 
are not unworthy of record. We give just a taster. 

Topham. Fox was very powerfui last night. 

Woodfall. His arguments were unusually clear and well-connected. 

Sheridan. Yes, his tongue’s like a time-glass, the longer it runs the 
clearer it gets. 

Andrews, Then he’s more like a cask of Madeira. 

Sheridan. No; or he’d have died long ago by tapping. 

Merry. And yet he’s been tapped pretty often. 

Suett. Talking of tapping, gentlemen, I had an aunt—Heaven rest 
her bones !—afflicted with the dropsy, who was tapped seventy-five times 
in one week. 

General laugh. 

Suett. To one thing, gentlemen, may I crave your attention—JZ 
know who was my father. 

Sheridan. A wise child. 

Here is another. 

Topham. Merry, you heard of B—’s elopement with C—, and that 
her father overtook them? 
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Merry. Yes, Tom ran after a plum, and the father after a pair. 
Woodfall. Those Gretna-Green marriages are decidedly imprudent. 
Merry. Yes, they’re on the borders. 

In 1793 the Beefsteak lost several of its members. Colonel Bos- 
well was shot before Valenciennes. He had had a presentiment that 
the enemy would pick him out, as he was the tallest man in his regi- 
ment. The letter containing the intelligence, and written by Colonel 
Elde, was read at the club the same night that another letter arrived 
informing the members that Colonel Elde himself had been shot the 
day after Colonel Boswell, and that the letter to the club had been found 
in his pocket. 

A clever anonymous author on clubs, to whom we are and shall 
be greatly indebted, was present at a meeting of the Steaks in the 
year 1799(?). The chief celebrities then present were, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Duke of Clarence, Cobb of the India House, Sir John 
Cox Hippisley, Captain Morris, and Ferguson of Aberdeen. The 
chair, not taken till the cloth was removed, was elevated some steps - 
above the table, and above it were various insignia, including the 
small cocked-hat in which Garrick used to play his favourite part of 
Ranger. As the clock struck five a curtain drew up, discovering the 
kitchen with the white-capped cooks plying their business in the red 
light of the great fire. They were seen as in a dungeon, through a 
grating, over which was the apt motto, 

‘* Tf *twere done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly.” 

The Duke of Norfolk, an enormous eater, devoured three large steaks 
with the utmost unction, and strengthened himself for the exertion with 
several pints of port. He was the ample target at which all jests and 
witticisms were discharged in volleys; but he talked well, and like 
a man of experience and reading. Morris sang one or two of his 
elegant and fervid songs; at nine o’clock Sir John Hippisley suc- 
ceeded the Duke of Norfolk in the chair. He had a terrible time of 
it, but he bore it with great patience. Wyndham used to say of Sir 
John that he was very near being a clever man. He was a fussy, 
laboriously-idle person, full of curiosity, who took a great interest in 
visiting prisoners at Newgate who were under sentence of death, and 
urging them to confession. He eventually quitted the society in con- 
sequence of a woman in the street mistaking him for Patch, the man 
who murdered Mr. Bligh at Deptford. She had seen Sir John talking 
to the murderer on the scaffold, and had mistaken the inquisitive 
baronet for the criminal]. This became so vexatious a joke against Sir 
John at the society that he quitted it to return no more. 

In 1808, when the Steaks were burnt out at Covent Garden, all 
the club wine was lost, and the witty archives perished. Rich’s grid- 
iron was fortunately preserved. The society then met at the Bedford, 
till Mr. Arnold had fitted up rooms for them in the English Opera 
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House, now known as the Lyceum. In 1830 the Lyceum was also 
visited with fire, and the Steaks again adjourned to the Bedford, till 
a dining-room in the old spot could be again provided fog, them. 
The room now is a little Escurial, sacred to St. Laurence and his 
venerated emblem, the gridiron. The doors, wainscoting, and roof are 
of good old English oak, emblazoned with gridirons. You watch that 
faithful salamander, the cook, through the bars of a gigantic gridiron; 
and Rich’s gridiron, purified by two conflagrations, is displayed proudly 
in the centre of the ceiling. Every member has the right of inviting 
a friend. Formerly, Mr. Timbs says, the table-cloths had the gridiron 
emblem woven into their warp, and the drinking-glasses and plates 
bore the figure of the sacred gridiron. The very plate is hallowed by 
tradition, and has been the gifts of grateful members. Barrington 
Bradshaw gave a punch-ladle; Sir John Boyd, six spoons; John Tre- 
vanion, a mustard-pot ; the Duke of Sussex, two dozen water-plates 
and eight dishes ; Mr. Holland, a cruet-stand ; Thomas Scott, vinegar- 
. glasses; and Lord Suffolk, a silver cheese-toaster. 

In 1805 John Kemble was expelled for unclublike conduct. In 
1812 we have the chief members of the society pleasantly sketched for 
us by the anonymous writer on clubs to whom we have before referred. 
First there was Cobb of the India House, who wrote those comic operas 
the Haunted Tower and Siege of Belgrade, to which Storace set his finest 
music. He was patient in bearing raillery, and prompt in returning 
the Greek fire so freely cast at him. 

“Cobb,” Arnold used to say, “ what a misnomer to call your opera 
the Haunted Tower, when there was no spirit in it from beginning to 
end !” . 

To the grave, steady Captain Morris was always confided the duty 
of making the society’s punch. It was pleasant to see him at his side- 
board laboratory mixing and tasting like a careful alchemist. With pa- 
tient anxiety he finally smacked an elementary glass, and then filled with 
ecstasy the impatient glasses that thronged around the smoking bowl. 

“ Die when you will, Charles,” said Curran once to him, “ you will 
die in your youth.” There he was seen “ outwatching the Bear,” even 
in his seventy-eighth year, green and vigorous, tripping mirthfally 
downhill without languor or gout. He sang like Tom Moore, with 
soul and expression. His lyrics— 


“ When the fancy-stirring bow] 
Wakes the soul to pleasur 


* Come, thou soul-reviving cup 
Try thy healing art ; 
Stir the fancy’s visions up, 
And warm my wasted heart, 
Touch with freshening tints of bliss 
Memory’s fading dream ; 
Give me, while thy lips I kiss, 
The heaven that’s in thy stream” 
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are as purely anacreontic as his “ Life’s a Fable :” 


“ Then roll along, my lyric song, 
It seasons well the table, 
And tells a truth to age and youth, 
That life’s a fleeting fable.” 
His 
“ Tf-one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
O, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall,’’ 


is a specimen of one of our best vers de sociééé, and worth pages of the 
musical pruriency and fanfaronnade of vice in verse that has now acquired 
a discreditable popularity unworthy of an age still at least outwardly 
decent. Late in life, the Duke of Norfolk was induced by Kemble to 
give poor Morris a beautiful little cottage at Brockham (the Prince- 
regent, too, is said to have helped him); and there in the green Surrey 
valley he died tranquilly in 1838, in his ninety-third year. 

It used to be, and perhaps is, the custom among the Steaks, for the 
junior members to fetch the wine from the cellar. Lord Brougham and 
the Duke of Leinster would execute this task with promptitude and 
correctness. Brougham, with all his acrimony, used to enter into the 
gladiatorship of the club with the greatest glee and spirit. Another 
favourite in the society was good-hearted, prejudiced old William 
Linley, Sheridan’s brother-in-law, famous for the taste and refinement 
with which he used to sing Arne’s and Jackson’s old English melodies. 
The great joke against poor Linley was an absurd novel called Ralph 
Reybridge, for which Sir Richard Phillips had generously given him 
thirty pounds. Linley had also once written a farce, to which Sheridan 
had added a passage which hastened its damnation, as the indignant 
pit instantly decided that this miserable writer had had the matchless 
impudence to imitate Sheridan. 

Another memorable brother was Dick Wilson, a wealthy solicitor, 
who had been secretary to Lord Eldon. Dick obtained his first import- 
ant client, Lord Chedworth, an eccentric nobleman, who lived in retire- 
ment at Ipswich, in a curious way. Wilson had gone down with a party 
to Richmond by water; a meadow near the river was selected for the 
pic-nic, but a notice on an adjacent tree alarmed every one—“ All 
persons landing and dining here will be prosecuted according to law.” 
Afraid of committing a trespass, the party decided to, abandon their 
attempt; but Dick instantly stepped forward and protested that if they 
turned the boat and landed lower down, they could then dine under the 
coveted beech-tree without danger from the law, as the notice only for- 
bad them to land and dine there—to land elsewhere and dine there was 
not forbidden; and Dick carried the day. 

One of the pleasantest butts of the society was old Walsh, who 
had been valet to Lord Chesterfield’s untoward cub, Philip Stanhope, 
afterwards a messenger in the Secretary of State’s office, and at last a 
commissioner in the Custom-house. Walsh was always known as “ the 
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gentle shepherd,” from an absurd old pastoral song he used to sing for 
thirty years, about “lambkins playing.” The secretary of the Steaks 
at this epoch was Henry Stephenson, the comptroller to the Duke of 
Sussex. 

The unhappy Lord Viscount Kirkwall was a “Steak” of taste and 
humonr. 

The anonymous writer also mentions with eulogium Rowland Ste- 
phenson the banker, as distinguished for his clear head and warm 
heart, generous impulses and cool judgment. He eventually com- 
mitted forgery. Last, but not least, let us mention among this illus- 
trious brotherhood William Joseph Dennison the millionnaire, member 
for Surrey, a man of cheerful gravity, and an amiable and admirable 
club-man. 

So ends our brief and insufficient record of “this renowned and 
ancient society,” that has amid the frets and vexations, the fever and 
scramble of life, afforded to so many hours of unmingled pleasure. Let 
it continue to pour forth its free, unfettered, and innocent mirth. May 
it flourish like a green bay-tree! may its cheery fires be inextinguish- 
able as the sacred flame used to be in the temple of Vesta! May count- 
less poets and wits yet unborn revel in the harmless carnival of the 
Steaks, and quote concerning it, in their old age, those fine lines that 
Beaumont wrote about Ben Jonson’s famous club at the Mermaid in 
Cornhill ; 

“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life.” 


BROOKES’S. 


This club, originally a gaming club, was founded in Pall Mall in 
1764, on the site of the late British Institution, by twenty-seven Whig 
noblemen and gentlemen, including the Duke of Roxburgh, the Duke 
of Portland, the Earl of Strathmore, Mr. Crewe (afterwards Lord 
Crewe), and Mr. Charles James Fox. It was farmed by Almack, a 
Scotch valet; but was afterwards taken by Brookes, a wine-merchant 
and money-lender. Tickell mentions him pleasantly enough in a copy 
of verses addressed to Sheridan, when Fox was about to give a supper 
at his lodgings near the club. 


‘€ Derby shall send, if not his plate, his cooks, 
And know I’ve brought the best champagne from Brookes ; 
From liberal Brookes, whose speculative skill 
Is hasty credit and a distant bill ; 
Who, nursed, in clubs, disdains a vulgar trade, 
Faults to trust, and blushes to be paid,” 
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Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his London Handbook, gives some of the 
singular rules of the early club, which are worth: preserving : 

‘21. No gaming in the eating-room, except tossing up for reckon- 
ings, on penalty of paying the whole bill of the members present. 

22. Dinner shall be served up exactly at half-past four o'clock, 
and the bill shall be brought up at seven. 

26. Almack shall sell no wine in bottle that the club approve of 
out of the house. 

30. Any member of the society that shall become a candidate for 
any other club (old White’s excepted) shall be ipso facto excluded, and 
his name struck out of the books. 

40. That every person playing at the new quinze-table do keep fifty 
guineas before him. 

41. That every person playing at the twenty-guinea table do not 
keep less than twenty guineas before him.” 

The play was very high. The green cloth was strewed with fifty- 
pound rouleaux, and there was often 100,000/. in gold piled on the 
table. The gamesters generally began by pulling off their lace and em- 
broidered silk and velvet coats, and putting on frieze wrap-rascals. 
Sometimes a loser would turn his coat for luck. They wore leather- 
guards (such as footmen used when cleaning knives) to protect their 
laced ruffles. To guard their eyes from the glare, and to prevent their 


powdered hair being tumbled, they put on high-crowned, broad-brimmed, 
straw-hats, garnished with ribbons and flowers, which also served to 
hide their anxiety when they played at quinze. Each player had a 
small lacquered stand by his side to hold his tea-cup, and a wooden bowl 
with an ormolu edge to contain his rouleaux. It was not thought 
extraordinary for a young scapegrace to lose 20,000/. in an evening. 








BRACELETS 


PERSONAL ornaments are among the earliest suggestions of vanity, 
whether in the race or the individual. Eve indeed, in Paradise, ac- 
cording to our great poet, 


“ Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Dishevelled.” 


But probably after the Fall she soon adopted ornaments, either of berries 
or perforated stone (if, following modern archeology, we are to place 
the stone before the metallic ages) ; for such is men’s liking to see their 
wives decorated, that doubtless she was then in her husband’s eyes no 
longer “ when unadorned adorned the most.” Personal ornaments in 
historic times are universal. The most degraded savages known re- 
joice in the pin of bone or wood that runs through the nose, or the 
string of shells that circles their necks, as much as the fashionable lady 
of the ballroom in the slender links of gold and turquoise that press 
her arm. Even the charms of the Hottentot Venus would not be per- 
fect in the eyes of her race without the aid of ornament. It is a ques- 
tion whether nose- or ear-rings are more ancient than bracelets proper. 
In the earliest record of ornamental jewelry which has come down to 
us—the list of the trinkets which Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, gave 
Rebekah on behalf of Isaac—two bracelets are mentioned as well as 
ear-rings. Together with golden necklaces, rings, ornaments for the 
forehead and for twining in the hair, bracelets were amongst the ear- 
liest ornaments of the Jews. In this barbaric love of gold and display 
is at once apparent the Eastern origin of the nation; and so little do 
national characteristics change, that it seems but a step from the 
“ jewels of silver and jewels of gold” the Jews borrowed of the Egyp- 
tians, to Moses Levi flaunting to-day in Houndsditch with a portentous 
watch-chain and huge rings of base metal. The Egyptians used large 
gold anklets or bangles, and bracelets, which were frequently adorned 
with precious stones and enamel, and worn by men as well as women. 
The kings are generally represented as wearing them. Thus, in the 
museum at Leyden is a bracelet formed from a band of gold 14 inch 
broad, bearing the name of Thothmes III. (about 1445 B.c.), which, 
says Sir G. Wilkinson, “was doubtless once worn by that monarch.” 
At Alnwick Castle is another Egyptian bracelet, composed of bronze 
in the fashion of a snake; and one which we have seen, and which was 
taken from a mummy’s arm, is of an elegant twisted spiral pattern, 
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such as no modern jeweller might disdain. Indeed, there exists at 
present a rage for jewelry made in the Egyptian style, wherein car- 
touches, the sacred scarabseus, and hieroglyphics take prominent places. 
The Orientals have delighted from time immemorial in jewelry, the 
taste expanding amongst the men to a love for beautifully-worked wea- 
pons, and with the women for goodly raiment—silk, and the finest pro- 
ductions of Indian looms. In classic times, the luxury of the Persians 
in these points was specially remarked upon. Even the finer taste of 
the Greeks was corrupted when it came in contact with Eastern mag- 
nificence. Thus, recent excavations near Kertch (Panticapeeum) have 
disclosed a profusion of ornaments of the precious metals—gold, silver, 
and electron, together with many vases and other works of art. They 
represent the characteristics of Grecian society on the coast of the 
Euxine under the Spartocid princes in the fourth century B.o., and 
have evident marks of Scythian and Oriental manners. These statues, 
reliefs, and frescoes, with necklaces, armlets, rings, and bracelets of 
precious metal, several with coloured beads attached, which were taken 
from spacious stone chambers at Kertch, show a blending of Hellenic 
and barbaric life. ‘Even the profusion of gold chains and other pre- 
cious ornaments indicates a tone of sentiment” (says Mr. Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, xii. 559) “ partially orientalised; but the design as well as the 
execution is Grecian.” 

A taste for personal ornaments gradually flowed from the Orontes 
to the Tiber, and pervaded all classes at Rome, while the Eastern expe- 
ditions, and that knight-errant of antiquity, Alexander the Great, dif- 
fused an admiration for them amongst the Grecian states. Still, it was 
long thought effeminate at Rome, and a mark of an innovating mind, 
to wear bracelets as a personal ornament; a feeling we can enter into 
by remembering what bad taste the wearing of bracelets is deemed at 
present except when a lady is in full dress. 

The earliest and national use of bracelets with the Romans was as 
a reward of valour for a brave soldier. A five-fold coil of pure gold of 
cable pattern which was found in Cheshire has been supposed to have 
been a bracelet of this kind. Many more of bronze and mixed metal 
have been found in other parts of England; and they must have been 
common ornaments at all periods of Roman history. Thus, the famous 
Curius Dentatus had received more than a hundred and sixty of these 
armille, or armlets. They were mostly too heavy to be worn for mere 
personal display. The story of Tarpeia shows that this kind of armlet 
was also common amongst the Sabine soldiery, the Gauls inclining more 
to the necklace or collar. Greek ladies, imitating the bangles of Ori- 
ental magnificence, used to wear not only bracelets, but also anklets. 
They are frequently found in the paintings of Grecian figures on the 
walls of Pompeii. Classical bracelets do not always clasp, but are 
oftener cylindrical, pliant and flexible, from the nature of the gold 
employed. A bracelet of this kind, slender, elegant, and simple, forms 
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a lovely ornament, as it nestles into the soft dimples of a white-armed 
modern belle.’ 

In the Saxon Chronicle the English Edgar is called “the bestower 
of bracelets ;” indeed, this was an ordinary epithet of Saxon heroes, for 
with Saxons and Scandinavians the above-mentioned military use of 
bracelets was well known. But they were also personal ornaments, for 
we find them frequently left by will in Saxon days. When the Con- 
queror came over, he noticed many of the English wearing bracelets. 
Recent excavations in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Kempston, near 
Bedford, have disclosed bracelets of bronze, and traces of an ivory one, 
amongst other feminine relics, such as bronze-gilt workboxes, and rings 
yet clasping the finger-bones of their long-forgotten wearers. 

In the ancient Sagas no ornament is so frequently mentioned as 
the armlet. Amongst the antiquities of the bronze period of Scandi- 
navian history spiral-shaped armlets are very common: some are twelve 
inches in length, so as to cover the whole fore-arm, and would be use- 
ful in withstanding a sword-cut. ‘‘The gold bracelets which are now 
exhumed,” says Worsaae, “ are sometimes shaped like bands, or ties; 
sometimes they are formed of two gold bars, or of a single weighty bar, 
the ends of which are thicker than the other parts of the ring, and do 
not shut close; and again, with the outer side beaten out broad and 
embellished with ornaments.” In Iceland we hear of a divining brace- 
let, which was kept upon the altar and sprinkled with the victim’s 
blood. The Danes who made their peace with Alfred swore fidelity to 
him upon a holy bracelet. 

Such is a brief review of ancient bracelets and their uses. Let us now 
adyance to medizval times. Benvenuto Cellini wrote upon jewelry, 
and affirms that all the bracelets made in his time were executed with 
the chisel; nothing was stamped or cast. Hitherto simple form, or 
precious metal, had constituted the value of the bracelet, over and 
above the associations which will always entwine themselves round 
such trinkets; but now fine workmanship, elegant shape, and delicate 
carving, began to be prized. In these points the work of the Western 
goldsmiths could bear no comparison with those of the Eastern empire. 
Italy, however, produced some skilful workers in the precious metals,— 
Ghiberti, Arditi, and Brunelleschi, for instance,—though we generally 
rest the fame of the latter on his achievements as an architect, associating 
him with the dome of Santa Maria at Florence. In the French king 
Henry II.’s inventory of jewels, made at Fontainebleau in 1560, bracelets 
are mentioned ; but the beautiful and delicate workmanship of the time 
was rather directed to the production of the pendent jewels on medal- 
lions of saints, &c., which were worn in the hair or on the hat, and upon 
which were executed, in repoussé work, figures in gold. It is an image 
of this kind to which Pope refers in the character of Louis XI. : 

‘A perjured prince revere a leaden saint.” 


The most beautiful bracelet of modern workmanship which we have 
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seen is Italian, from a Venetian atelier. A flexible band of gold bears 
a blue enamelled brooch, on which stands in bold relief a gold lion 
surrounded by stars, with the graceful posy encircling it, ‘‘ Health to 
you from the lion of St. Mark.” Here fine workmanship, precious 
metal, and elegant design, make up the requisites of a perfect piece of 
metal-work. At the present day bracelets appear to have retrograded 
in this exquisite delicacy 6f workmanship, and fashion is verging to- 
wards the barbaric. Massive bands of plain gold are much in vogue: 
sometimes gems of circular form are introduced on the circumference, 
carbuncles or onyx; or, again, enamel is let in, and the mystical AEI 
(for ever) is inserted in gems, to catch the fancy of the betrothed, to 
whom the presentation of bracelets as love-gages is now generally left. 
Stranger still is the prevailing taste for small horse-shoes, worked on 
the outside of a plain band of solid gold; or for one large horse-shoe, 
with the nail-holes filled with rubies projecting from the circlet. Of 
all hideous and unmeaning symbols horse-shoes are the worst. They 
argue, even on quiet girls, a certain predilection for imitating their 
fast sisters; whereas such an attachment to the turf as they seem to 
imply is only appropriate to grass-widows. Perhaps a more charitable 
supposition would be, that—like the charms once so commonly sus- 
pended to watch-chains—these horse-shoes have an occult reference to 
the witchery of beauty; or as, when fixed on the doors of some of the 
Devonshire churches (e. y. Haccombe and Dunkeswell), they are sup- 
posed to avert evil influences. 

A good deal might be said on the most suitable designs for brace- 
lets. We own to no liking for conventional or geometrical patterns, 
when every province of nature teems with beautiful and suggestive 
imagery. The most usual natural pattern which goldsmiths favour is 
asnake, with jewelled eyes and gem-set folds, recalling to the classical 
scholar the celebrated lines: 

* Coerulez cui terga note maculosus et auro 

Squamam incendebat fulgor, ceu nubibus arcus 

Mille trahit varios adverso sole colores,” 
The commonplace character of this idea, together with other objec- 
tions, such as the anomaly of a woman’s cherishing so obvious a like- 
ness of the arch-enemy, or the unnatural position of a serpent twining 
harmlessly round the arm, should prove fatal to its adoption by one of 
pure eesthetical judgment. One of the earliest of the Fathers strongly 
insists on the former objection to such an ornament. The gracefully- 
folded leaves and flexile flower-stalks of many native and exotic plants 
would furnish beautiful designs. How charming, for instance (to take 
a very homely case), would be adaisy-chain of thin gold, the marguerites 
being formed of pearls! We have seen brooches modelled after ferns, 
but never bracelets; yet the circinate vernation of ferns might surely be 
applied with advantage to the manufacture of the latter ornaments. 
There might be bracelets fashioned after spring, summer, and winter 
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foliage, to suit the different seasons. Microscopic researches, again, 
would provide endless designs of varied or regular character. Thus it 
has been suggested that the desmidee found in every pond are eminently 
suitable for patterns of bracelets. A spherozosma or didymoprium would 
form the link-work, and clasps of novel construction might be found in 
the cross-like outlines of pediastrum, or the curiously-fringed edges of 
micrasterias. Following out this line of thought, it has often struck us 
how many of the diatoms, now so eagerly sought after, would answer this 
purpose equally well. The meridion circulare, common in our ditches, 
only requires enlargement to be at once a bracelet of exquisite form and 
graceful yet intricate workmanship. 

One use of armlets in England not generally known is, that before 
lunatics were so closely confined as at present, they were accustomed to 
beg their way round the country, wearing an armlet for distinction. 
Perhaps this is the clue to the derivation of the slang word “ bracelet,” 
as applied to a handcuff. The reader’s attention should also be drawn 
to the immense bracelets worn by native women in the East, which, 
according to travellers, are so weighty as sometimes almost to oppress 
the wearer, This is regarded as a sign of high birth, because (like the 
long nails of the Chinese) it incapacitates the wearer from personal 
exertion. Sometimes these bracelets fit so closely, that on being first 
put on they give extreme pain, and even draw blood. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the Jdler more than a hundred years ago an 
amusing article on the custom of wearing bracelets. With a few re- 
marks from this long-forgotten source, we will close this article. ‘ Not 
contented with gold bands, ladies had at that time just added to them 
small pictures on their wrists,” observes the Doctor; .and he quaintly 
continues, “this addition of art to luxury is one of the innumerable 
proofs that might be given of the late.increase of female erudition.” 
From this he proceeds to banter the ladies with characteristic ponder- 
osity. Those who wore the likenesses of husbands or children evidently 
intended to do their duty by them; yet, “if the husband’s face be not 
in the heart, it is of small avail to hang it on the hand.” Their tastes, 
again, might be discerned in their different bracelets: “the bracelet of 
an authoress may exhibit the Muses in a grove of laurel; the housewife 
may show Penelope with her web; the votress of a single life may carry 
Ursula with her troop of virgins; the gamester may have Fortune with 
her wheel.” The last extract we shall make is worthy of a professed 
woman-hater :'“ The bracelet which might be most easily introduced 
into general use is a small convex mirror, in which the lady may see 
herself whenever she shall lift her hand. This will show a face that 
must always please.” 

M. G. WATKINS. 





MISSING, A HOUSEHOLDER 


BY FRANCIS JACOX 


Tue great Speke mystery, which for some time exercised so intently 
the speculative powers of the public and the press, was but an acute 
development, so to speak, of what seems to be a chronic tendency in 
human nature—on the side of its morbid pathology at least—towards 
hiding from one’s fellows for some scarcely assignable reason, and for 
some provokingly indefinite time. The late Nathaniel Hawthorne once 
wrote a narrative essay on the subject, taking for his text the story of 
a man he calls Wakefield, who lived with his wife in London, and there 
signalised himself by “as remarkable a freak as may be found in the 
whole list of human oddities.” Under pretence of going a journey, 
this man is said to have taken lodgings in the next street to his own 
house, and to have dwelt there upwards of twenty years, unheard of by 
his wife or friends, and without one shadow of a reason for such self- 
banishment. During that period, it seems, he beheld his home every 
day, and his forlorn wife at least ‘‘ once a week” “ all the year round.” 
After so great a gap in his wedded happiness—after his decease had 
been long ago accepted as indubitable, his estate settled, and his name 
forgotten—he “ entered the door quietly, as from a day’s absence, and 
became a loving spouse till death.” And the author of Zransforma- 
tion claims for this story an interest which appeals to the general sym- 
pathies of mankind. ‘“ We know, each one of us,” he remarks, “ that 
we could not perpetrate such a folly, yet feel as if some other might.” 
To Mr. Hawthorne this Wakefield becomes a thoroughly real personage, 
into the secrets of whose individuality he, with characteristic subtlety 
of analysis, and with all those refinements of psychology in which he 
revelled, strives to enter. In imagination he dogs Wakefield step by 
step along the street ere he lose his personality and melt into the great 
mass of London life ; follows him uatil, after several superfluous turns 
and doublings, he comfortably establishes himself by the fireside of a 
small room, previously bespoken, where he is at once in the next street 
to his own and at his journey’s end. Wakefield is imagined almost re- 
pentant of his frolic the same night, and half resolved to return next 
day. In the morning he is figured as rising earlier than usual, and 
considering what he really means to do; for such are his loose and 
rambling modes of thought, that he has taken this very singular step 
(on our author’s showing) with the consciousness of a purpose indeed, 
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but without being able to define it sufficiently for his own contempla- 
tion. _ “The vagueness of the project, and the convulsive effort with 
which he plunges into the execution of it, are equally characteristic of 
a feeble-minded man.” A morbid vanity is assigned as lying nearest 
the bottom of the affair, denoted by his curiosity to know how the little 
sphere of creatures and circumstances in which he was a central object 
will be affected by his removal. He is even pictured as going, almost 
by habit, to his own door, but hurrying away breathless with agitation 
hitherto unfelt, little dreaming of the doom to which his first backward 
step devotes him. Anon, the whole process of estrangement evolves in 
a natural train; and a new system once established, a retrograde 
movement to the old world, it is argued, would to such a man be almost 
as difficult as the step that placed him in his unparalleled position. 
He had contrived—or rather, as Mr. Hawthorne reads him—he had 
happened to dissever himself from the world, to vanish, to give up his 
place and privileges with living men, without being admitted into the pri- 
vileges of the dead. “It was Wakefield’s unparalleled fate to retain his 
original share of human sympathies, and to be still involved in human 
interests, while he had lost his reciprocal influence on them.” And the 
moral drawn from this strange story, so far as it admits of one, is, that 
amid the seeming confusion of our mysterious world individuals are so 
nicely adjusted to a system, and systems to one another and to a whole, 
that, by stepping aside for a moment, a man exposes himself to a fear- 
ful risk of losing his place for ever. ‘ Like Wakefield, he may become 
as it were the outcast of the universe.” The author of the Blithedale 
Romance was an adept, sui generis, in the art to point a moral and 
adorn a tale; and among tales Wakefield is one of his twice-told ones. 
Hardly applicable to him and to them is the accepted adage of nothing 
being so tedious as a twice-told tale. All depends on the telling ; and 
in that, taken in his own way, he is almost unique. 

Ben Jonson hinges the plot of one of his better, if not best, come- 
dies, on the fact of a wife playing the trick that in Hawthorne’s sketch 
a husband plays. Sylly’s daughter of the South, wedded to the Lord 
Frampul, a noble gentleman, virtuous, and a scholar, quits her house, 
impelled by a crotchet or whim ; and the result is her husband’s disap- 
pearance too : 


“ A fond weak woman went away in a melancholy ; 
Because she brought him none but girls, she thought 
Her husband loved her not: and he, as foolish, 

Too late resenting the cause given, went afar 
In quest of her, and was not heard of since.” 


The story is a curious one that Robert Baillie tells, in his Letters — 
and Journals (1637-1662), of my Lord Belhaven, who, “ without any 
example I ever heard of in Scotland, with his ladie, a very witie woman’s 
advice, did fayne death, and for seven yeares was taken by all for dead, 
yet now appears againe safe and sound in his own house. He was 
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much ingadged for Duke Hamilton: fearing the creditors might fall on 
his person and estate, and knowing if he were reputed dead, his wife, 
by conjunct-fye and otherwayes, would keep his estate, he went, with 
his brother and two servants, towards England. These returned, 
affirming, that in Solway Sands my lord was carried down by the river, 
and they could not rescue him. His ladie and friends made great 
doole for him, and none controverts his death. In the meantime he 
goes beyond London and farms a piece of ground, and lives very pri- 
vatelie there.” 

Godwin, in his Caleb Williams, makes it a characteristic of Mr. 
Falkland that he would sometimes, without any previous notice, absent 
himself from his home without cause shown. But the guilt of this 
absentee might give him a fellow-feeling with the yearning for evasion 
expressed in one of Wordsworth’s poems : 

“ To wicked deeds I was inclined, 
And wicked fancies crossed my mind ; 
And every man I chanced to see, 
I thought he knew some ill of me: 
No peace, no comfort could I find, 
No ease within doors or without ; 
And crazily and wearily 
I went my work about ; 
And oft was moved to flee from home, 


And hide my head where wild beasts roam.” 


The latest of Lord Lytton’s longer fictions has been charged with 
a predominant disregard of abiding restraints and responsibilities, so uni- 
versal is the pursuit and bouleversement; nobody holding his own, but 
everybody flying off at a tangent ; old Waife at hide-and-seek with his 
grandchild, then in magnanimous flight from her, and so with the other 
chief dramatis persone. The “ inevitable, unmanageable stability of the 
middle classes,” their subservience to certain stationary laws, and dull 
permanence of life and duty, is suggested as one possible reason for the 
author’s alienation from, and want of sympathy with them; for whatever 
reverses his heart is exposed to, the merchant cannot at a moment’s 
warning desert his counting-house, the attorney his clients, the doctor 
his patients; and “the wildest imagination shrinks from the assumption 
that a tradesman can desert his business and disappear for three years 
into Central Africa, and return to find things just as he left them.” 
Nevertheless, the truth that is so strange as to be stranger than fiction, 
supplies at least isolated instances of Wakefields neither few nor far 
between ; their cases differing from his rather in degree than in kind. 
Mrs, Gaskell appears to have been founding fiction upon fact when she 
cited the example of “a relation of mine,” who, “ charming as he is in 
many points, has the little peculiarity of liking to change his lodgings 
once every three months on an average, to the bewilderment of his 
friends;” which peculiarity she made the text or starting-point of an 
essay on “ Disappearances,” 
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One can easily understand a man with such a past as Prince Charles 
Edward's had been taking to periodical disappearances in his later and 
unhappier years. From Avignon, for example, after a residence of two 
months he abruptly withdrew himself, and for a long while his move- 
ments—if he was on the move—were a mystery. For more than a year 
he was lost sight of by his friends, and even by his nearest relations. 
Morbid feelings, suggests one of his biographers, acting upon a character 
naturally secretive, seem to have been the cause of this strange con- 
duct. On another occasion we are told how “the secretiveness which 
he had shown in the Highlands, when passing from one retreat and one 
set of friends to another, now reappeared, and it marked much of his 
future career.” And again at a later stage in the chequered progress of 
that “strange eventful history,” “obscurity again settles upon him for 
a period. Where he travelled, or where he stayed, what name and 
character he assumed, and by whom he was attended,” were questions, 
vexed and vexatious questions, which those even who were most in the 
prince’s confidence entirely failed to solve. 

Descartes at one time, without quitting Paris, kept himself so closely 
withdrawn from his acquaintance, that it was two years before the most 
intimate of them succeeded in finding him out. Swift at one time re- 
tired from Dublin to the south of Ireland, and there continued for the 
space of several months, without communicating, it is said, with even 
his dearest friends, or putting it into the power of the nearest of those 
dearest to prate of his whereabouts. Benjamin Constant had a restless 
spirit that impelled him to start suddenly on expeditions which should 
leave no trace of his transit. Von Buch, the distinguished geologist, 
would leave his house in Berlin without telling anyone of his inten- 
tions, remain away for weeks or months, and return with as little notice 
given,—if with as little notice taken, so much the better for him. The 
late Baron von Stockmar, a cherished guest from time to time at Wind- 
sor Castle, is said to have left that royal roof in the same abrupt manner 
as that of his exit from other households—without a hint of his inten- 
tions at the time, or a clue to trace his erratic course elsewhither. The 
author of the Caxtonian essays pictures a typically shy man, who, with 
the dissimulation peculiar to that form of shyness, suffers annoyances to 
accumulate without implying by a word that he ever feels them, until 
he can bear them no longer. Then suddenly he absconds, shuts himself 
up in some inaccessible fortress, and perhaps has recourse to his pen, 
with which, safe at a distance, his shyness corrupts into ferocity. “It 
was but the other day that a shy acquaintance of mine threw his family 
into consternation by going off none knew whither, and sending a deed 
of separation to the unsuspecting wife, who for ten years had tormented 
him without provoking a syllable of complaint.” Aloisius Bertrand, the © 
French poet, known in this country, if not by his own writings, at least 
by Sainte-Beuve’s charming sketch of him, used to disappear from the 
ken of his friends, evanish and give no sign, not even the sign-manual 
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of a bit of handwriting. To tell the why and wherefore of his flitting 
would be too much to ask ; but neither was there any means of telling 
the whither and where. He was like one of the Lake poets, as depicted 
by another of them : 


‘“ Here on his hours he hung as on a book, 
On his own time here would he float away, 
As doth a fly upon a summer brook ; 
But go to-morrow, or belike to-day, 
Seek for him,—he is fled, and whither none can say. 
* * * *” 


What ill was on him, what he had to do, 
A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 
* * * * 


Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was, 

Whenever from our valley he withdrew ; 

For happier soul no living creature has 

Than he had, being here the long day through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did woo: 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong ; 
But verse was what he had been wedded to; 

And his own mind did, like a tempest strong, 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along.” 
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I wATOH with a weary yearning, 
I watch till my eyes grow dim, 
For my hero home-returning, 
And the chaplets weave for him. 
For he comes from the fields of glory, 
Where the foe lies stark and dead, 
And his name for our children’s story 
Shall live when the years have fled. 


He comes; and my heart to meet him 
Goes forth o’er the shining sea ; 

We have tuned the harps to greet him 
Who comes to be crowned by me. 

And I would there were garlands fairer 
Than these that our glad hands hold ;, 

That nature had roses rarer, 

Or a costlier gift than gold. 











He comes; may the waves before him 
Rest calm where the great sail swings ; 

May the gracious skies bend o’er him 
With the fragrance summer brings! 

And then, when a nation’s altars 

\ Are rich with the spoils of Rome, 

| I shall kiss with a lip that falters, 

| For joy that my love comes home. 

| H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
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DIANA GAY 
SB Hobel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC, ETO, 


Book the Third 
Cuapter I. Tut Crip Rovunp. 


Lapy Marcaret returned a little heated and put out. She had seen 
some people, and had come a little suddenly on a large tea-party, 
where she had met some odious people whom she disliked, and who 
she knew were enjoying the business. These, with a malicious interest 
and a more malicious sympathy, condoled with her on this trial, and 
were malignantly curious about details. She thought, too, she was 
neglected, and postponed toa new and wealthy lady who was rising on 
the horizon. The Pollenfen heiress too had not shown the interest she 
had counted on. Yet when she returned, and found Diana poorly, and 
with the troubled, “scared” look on her face, she was touched, and ran 
to infold her in an embrace of rustling silk and lace. 

“ Poor child,” she said, ‘now it will all come right; Z know it will!” 

On that night they were to go on the invariable and never-failing 
parade,” as one of the old officer-friends called it; and the young 
Lord Patmore was to attend them. 

“The boy is always late,” said Lady Margaret; “and we shall be 
half-an-hour on the stairs.” 

She was right. They had to wait some ten or twelve minutes or so 
after the hour. She had made the great argosy wait at the door; and 
then a note was brought in to Diana. It ran: 


“Dear Miss Gay,—I am obliged to go to the country to-night on 
business, and cannot go with you to the ball. Pray excuse me to Lady 
Margaret Bowman. I am not well. PATMORE.” 


Lady Margaret gave a sort of snort. ‘“ Not well: fiddle-de-dee ! 
This is some of his wretched acting and clever little trickery, as he 
thinks it.” 

Diana, dressed for the sacrifice, coloured, but tossed her head scorn- 
fully. ‘“ We don’t want him at all,” she said; “and, thank Heaven, I 
never did. I understand—” 

“ Nonsense, dear,” said Lady Margaret; “you do not. Keep up 
your heart, you know, before those people ; for they’ll be watching you, 
dear, and making out all sorts of things. I know that wretched Wally 
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Pepys has been inventing all sorts of lies, just to give himself import- 
ance, and get a dinner in return for his information; so, dear, don’t be 
looking dejected, but dance away merrily.” 

With this judicious encouragement they entered the arena; but 
Diana’s attempt at looking indifferent only produced a scornful expres- 
sion on her pretty mouth. She fancied everyone was looking at her. 
In reality the world does not care so much for us, and our concerns, as 
to let even the enjoyment of our coming misfortune interfere with their 
regular sports. The story was whispered about, “'That’s the young girl 
spoken of in the Regent-street Chronicle. It’s all coming on next month.” 

Several of her and Lady Margaret’s friends and male retainers, 
as they might be called, were away, or obliged to go to some other 
party, which accidentally made the night scarcely so triumphant as 
had been some others. “It looked like neglect; and Diana said to her- 
self bitterly, “‘O, how like this cruel world !” 

Lady Margaret was out of humour. There had been also some 
mal-entendu about her midnight meal. 

As we have said, there was no conspiracy, nothing cruel ; but Diana’s 
gentle sensitiveness seemed to detect a change. Still, here was a good- 
natured face, a little spare figure, in front of Diana, who had just come 
back from a rather dismal dance. It was Sir John Williamson, the 
Attorney-General. Yonder was Lady Jane “instructing counsel,” that 
is, surrounded with admiring gentlemen. Sir John had to go out now 
and again, just as the carriage and servants would be ordered at eleven 
o'clock. He bore it very well, and indeed was rather proud of his 
showy lady. 

He took Diana’s hand cordially. ‘Dancing away,” he said. “I 
wonder what dancing is like. I would give the world to know the 
feeling, the enjoyment. Will you come down and have an ice? No, 
T am not ornamental enough ?” 

*‘ Delighted,” said Diana, with alacrity; “what an unkind speech !” 

“So we are going to have a little law-suit,” he went on as they 
descended. ‘ My poor child, to pick you out to be worried in this way ! 
Well, I am not going to worry you either; but you know this is all in 
my trade. Now tell me about it,” he added seriously. “I want to 
know; for I have a great interest in you, my dear child, and we must 
do our best for you.” 

“0, how kind of you, Sir John!” said Diana. “ But itis so sudden, 
and it has frightened me, you know. I am alone, I may say, and have 
80 few to turn to, since—since my poor darling left me.” 

“‘ Nonsense; you have plenty. Tell me, would you be afraid to 
pay a busy man a visit in his own study to-morrow morning, and we'll 
talk it over seriously ?” 

Diana’s eyes: brightened. 

“You are so good, Sir John. Indeed I will. That is, though, I 
have nothing to tell as yet ; but they are going to make it.all out.” 
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“‘ Very well,” he said; “we can put it off until they do make it out. 
Just tell your solicitor, when he has his case pretty well ready, to 
send the papers, and I’ll give you a good opinion—at least as good as 
is going. Don’t think of it a moment. Those things are very likely 
made up to extort money. There, theré’s Welbore coming to claim 
you,” 

This comfort put Diana quite in spirits again, and the kindness of 
the great law-officer’s manner quite comforted her. ‘I will come, in- 
‘deed,” she said; “and it is so good of you.” Then they went home. 

Sir Duncan Dennison, physician-in-ordinary to the Queen, had been 
calling in occasionally at Lady Margaret’s, andin his playful fashionable 
way, soas not to give alarm to anybody, had warned her—his finger up 
—about the “ fulness,” and those “ dangerous dinner-parties.” 

‘A year in one of those ascetic monastic orders, my dear Lady 
Margaret,” he said, “ would do us all a world of good.” 

Lady Margaret, indeed, thought poorly of the faculty; they were 
“ all fiddle-de-dee, my dear ;” and she only tolerated her friend Sir Duncan 
for the gossip he brought “from those little dark dens at St. James’s,” 
and above all, from Hampton Court, where he had a large clientéle 
among the honourable spinsters, and lean and slippered pantaloons of 
quality, who were there en pension. 

He was “the most agreeable creature, my dear.” He had always 
some bit of sweetbread in his pocket — that is, a succulent. morsel of 
scandal—that was singularly toothsome. The doctor himself relished it 
quite as much; was, indeed, as his friends said, a true old woman of the 
Court; and after the first minute or two forgot his profession, and was 
in an easy-chair, pouring out his stores of news. 

Lady Margaret, laughing at his warning, had this season made one 
of her most vigorous campaigns in the dinner-party way. Having “ got 
Bowman” to take the house, she enjoyed the novelty, and, as it were, 
made up for past and lost time. Very soon she had forgotten Diana’s 
trouble, that spectral sword which was hanging over the young girl's 
head, and gave that worn and troubled look to those bright eyes, 

“ My dear,” said Lady Margaret, “I suppose it will all come right. 
These are some low creatures, depend upon it; and this is their story.” 

She had been worried herself a good deal of late. Bowman was 
talking about the expense, and the bills were coming in; that for the 
argosy and the great horses had “on job” was frightful. But there 
was a great business approaching—a select and royal ball, given in honour 
of the Prince of Rumpenbittel, who, it was supposed, wished for one of 
the junior English princesses for his son, and it was thought was very 
likely to succeed. He had brought this son—Fritz—a long, yellow, 
hulking young German, and everything was going on prosperously, the 
ground. being indeed smooth, laid out in velvet grass, from the known 
partiality of the English nation for these sort of alliances, 

There was one ball given at the palace to the regular crowd, the 
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genteel rank-and-file, when the grand staircase and the “ splendid suites 
of rooms,” &c. were thrown open, “and the place really swarmed, my 
dear, with members,” and the commoner sorts of lords. But there was 
to follow a far choicer and more restricted business—the line to be 
drawn, the gilt cord stretched across; and to get inside, under, or even 
stride over this barrier, if it could be done with decency, was the struggle 
now going on. It was, according to Lady Margaret’s favourite phrase, 
to be “ all the elect and select, my dear.” 

In nearly every “set,” circle, or community, each person has certainly 
a fellow, or family, with a particular and odious relation to him or 
her—the rock ahead, as the gentlemen of tragedy would call it—a sort 
of Grundy, which rises, Jack-in-the-box-like, at every moment the other 
wishes to rise, and thus gets in the way of the light or the warmth, or 
any advantage that may be coming. In short, these are really the per- 
sons “made for each other;” and every one of us has this mysterious 
relation to some obstructive. Do we wish to quaff the cup of bliss, 
they must go near to snatching it from us, or at least put their detesta- 
ble lips to it at the same moment, when it becomes as good as poisoned. 
When the bliss has not yet come, but coming, we see their shadow on 
the ground gradually enlarging. It is an eternal struggle; sometimes 
we vanquish them, but oftener they us. They are a sort of monster we 
cannot get rid of. We are fastened to each other according to the 
rule of the Danish punishment, and can only hew each other to death. 
Lady Margaret Bowman and Lady Mantower were in precisely this 
relation. 

This “‘ Mantower woman,” as Lady Margaret called her, had of late 
“grown to a pitch that was becoming unbearable.” Lady Margaret 
would swell and turn pink, and flush up hotly, as she spoke of her. She 
confronted Lady Margaret everywhere. She had more than her usual 
success, and Lady Margaret more than usual ill-luck. And here was this 
German ducal ball, which Lady Margaret Bowman “ was moving hea- 
ven and earth” to get to, as the phrase runs, and for which that tremen- 
dous form of exertion had not helped her in the least. From Mr. Pen- 
guin, “who was about the Court,” had come one morning a fatal re- 
ply—as it might be from the Home Secretary announcing that the law 
must take its course—and all hope had fled. She was deeply mortified. 
It was just like Bowman—good for nothing always—a man with all his 
county interest, and yet whom they no more regarded than if he was an 
old hunting-whip. The mortification seemed to take hold of her mind; 
and while poor little Diana needed all the comfort of talk and sympathy 
in her trouble, Lady Margaret would wander off to what she called this 
insult. 

There was one of the usual dinner-parties coming on—cast in a 
mould, all in one piece, as it were : figures, company, table, attendants 
en bloc—so little variation was there-—at the Merk Antrobus’s. The same 
typical men and women; the same dresses, “low necks,” and what she 
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would have called “tow-row” headdresses. The argosy came rolling 
and swinging up as usual, opened its porthole, and banged off its heavy © 
steps, and groaned and reeled as its portly captain descended heavily; 
then righted with a spring of relief when she was on shore. Diana, 
duly attendant, stepped out lightly, and seemed to fly to the landing- 
place. It was the old form of entrance, the old simpering and welcome, 
the eternal pattern. When these veterans of society are in honourable 
retraite, how confused must be the retrospect—the past seeming to go 
round before their eyes, like that toy called the zoetrope, and showing 
confused dinner after dinner, that seem to “run into each other” with 
bewildering monotony. 

It was a very stately dinner, the Antrobuses being wealthy and 
important people,—highly fashionable too. Diana was very silent, yet 
never so interesting, as the young gentleman who took her down 
thought, and who did his utmost to cheer her, and perhaps to make 
himself agreeable. Alas, she had not seen the evening number of the 
Regent-street Chronicle, the lively gentleman’s paper, which seemed to 
keep its eye, as it were, on the case, and which gave now and again 
some mysterious bit of information about it, acquired no one knew how. 
Nearly everyone in the company had seen it save Lady Margaret and 
her protégée, the former being about as likely to look at a newspaper 
as at a law-book: except indeed that Diana had to read out that one 
column in the Morning Plush, where the list of company, &c. was given. 
This little paragraph ran thus : 

*‘ It seems the affaire Gay progresses. We understand that within 
the last week a new and important link in the chain of evidence has been 
discovered. Those who have seen the plaintiff say that the likeness to 
the late Mr. Gay is something striking. The defendant’s solicitor is 
on the Continent looking for facts; for the sake of the fair tenant in 
possession, it is hoped he will find none of the proverbially stubborn 
ones.” 


CHaAptTer II. 
LADY MARGARET RETIRES. 


Hap anyone told of or shown this statement to Lady Margaret, 
it would have had little effect on her. Her mind was full of one sub- 
ject—her rock ahead was there, sitting opposite, though she, Lady 
Margaret, had at least the satisfaction of being taken down before her. 
The “odious Mantower” was in great spirits, cordial even to her 
enemy, who little divined the reason of this hilarity. The former was 
quite cowed by this persecution. Diana noticed the growing colour 
in her cheeks, and that she did not speak much, but seemed quite to 
forget the wholesome caution of the Court Doctor. The “ odious Man- 
tower” was a tall, angular woman, whose daughters, long like herself, 
were dispersed round and about the table, “jerking their necks like 
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storks,” so had their enemy thus unkindly described them. This ‘ela- 
tion disturbed Lady Margaret. 

Presently, ‘when the ladies had removed to the drawing-room, and 
were resdlved im that committee of the whole house, and had com- 
tmenced those mysterious Hleusinian mysteries of which the writer 
dare not speak, ‘and hath no knowledge, suspecting that if mortal man 
were to intrnde he would be justly sacrificed, again Lady Mantower 
broke out. ‘The subject was the ducal ball, introduced by the lady of 
the house. 

‘*We are not fine enough, it seems,” she said, “for these German 
people. As they didnot think of us, it was not ‘worth taking trouble 
about.” 

Nearly everyone joined in this judicious way of viewing the matter. 
Lady Margaret spoke of the whole with a sort of scorn. 

“ Your girls like this sort of thing,” said the hostess to Lady Man- 
tower; “and it will amuse them.” 

Diana saw Lady Margaret start. 

“Yes,” said Lady Mantower ; “they sent us an invitation. I am 
sure Rose and Mary will enjoy seeing the young Prince. It was so 
nice of them, so kind, was it not?—I thought you were going,” she 
added, turning to Lady Margaret. “But they tell me it is very diffi- 
cult to get.” 

It was notoriously hard to make that lady stagger under any blow ;. 
but she did on this occasion. It was the last straw; her presence of 
mind had all but given way, and she had nearly said, “What! you 
asked! it’s false!’ But the gentlemen were coming up, clustering 
each to some lady’s feet with the old fatuous smile, as who should say, 
“ How droll Iam! what: funny creatures we-are !”’ 

Diana notieed that Lady Margaret had a wild and confounded look, 
and seemed more flushed than she had perceived before. She had even 
observed with disquiet that too hearty meal, and determined that when 
they got home she would really get on some of her little coaxing ways 
—as it were, ornaments—and speak seriously, and implore her for her 
own sake to mind. what Sir Duncan had said. Lady Margaret was 
so very full in person; that large figure was stored with all sorts of 
unwholesome juices. 

In due time they were going out to the argosy, shining and glitter- 
ing in the lamp-light, Lady Margaret leaning heavily on Antrobus. 
Down went the steps, “thud, thud,” like clods on-a coffin. 

“Such a pleasant evening!” said Lady Margaret, according to her 
old mechanical formula—and which she would have said still, had she 
been sitting the whole night long on St. Lawrence’s gridiron—“ really 
charming !’”’ 

** $0 glad you liked it,” said Antrobus. ‘ And I‘hope, Miss Gay—” 

Diana was tolerably well trained also : 

*T liked ‘it.so much !” 
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Then they rolled away home. Then Lady Margaret burst out in a 


“Whois she? What doesshe mean? You heard all that? ‘Nice 
pass things are coming to. But I’ll expose her; I know things about 
her—things if they were known, she daren’t set her foot in the ‘palace. 
They’d turn her out.’ 

Diana had never heard her speak so excitedly. 

* Don’t think of it, dear,’”’ she said; “ it’s not worth—” 

“Not worth, child!’ said Lady Margaret. “How can you know? 
Though, indeed, it’s getting not to be worth, when creatures of that 
sort—” Here she became silent. 

Diana wondered at the excitement, at the trembling voice, and at'this 
way—unusual with Lady Margaret—of looking at such a thing as ‘a 
calamity. 

On rolled the argosy, swinging round corners, flashing a blaze into 
some pedestrian’s eyes like a mammoth policeman, and finally drew up 
at their ‘house in Portman-square. Instantly the hall-door flew open, 
the steps were down, and Diana had fluttered out “like a bird,”’as her 
admirers would say. Lady Margaret’s descent was always a’more la- 
borious and tedious business. ‘‘ Jeames” or Thomas was ready, standing 
in all his height and majesty, his strong arm bent forward, which her 
ladyship used to clutch and grasp almost eonvulsively as she came out, 
‘a process against which “Jeames” made many ‘a “servants’-’all” pro- 
test, as being “ houtreegious, reely ;” protesting that “‘a man’s ‘harm 
hain’t quite a balluster.” But on this night Jeames’s arm remained 
bent for some seconds, and her ladyship never stirred. Diana’s little 
white ‘figure was seen in the hall, waiting to receive her. 

The great menial ‘had come up the steps with a seared ‘stride, ‘to 
fetch a lamp, for the large figure within the argosy was quite at ‘rest, 
and never stirred. Down fluttered her ladyship’s maid, and figures 
from below came rushing up; and some people in the street stopped 
and lingered curiously as they saw the lamp ‘brought out, and the 
young girl in a cloak on the steps, and then the figure carried in. 

Sir Duncan was roused up from his bed, and came in a surprisingly 
short time. In a moment he was‘at work, and in a moment had com- 
fort for the agitated girl. 

‘A stroke,” he said ; “but a desperate hard one. I told her of 
this again and again. You see she breathes. We may do something 
yet.” And with the usual fiery remedies he laboured hard ; and before 
morning Lady Margaret was alive again. 

Bowman had been telegraphed for. With the day other physicians 
came and gathered round her. Diana—infinitely relieved when they 
told her that all danger was gone, but that™‘we must be ‘most care- 
ful”—saw now quite another Lady Margaret sitting up there before 
her; one who seemed as though some ruins had fallen on and crushed 
her. There was another face, bloodless, and altered in shape; and she 
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was almost scared to see how the mouth hung down at one corner, 
and what a dull, stony stare came into the eyes at times. 

Under such a trial there was but one course, Sir Duncan said,—to 
go abroad and “drink waters,” and at once, without a second’s delay. 
So had ended what might be called the fourth act of Lady Margaret’s 
life: the next would languish through, without interest or business. 
Indeed, it was full time that the curtain should come down. She could 
now only speak in strange indistinctness; her images of “ the odious 
Mantower” and her rivalry had passed away; the great ducal ball, 
where that enemy had flourished, was over, and was as nothing; all 
was changed. The mansion was being given up hurriedly; great 
trunks were in the hall; “Jeames” had received notice; the argosy 
and tall horses had gone home. Diana, sitting up half the nights, the 
most tender and solicitous of nurses, would have gone anywhere with 
her to continue those offices of devotion. But that could not be; she 
could not be away from her suit. A hired nurse had come into office ; 
this trained service was indispensable. As many friends said, “God 
help poor Bowman!” who never did a thing for himself in his life. 

There, however, was to be left our Diana, without a substantial 
female friend to turn to. To whom could she go? ‘There she was 
to be in that hired house which she had taken, a dismal prospect 
before her, with coming dangers and a new world. ‘Trials and troubles 
seemed to be crowding on her. At last it was the night of the de- 
parture of the Bowmans, and it had grown nearly dark. She was sitting 
with the helpless lady upstairs, when word was brought that Captain 
Lugard was below. He had been away. 

“‘ Diana,” he said eagerly, “I only heard two days ago; but they 
would not let me go. I have come the moment I could get free. 
What are these people going to do with you? Surely not leaving you 
here ?” 

‘They must go,” said Diana. “Poor Lady Margaret dare not stay.” 

“ But what is to become of you? My God! have they not thought 
of that? Do they mean to cast you off, now that they have no more 
use for you? Have you thought of yourself, dear Diana?” 

Diana looked at him, a little scared. She had not thought of this ; 
she was not selfish. | 

“TI must stay here, of course,” she said. 

“You? a young girl; impossible! No; I have thought of it—very 
anxiously too. You must come to me—to us—your old friend, that has 
your interest at heart.” 

“Ono!” said she, starting; “that could not be.” 

“Could not be!” said he; “perhaps so. But where will you 
go, Diana? What is to become of you? Think of your enemies; 
think of the net that is gathering about you, a young girl, alone, 
without any friends. Ah, you must think of this. With us you will 
have your old Kitty—Kitty Crowder.” 
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This struck Diana. 

“Indeed, I am very unfortunate,” she said, a little helplessly; “ and 
I don’t know what to do. But you said enemies. I have done nothing 
to anyone that I know of.” 

“Think ; just think, then. Is there no one that hates me, and hates 
you ?” 

“Robert Bligh? O, he would not harm me. I am sure at this 
moment if he knew—” 

“Will nothing convince you?” said Lugard impatiently. “But, 
thank heaven! we have the proofs at last. Page came back last night, 
and has traced all. He will be here in a few minutes, and you shall 
know from his own lips. There!” 

There was a step on the stair, and Mr. Page entered. He greeted 
Diana with his old air of lowly subservience. 

“ Now, Page,” said Lugard impatiently, “ you are justin time. Tell 
what you have found out, and speak plainly.” 

“TI always do,” said the other coldly, “on business matters. I shall 
not trouble Miss Gay with details unless she wishes it; but if she will 
allow me to summarise the matter in a sentence or two—” 

“ Yes; tell me quick, is your news good or bad?” 

“It is satisfactory, as far as it is certain and can be depended on. 
I have all the papers here, chapter and verse, page and line; and it 
comes to this—to what I thought.’ 

“ And to what J thought, and what I said all along,” said Lugard. 
‘* Allow me, please. It comes to this, I say; whether it be a con- 
spiracy, whether there is any case or not, the whole has been got up 
by the Bligh family.” 

“What?” said Diana timidly. “Ono! Surely not. But have you 
proof?” 

“As I live, yes; indeed, it is notorious at Boulogne. It was not 
difficult to find. Mrs. Bligh has been there months, hunting up this, 
hunting up that. She has succeeded so far. Her son—” 

“No; not Robert ?” 

“Yes; I met him in the packet coming back. I suppose, after 
having arranged his work. The mother and he had been settling their 
plans together. It was she who found out this girl in a convent; 
indeed, she makes no secret of it. But I have all the proofs.” 

“©, how cruel, how wicked!” cried Diana; “and I never injured 
them.” 

That night, as Diana was watching beside Lady Margaret, the pic- 
ture of herself in her desertion and desolation came back upon her very 
forcibly. She shrank from it with a sort of terror. Above all, she was 
now filled with a warm resentment and indignation against the mother 
and son who could be thus vindictive. She felt her spirit rise, and was 
ready to meet their attacks as boldly. Before the next evening she had 
agreed to accept the asylum which her old, kind, and true friends had 
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offered to her; for she saw at last how sensible was Lugard, and how 
truly he had divined what she had never seen herself. 

It did look suspicious, all but convincing. Mr. Page, returning 
home from Boulogne, had actually met Robert Bligh on the deck of the 
packet, and recognised at once so well-known and “rising” a junior. 





CuaptTer III. 
A BONE OF A FAMILY SKELETON, 


AFTER Robert’s last interview with Diana, he had gone home to a 
great brief, which was ready waiting to absorb, and even to devour 
him. But he could not shut out what sould come between his eyes 
and his papers—the strange discovery he had made that day. All 
through the fluttering leaves of Cox and Malagrida (he was ‘for the 
respondents, and would have to open their case before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor the following day), he was pursued by this disturbing notion. 
Pity, sorrow—and perhaps the old love, which he could not extinguish 
80 readily as he imagined—that terrible and sudden reverse for one so 
young, so innocent, so full of hope and beauty, and enjoyment of all 
the pleasant things of the world—quite took hold of him, and kept 
him in a reverie, thrusting out the obtrusive “ respondent” Malagrida, 
and by midnight scarcely “a single fact” had been taken in. All that 
he had heard came floating between his mind and it, and distracted 
his attention. He had a strange and secret conviction that what had 
been charged was quite true—that Mrs. Bligh had some part in this 
surprising turn. Her awful and mysterious allusions to punishment, 
her invocations of vengeance on Diana’s ‘head, now ‘recurred to him. 
He knew how firm of purpose, how unrelenting even, she was ; ‘and he 
recalled that, when he had asked about the object of her visit to Bou- 
logne, she had answered bluntly and curtly, “that she had a good 
reason for going there.” Then came a crush of business, increasing 
with him every day, and he had little time to think or speculate. He 
had a certain instinct—such as never failed him in doubtful cases— 
that ‘there was something real and substantial at ‘the bottom of this 
suit with which poor Diana was menaeed. The skilled ‘lawyer, at the 
first glance, often feels such an inspiration, which rarely misleads. 
But still it-was only too likely that Mrs. Bligh would not be checked 
by any consideration which stood in the way of her purpose. He had 
clear and certain recollections of little passages in old days of his boy- 
hood; and though he loved and respected her, he knew her character 
and her iron purpose in such matters as well as though she were a 
witness and in ‘the box under his treatment. 

The evening mail had been just brought in to him, generally half- 
a-dozen letters strong. The morning one was by far the heavier. 
There was one letter on thin post-paper, and covered over with the 
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parti-coloured ‘blue ‘and orange stamps and smirched marks which 
betray the foreign ‘letter. It was from Mrs. Bligh: he opened it eagerly, 
for it came apropos. 


“ My DEAR CHILD,”—it ran,—“ you have heard by this time of what 
has overtaken her. Was I a true prophet? I told you vengeance ‘would 
‘overtake her, and it has. Nor do you imagine, nor let her and her 
friends persuade you, that it.is a mere idle menace—a thing that will 
blow over, or that will be proved to be a low trumped-up matter to: 
extort. money. She may tell her friends so, and they will tell her; but 
it is nothing of the kind, as.J know, and as the world -will know by 
and by.” 


Robert Bligh did not read any more; this convinced him. “Within 
half‘an hour his resolution had been ‘taken. He ‘had sent Malagrida 
back ‘to his solicitor, naming a friend who was ready to take it up ; 
and by the first continental train next morning was hurrying down 
to Folkestone. By the afternoon he was gliding into the bright 
and ‘theatrical port of Boulogne, looking at its gay colours and unfa- 
‘miliar faces. 

The gossiping exiles of that pleasant place of refuge, the lively 
natives and good-natured shopkeepers, had long noticed—the former 
with an exaggerated curiosity, the latter with the polite toleration of 
citizens of the world—the austere and ascetic-looking female who had 
come to live among them for a short while, and who was restlessly 
going about making some mysterious inquiries. The English expa- 
triots at first could not make her out, and offered their usual advances; 
but when her hostile manner and cold accueil had firmly repelled ‘them, 
became (also as usual) her determined foes. Many were the circum- 
stantial stories sent round: she had fled from her creditors— her 
daughter had run away with a music-master, “an awfal business”— 
with more ingenious fables. The French, as we said, were utterly in- 
curious; but noticing that she was a good deal with a certain aged 
abbé, who lived en retraite, as it were, in a modest lodging in the haute 
ville, quietly set her down as a devote enragée, who had been in youth 
and in middle age equally “enraged” for pleasure, and was now only 
taking the usual French course. 

Devotion at Boulogne was the amusement of old age, as pleasure 
had been of youth and maturity. Every day had its season accord- 
ing to this philosophic people, who were content with quiet solutions 
of things, and did not seek to penetrate deep for mysterious secrets.. 
It was presently known that the stranger had gone away to Amiens, 
and that she had returned; but some (English) curiosity was deservedly 
excited when old Captain Filby reported that he had seen Dubosc— 
the retired police-officer—pay her a visit. This state of observation 
continued for some weeks, until the handsome Mrs. Fazakerly and her 
husband arrived and began “to dash out,” as it was called, and all the 
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broken-down “pack” harked away on that scent, and to a new cry. 
Another month went by, and it was all forgotten; until the same 
Captain Filby told one evening, at the Club, that he was sure old 
“ Bonaparte’s” son had arrived—such was the disrespectful name he 
had given the lady, from her peculiar cast of features—as he had over- 
heard him give that name to the passport-fellow in the office. 

Mrs. Bligh was sitting in one of the bright and cheerful rooms that 
give on the hill, which is called the Grande Rue, when a native maid 
entered with news that there was a gentleman below. 

Mrs. Bligh was never startled: she did not start when he entered, 
though a faint tinge of colour came into her grim cold cheeks. She 
welcomed him as though they had parted, not indeed the day before, 
but perhaps the week before ; there was that measure of warmth in her 
reception. But Robert fancied he saw a sort of distrust or inquiring 
challenge in her face, as who should say, “Why have you come? what 
is it brings you?” 

They sat down together, mother and son, and he talked of what 
he knew would please and interest her—his own prospects and success. 
Then dinner came; and when the maid had gone he came at once 
gravely to the subject he was full of. Almost at once, and even be- 
fore he began, her manner changed: she composed herself to a stiff 
and hostile attitude. 

“ This dreadful news,” he said, “about poor Diana—” 

She interrupted him. “ You got my letter? Yes; dreadful for her, 
if you will.” 

“Dreadful for all who have an interest in a poor helpless, friend- 
less child.” 

**T see—not cured yet. You have seen her, I suppose, since she 
learned this ?” 

‘“‘'Yes, for a short time.” 

“Of course. And I suppose she went through her old course of his- 
trionic tricks—her tears and helplessness? She can do all that business 
well.” 

“On the contrary, mother, I must tell you she gave me no such 
reception ; but made the most cruel charges—which, Heaven knows, I 
do not deserve.” 

Scorn and rage came into Mrs. Bligh’s face. ‘And she dares to 
keep this up still—the artful, designing, ill-conditioned creature! But 
she shall be brought down ; and brought low. I tell you so, Robert. 
For these years of insult and insolence, which she thinks all sport and 
innocence, she shall soon atone ; and, if we wish it, we can make her 
come grovelling to our knees, Robert, to beg mercy. I promise you 
that, Robert—I, your mother—and I never yet promised what I did 
not perform !” 

There was a silence. Robert made a motion to speak, but restrained 
himself. He looked at her doubtfully. 
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“This is what I have always deprecated,” he said. “I want no 
vengeance and no punishment ; besides, what can we do? This will turn 
out a mere vain menace ; one of those schemes to get money to which 
many families have been exposed.” 

His heart misgave him later for thus trying diplomacy with her; 
but he wished to know more. She was so eager, that she thought the 
chance of failure was the only thing that stood in the way of his adhe- 
sion. She began at once. 

‘Tell me first about her—what she said, what she dared to say. 
Was there no sign of repentance or grace—no promise of the old love ?” 

‘* My dear mother, we have done with that long ago.” 

“Then I tell her she may have done with it, but not with the con- 
sequences. You and I shall live to see her begging yet; coming to 
you a reduced girl, asking you to get her into some decent family as a 
governess, to earn her bread. She will think of the old love then; but 
it will do her no good. ; 

“ How do you know all this?” he said abruptly. 

“ Ah, Robert, what have I come here for? What have I been doing 
these six weeks past? What have I been hunting up night and day 
—dreaming of ? What have I despaired of finding, but have found at 
last ? I found it, though.” 

“What, mother ?” 

“Listen,” she said, “Robert. Draw in your chair close. You 
shall know the whole; what it has cost me so much trouble day and 
night to make out.” 

“No, mother, I do not want to know. I can have nothing to do 
with this; and warned you that I could not.” 

“ Folly !” she said contemptuously. “ But you shall; you must see 
what a net I have woven about her, and she shall never break through 

Robert Bligh—faintly protesting—then had to listen ; for he felt, or 
at least this seemed to be his excuse, that he must save her from her- 
self. Curiosity also was at work. This was the story she told him. 


CHapTer IY. 
A PIECE OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


Some five-and-thirty years before, the colonists found among them 
a fair and good-looking young man, with a pleasant laugh and a hearty, 
careless manner, who, in a very short time, grew to be liked by a good 
many. His name was Burgess; and as he seemed to have some money, 
and spent it freely in entertaining friends, he was considered delight- 
fal. No one thought of asking who Mr. Burgess was, from whence he 
came, or why he stayed there,—questions tacitly avoided in the place, 
unless a man had become generally odious, and there was object in 
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putting him down. Then malignity stopped at nothing; and when the 
truth could not be found, falsehood and invention. did just as well. 

Young Captain Burgess soon came to be one of the “leaders” of 
the society there, such as it was, and had soon commended himself to 
the young ladies of the place. His free, joyous manners were found 
delightful, and his forwardness not impudence or familiarity, as they 
would have. appeared in someone less gifted. He presently became a 
very wild young man, and soon the rumour went abroad of scrapes and 
riots and foolish escapades, at. which the English chaplain used to shake 
his head with pity. 

The little Boulogne theatre led a sort of stagnant dramatic exist- 
ence, whose players. held much. the same relation to other places as 
the audience did to the town itself, and who were thus, as. it were, 
exiled from their native dramatic country. The French found their 
way there, and were amused; but the English were very contemptuous 
in their estimation of the perforniances, and were perpetually and un- 
fairly comparing it with “the King’s Theatre” at home, or Covent 
Garden. Young Burgess sometimes strolled in,—once or twice “ got 
up a row,” and was dragged out ferociously by the gendarmes, 

’ At last it was known that the “administration” had engaged a 
dancer,—tenth-rate, perhaps, but still with good looks,—* the Duval,” as 
she was called ; and this quickened the languid curiosity of the English. 
She was pronounced by those judges “very fair on the whole;” and was, 
indeed, bold enough in her generation. Mr. Burgess was soon found 
to be one of her most ardent admirers, going every night, applauding 
noisily, to the disgust. of the French, throwing bouquets, and fairly 
getting into a fresh quarrel with some man who had shown signs of 
disapprobation. He was seen on the Port walking with this ballerina, 
and. scandalised the not-easily-scandalised company of the place. She 
was a bold, painted, flaring creature; but whatever was the secret, she 
had made a conquest of the young Englishman ; and very soon, when 
her engagement was over, a most delicious morsel of news, more tooth- 
some than the sucre @orge to be bought at the corner shop, was sucked 
and enjoyed for many days. Captain Fibly discovered that “the poor 
fool” had actually married the girl. The amazement may be conceived. 
The conventionally “happy pair” had gone away, her engagement hay- 
ing terminated, to some other town, and were not heard of again for 
a very long time. 

Now Mrs. Bligh takes up the story, and shall tell the rest herself. 

“TI was at this time, Robert, in London, not yet married, and my 
greatest. friend in the world, though she was many many years older, 
was Laura Gay, one of the most resolute, unflinching women in the 
world, with a will and purpose worth that of a dozen men. It was 
she who did a// for those Gays, and but for that gallant working crea- 
ture, who laid her whole soul and mind to this one end, of raising up 
the family from the difficulties in which they were steeped, that girl, 
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who now behaves with all this pride and insolence to you, would have 
been a pauper. Laura’s husband was a poor weak creature, with no 
more brains than a monkey, and she ruled him for his own advantage. 
Gradually the estate got cleared; the old load of building-debt was 
paid off. She got him back to their old place in the country, and she 
actually had things in train to get an old baronetcy revived; for she 
was the proudest creature, and looked to position as the first: thing; 
and though she was not young, had the most surprising influence over 
political men. 

“Often she talked with me over these schemes of hers. ‘If I had 
only materials!’ she would say; ‘but what can I do with him? Her 
eldest son, who was in the army, was a wild scapegrace,—very delicate 
in appearance, but in reality strong; she often talked with me over 
him, and I could see all her thoughts turned to her second sensible 
and steady son. ‘He cannot live,’ she would say;—‘I know he will 
drink himself to death. Perhaps it will be the best for himself in the 
end; for if he ever comes into the property, he will waste and ruin 
everything. He has no head, no wits; he does not like me, and I do 
not like him ; and it would be a mercy.’ 

“Suddenly, one day, news arrived from the colonel of the regi- 
ment of a serious scandal — that young Gay had ‘broken out,’ had 
behaved in the most outrageous way, had set his colonel at defiance, 
and finally had gone off, leaving regiment, connections, &c., with- 
out leave or notice. No one knew what had become of him. The 
news was in all the papers, to her rage and mortification; the dis- 
grace and publicity wrung her very heart. Yet I think she felt some 
comfort when she heard he had gone to the colonies—to the back- 
woods; for she was sure he would never be heard of again. I know 
what you are thinking of, Robert—how like she was in some things 
to your mother; and so she was: and that was one reason of our 
friendship. 

“For some years he never was heard of, and this girl’s father was 
now being brought up as the heir. But one day she came rushing 
to me with a letter. ‘I knew it—I knew it!’ she said. ‘It was too 
great a blessing for me. I have had none all through my weary life.’ 
She showed me the letter. It was from Boulogne—from him—saying 
that he was ill and deserted, imploring her to come to him, and that 
he had not long to live. She begged of me, if I would do her a.ser- 
vice, to go with her; and I agreed. 

“Tt was a weary journey, and all along the road I was surprised 
at her agitation; and she kept repeating the words of the letter:  ‘ Ill 
and. deserted—ill and deserted! If he has done that—my God, if he 
‘should have done thai! But he could not: be so base and wicked !” 

“ When we arrived, we found our way to a mean lodging, and asked 
for him, as he had told us, by the name of Burgess.. As we entered 
the room, the first’ object we saw was a sickly-looking little girl, of 
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about five years old, playing about the floor. Then Mrs. Gay gave a 
cry. The doctor came in nearly at the same time, and told her that 
he had very little hope. 

“She went in and saw her son, and stayed nearly an hour. She 
told me scarcely anything; except she said, that the little girl was 
the daughter of some unfortunate married lady whom this scapegrace 
had run off with. I said nothing; but I was as shrewd and far-seeing 
as she was, and I constructed my own theory. ‘That theory I long 
thought over afterwards; and a few inquiries made it complete and 
perfect. In fact, I rather resented that she did not put confidence 
in me. 

“In a few days he died, and she was with him to the last. The 
very next morning I missed the little girl; and when I asked Laura 
Gay about it, she said that they had found out the relations, who 
had at last sent and agreed to take charge of her. They were not 
wealthy, and she, ‘as usual,’ she said, had been obliged to agree to 
make them some allowance. Again, I had my own theory and my 
own conclusion; and I had also made my own inquiries, and learned 
that ‘the married lady’ was a dancer, and that she had gone off not 
long before with a French officer. 

“Thus we settled everything happily, and returned home; and 
that—that girl’s father”—Mrs. Bligh never could call her Diana—*be- 
came the heir of Gay Court. From that time everything prospered. 
Laura made a great match for him, getting him sixty thousand pounds 
and some interest, cleared the estate, and, had she lived, would have 
recovered the old baronetcy—the darling object of all her hopes. These 
schemes became her very life itself; but I noticed a great change in 
her, as she grew every hour more stern, and iron-bound, and pitiless. 
Something like me, Robert, you will say; and indeed, she taught me 
much; and if I had not been with Her, perhaps I had been a different 
character. I often asked her about that time, and the little girl; 
what had become of her: but Laura Gay always answered me with 
a contemptuous laugh. ‘The low impostors! I am only sorry I paid 
them any money. I suppose she is keeping a café, or dancing at a 
franc a-night, like her wretched mother. Why do you want to know?’ 
I did not tell her why I wanted to know, because I had suspicions 
of my own. But when that girl was growing up, and Laura had died— 
just, too, as she was so near the baronetcy—my ambitious schemes for 
you, dear Robert, were ripening, and I kept it by me as a useful 
weapon. What gift is there, after all, like that of discreet silence— 
of not speaking until the proper moment has arrived ?” 

** And you knew all this, mother,” said he, with a shocked look, 
“and said nothing? Allowed this dreadful injustice to go on for 
years ?” 

“* Well, I repair it now,” said she calmly, “late as it is. As you say, 
a frightful wrong. But the true heir is found at last, and shall be re- 
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stored ; the false intruder, whose pride nothing but adversity can bring 
down, shall be cast out ; that cold, cruel girl shall descend to her proper 
station—to beggary and pauperism, and—serve her right.” 

Robert started. 

“JT do not believe this. This looks like some scheme that has been 
contrived.” 

“You are consistent indeed,” she said coldly, “for a lawyer. But 
no matter.” 

“‘T mean, mother, they have imposed on you, or your anger against 
her has helped to impose on you. Do not think I care for her ; but it 
is for yourself—to save you from a remorse that will embitter one part 
of your life.” 

‘Most considerate!” said she, her face every moment darkening. 
“You may spare me that conventional advice ; I have heard it before. 
But this all points to something; speak out, and let me understand you. 
Do you mean to say that you will oppose me in this business? is that 
your meaning ?” 

“Oppose you? no. But, as I said, we should inquire—see that there 
is no fraud. That is my duty. I must see to that, as I am bound— 
whatever you think. Why did you meddle with it? O mother! Diana 
was right, then, when she said that this blow came from us. And he 
—that Lugard—was only right too.” 

Mrs. Bligh darted a look of scorn and anger at him. 

“What do you mean by these words to me? I tell you I would 
wish her to know it came from us. I am proud of it, and shall take 
care the world knows it comes from us. There!” 

“Tt shall not come from me, mother,” said Robert in a low voice. 
“J could not lend myself to such a course. No, nor must you.” 

Again her face contracted. 

“Nor must I! What is this? Is this the news you have come 
over to tell your mother? What does it mean? Speak out, or—O, 
I see! you have paid this visit in Her interest ?” 

“No,” he said; “but I confess I suspected this, and I have come 
to save you from a terrible infatuation of which you would repent all 
your life.” 

“My long life !” she said bitterly ; “and which you shall have the 
glory of shortening, you cruel, ungrateful son, you! for whom I have 
given my heart’s blood. But don’t dare to come in my way, or give 
me lectures; go back to your courts as you came, and God forgive you 
your want of heart.” 

“T have much to be forgiven,” he said. “ But it is for your sake I 
speak in this way; not for myself, indeed. I know all you have done 
for me—how you have sacrificed your life for me; and as you have 
done this also in my interest, as you think it, surely I may ask you, in 
the name of Heaven and of all your love for me, to give it up.” 

“Go away, then; go back!” she said in a trembling voice, and 
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pointing to the door with a long and trembling finger; “go back. 
At. least leave my room ; I do not want you here—I have my own pur- 
poses. Bless the Being that made you that you do not take something 
worse with you, that will cleave to you all the days of your life.” 

She drew herself up—tall, grim, an awful image of terror. Some 
such image came back to him from his old childish days, when she had 
80 appeared to him; something of the old terror even came back to 
him, and mechanically he put out his hands imploringly to deprecate 
her wrath. She drew back as if she had trodden on some reptile. 

“It is too late; nothing you can do will atone for ¢wis. Take your 
part, and let me take mine ; unless—unless you go on your knees there, 
and swear that you will go back to London at once, and not move a 
finger.” 

“No. I could not,” said Robert. 

** Why do you stay, then?” she said frantically, “ Am I not to have 
the ordinary privilege of being alone when I wish it? Leave me! or must 
I ring ?” 

There was a hard steel edge in her voice that seemed to cut and 
gash as she spoke, a cold savage glare in her eye which seemed to pierce 
him. All his court readiness forsook him; he wished to speak, but 
could not. As he stood faltering, she said, “'Then J must go, I see !” 
and she swept from the room. 

He often recalled her last look of scorn and concentrated hatred, as 
it seemed to him ; but he thought her old affection would triumph, and 
that he had only to return in the morning and he would find the old 
affection and gentleness still at his service. 

When he did come back, repentant certainly, he was told that she 
was gone away—whither, they could not tell him. He came away 
sadly, yet still saying to himself, “ I could not do otherwise; and she will 
thank me afterwards, I know, for saving her from a great sense of re- 
morse,” 

On board the packet for England was the uous crowd of tourists 


and business-men. The day was fine. Robert Bligh walked about . 


the deck scarcely noticing the strange faces. Someone attracted his 
attention by an obsequious bow. He recalled that face as a profes- 
sional one, the face of one belonging to the “lower branch” of the 
profession. He recollected that the name was Page. 





CHAPTER V. 
MORTIFICATION. 

Lapy Marcaret Bowman had gone, as the Morning Plush had 
taken care to advise the public, to a watering-place on the Continent. 
This simple piece of information, which, curious to say, did not interest 
any of Lady Margaret’s friends, but did a great many who had never 
seen her, and who followed the movements of august people with the 
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greatest. zest,—this news became, under the magic of Plush treat- 
ment, as impressive as a state-paper: ‘“ We regret to learm that, owing 
to the imperative advice of her family physician, Lady Margaret 
Bowman has been obliged to leave town, to repair to the waters of 
Badentaul. It is hoped that her ladyship will be restored to health 
and strength by the sanitary agency of that celebrated curative medium. 
Miss Gay, of Gay Court, is sojourning at Folkestone.” An extract also 
from: the lively Regent-street Chronicle may be found interesting. That 
capital journal always had some sort of hot muffin ready every night, 
something fresh, good, and appetising. The other papers had to bake 
and re-bake, The evidence for the plaintiff, in the impending ejectment- 
case, had been printed for the convenience of counsel, and the omnipo- 
tent Chronicle had contrived to get hold of a copy. It gave a morsel or 
two: 

“The elements are dramatic enough,” said the Chronicle. “ What 
could be more so than the story of the Sceur Madeleine, belonging to a 
convent. of gray sisters, near Amiens. Her story was taken before a 
commission ; Mr. Staveley, Q.C., and two of his brethren—finding 
themselves, we daresay for the first time, within the enclosure of a con- 
vent. We have no doubt the learned gentlemen behaved with all the 
gravity becoming their profession. This lady, it seems, is nearly eighty, 
and tells us a little history that we would commend to Mr. Philip Watt- 
son for the first act of his next French drama at the Adelphi. She re- 
members awinter evening, avast number of years ago, and an English lady 
coming in a post-chaise, and speaking French not very intelligibly, or, as 
the sister says naively, d la Anglaise. She brought a little girl, whom she 
wished the community to bring up, and if possible convert into a nun ; 
and said that a small capital, representing some thirty pounds a-year 
interest, was already in Mr. Marx’s hands, a local Amiens banker. She 
would return every year to see her charge. It was of course in accord- 
ance with the canons of dramatic propriety that the mysterious English. 
lady never should return. The local banker, however, was a very satis-- 
factory substitute. All this we commend to Mr. Philip Wattsom aforesaid: 
as a tolerable Prologue—as it is the fashion to style a first act—of 
his ‘ Lost Child,’ or whatever else he may choose to call his piece. 

‘* But now steps in another Jady, whose name for the present we shall 
do no more than indicate obscurely, after the fashion of our contempo- 
raries, describing her as one intimately connected with a certain: rising 
barrister of the outer bar, who lately unseated on petition a gallant 
officer who represented the little borough of C—. This lady has a 
foreign story to tell also, but which we must hold over for the present.” 

That story was held over altogether, for the solicitor for the plaintiff, 
in the twinkling of an eye, made an application for an injunction to 
restrain further publication, and succeeded, and, to use his own ex- 
pression, “ salted” the lively journal in costs. 

Still, as the depositions were so voluminous, Mr. Page found his 
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account in applications for time, motions, and so forth. Parties in 
these great suits are like the old line-of-battle ships, which have to be 
slowly towed into their place before action begins—a long business of 
warping, hauling, and what not. It would take many months before 
all was ready for the first gun. 

Diana had not forgotten the hint of her kind friend Sir John. As 
soon as was practicable, she got a little sketch of her case and of its 
strong points from the solicitor, and tripped away quietly one morning 
to the great man’s house. As the little face looked out from the cab, 
the mansion had itself an awful, attorney-general sort of air; and as 
the little figure got out timorously, Lady Jane herself happened to look 
from the window, and was not a little scornful to her friends on the 
score of this visit. No lady likes such appointments. 

Sir John received Diana from behind a barricade of papers, piled up 
like sandbags in a battery; laid aside the tremendous papers in the 
case of the seizure of the William Simpson by the Argentine Republic, 
and on which he was to give the Government an opinion, and welcomed 
“his little client” with great warmth and good-nature. He made her 
sit down beside him in a large “ consulting-chair,” as though he were 
a doctor, and a legal one. It was almost a picture to see this grave 
gentleman with Diana at his knee, her eyes on his as he read. 

When he had done, he said anxiously, “‘ You know, my dear child, 
things in our profession are very uncertain; and what with our pig- 
headed juries,—and lawyers also with pig-heads,—and our dull judges, 
and the mistakes of counsel, you see, everything is so uncertain. There- 
fore I am always for arranging or compromising. What do you think ?”’ 

“QO, then you think that there is no hope?” said Diana piteously. “I 
see that is the meaning of all this.” 

‘* Not at all,” said he, “but it is the uncertainty ; and these sort of 
cases are more uncertain than any other. Send your solicitor to me; 
I have so much on my hands now in the House and elsewhere, that 
really—however, I shall see about ‘hat. Now, my dear, you must leave 
me; you can’t imagine all the work on this poor head.” 

That evening she had a note from Mr. Page, saying he had seen 
the Attorney-General, and had given him a brief in the case. Diana 
knew what this meant, and wrote a deeply-grateful letter to her kind 
food friend. But she was now to have other little trials and mortifi- 
cations. As the time wore on, and wore on slowly, Diana was to learn 
a little about the true character of the world she had once thought so 
charming. 

The young Lord Patmore would come at first pretty often, visits 
she was inclined to set down to a generous sympathy and interest ; but 
presently it became apparent that curiosity had a great deal to do with 
his attention. He put many questions, and would sit restlessly and 
pettishly as she answered him; and, not without skill, even cross- 
examined the unconscious little lady on the prospects of the case. She, 
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with a sort of évanchement quite natural to her, told him the whole 
truth, rather over-colouring it in her wish for generous comfort. 

“ Indeed, I am sure we can only expect the worst ; and indeed I wish 
it was all over, and the suspense ended. It is making me wretched.” 

‘But, good gracious,” said Lord Patmore fretfully, ‘have you got 
no one to tell you anything—none of those Lawyer fellows? that man 
that used to be with you—what’s his name—Bligh ?” 

“T would not ask him!” said Diana, drawing herself up and over- 
stating an imaginary slight with scorn. “ He is my enemy. But 
they have taken the opinion of one of the best counsel,—and I don’t 
understand things well,—but he seems to be very doubtful.” 

“ Seems to be very doubtful?” said he, starting up. “God bless us! 
I thought it was all plain sailing—an imposture, and all that?” 

“TI wish it were,” said Diana sadly; “or if it be not, why should I 
wish to keep the rightful people out of their own? But it is very hard 
on me, brought up to all this, and who have not learned to do anything 
for myself.” 

The young lord expressed no sympathy, but kept drumming with 
his foot on the ground. 

“T’m sure,” he said, “it’s most unpleasant and painful ; and really 
I don’t know what to say. Everybody is talking of it and asking me. 
I am sure I don’t know what I can tell them.” 

“It is very dismal,” said Diana, still reflectively ; ‘‘ but I have found 
everyone very kind; much more than I expected. I never can say 
that the world is hollow again.” 

“QO, that’s all very well,” he said impatiently, “‘in the novels and 
that sort of place ; but romance is one thing. I wasn’t brought up to 
romance. My guardians and all that will be savage. I never even 
dreamt of this, and nobody did; and I am sure it is very strange allo- 
gether.” 

Diana was now looking at him with wonder, and not a little scorn. 
Now at last she understood. She was getting rough lessons every hour, 
under these unmeaning phrases and this pettish circumlocution. She 
was not angry; but still she felt a pang, for she had thought that this 
foolish butterfly, with all his folly and nonsense, was redeemed by his 
attachment to her. Indeed, this was the redeeming point of all the 
hollow world, their love and good-nature to Her. Many others, in a 
position like hers, cannot bring themselves to believe in anything but 
good of a world which is kind to them. 

That night Lord Patmore received a letter from Diana, which 
cost her very little to write, though it seemed a tragic enough occasion ; 
a person of the world, too, would have called it clever in its way. 


“Dear Lorp Parmore,”—it ran,—* after you went away to-day I 
thought over very seriously what you had said, and also what your 
manner seemed to convey. I do feel that things have changed a good 
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deal since you first paid me the compliment of giving me your regard. 
I am not exactly in the same position now, and we do not know what 
may happen. You will recollect that when you first spoke to me, and 
honoured me with so flattering a proposal, it was agreed that the mat- 
ter should stand over till the end of the season. That has now come, and 
I think you will say it would be for the best that we should remain as 
we were a year ago. I am sure you think with me. In any case, it 
might hardly have suited; and it is much better to find this out before 
it be too late. I hope you will be very happy in whatever course of life 
you adopt, and with whomsoever you choose; and believe me 
‘Your well-wisher, &c. 
“Diana Gay.” 


The young lord read this document with infinite relief. 

“‘She is so noble!” he said to his friend; “it all came from herself. 
Nothing could be more handsome. She has the head ofa man, and 
sees the whole situation. Such delicacy! she saw that it could not be. 
I declare solemnly there isn’t a girl in town I would prefer to her-—that 
is, if it was open to me to do it. I wish to Heaven it was, and that 
there was no such thing as money—or I mean that there was money 
enough for everyone.” 

However, he was much relieved, though presently the reaction came, 
and he began to think that after all she might win in the suit. And 
then Diana herself, after the first little shock, was as pleased; for the 
end of the season, when she was to give her decision, or rather announce 
her acceptance, was always before her like some heavy trial. Now she 
was free: yet still she-was mortified. 

“IT thought he liked me,” she said bitterly. ‘I suppose this is the 
whole secret of all their devotion; I thought they were coming so 
much after me, for myself alone.” A rueful discovery which so many 
have made long before Diana’s time. 


‘Onapter VI. 
A NEW LIFE, 


Wuen Diana now thought of her old friend Robert Bligh, it was 
with a sense of regret and indignation. How could he be so unkind, 
so cruel‘and unworthy? As Richard said, who was never weary of in- 
veighing against him with a savage and bitter earnestness, ,“ it was 
mean and petty; it was like the spite of a school-girl. My dear Diana, 
that fellow hates you nearly as much as he hates me; and depend on it, 
this is. but the beginning of his enmity.” 

She had, however, one friend left, who was in distress like herself; 
who had been cruelly persecuted by fortune, but who through all had 
never changed to her, and who had now come forward so nobly to offer 
her an asylum. 
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When Diana’s old friend Kitty Crowder, now Mrs. Richard Lugard, 
was told of the new arrangement, she did not receive the news with 
any great enthusiasm. Her husband announced it with triumph. 

“Kitty,” said her husband scornfully, “is getting as insensible as 
some of those sea-plants. She will be a jelly-fish by and by. She cares 
for nothing,—is dead to the world, and all that; so you mustn’t mind 
her. It’s only her manner to me and to everyone.” 

Kitty laughed a little harshly. 

“But what is you manner to me? Something between yours to 
your horse and to your man-servant.” 

“ Polite always!” cried Mr. Lugard; “ even elegantly’ so.” 

“That is my way,” replied Mrs. Lugard very promptly, and left 
‘the room, 

Diana looked after her wondering. 

“‘There, you see what you have to expect,” said Richard. 


The Lugards’ house was handsome and well furnished, though not 
very large, and situated in the best quarter. Richard, with something 
of his old elation restored, went about busily, making many extra little 
purchases and decorations to set it off for their guest. He had"put out 
of sight his recent mortification with the bit of comfort, “ Never mind ; 
there will be a dissolution one of these days; and if I sell the coat off 
my back, I'll fight him to the last.” 

He was never weary of descanting to Diana on the way he had been 
treated, and the march that fellow had stolen upon him. But, as he 
said, all in good time. His friends meantime wondered how “ poor 
Dick” contrived to keep ‘his head above water, or keep the Jews off. 
Some mysterious arrangement had been made, and he had not been 
obliged to sell his commission, which many an experienced seer had 
prophesied he must have been obliged to do. But there were rumours 
also that the regiment was going to India sooner than had been ex- 
pected,—a piece of news which Lugard often dwelt on bitterly and con- 
temptuously to Diana, as he walked up and down his drawing-room. 

“Going to India!” he said; “ this is the fine way in which they manage 
things in this country of ours. A man with anything like genius or 
ordinary ability might as well go to the west coast of Africa; I see no 
difference. It’s scandalous to be treating English soldiers, and gentle- 
men of birth too, in such a way; sending a man to certain death and 
ill-health and misery. J// not go if they do. They talk of fighting 
Beloochees and Sikhs; I should hope we were born for better things 
than that.” 

Diana’s old friend Kitty received the new guest with that strange 
manner which now seemed habitual—a passive indifference to all that 
was going on round her. It not a little disturbed and embarrassed 
' Diana, who said, in her own affectionate way, “I know, dearest Kitty, 

sthis is fretting you, and I begin to be afraid—” 
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Kitty interrupted her impatiently. 

'“ Afraid of what? Of me? because I am not enthusiastic and full 
of rapture because you have come here? I tell you I am not, because 
I have lost all taste for everything, and care for nothing now. I have 
forgotten to be excited about anything.” 

“ But if 1 thought—” said Diana, who always had a sore difficulty in 
devising what she had to say that should be fitting and appropriate,— 
a lamentable deficiency, she thought, but common to many more with 
her. After a pause she said, not a little hurt, “O, I am afraid, Kitty, 
that I should not have—I see you do not wish it.” 

Kitty rose impatiently. 

“Why do you worry me?” she said; “you don’t know what I suf- 
fer, and I am not accountable for what I say. Go, then, if you will; 
and what a splendid scene we shall have here afterwards!” And Mrs. 
Lugard laughed to herself very scornfully. “Ihave got very brusque 
and altered, Diana, my old friend, and have to bear, O so much! you 
will see presently how much.” 

To Diana, thinking over these curious speeches, the truth at last 
presented itself. 

** Poor, poor Kitty!” she thought. ‘ Now I see what she means. 
I knew they never would understand each other; but that cannot be 
helped now. I am sure I could manage it,—at least, I will try.” 

What “she saw now” was a splendid task set before her, as though 
she was called to a missionary work—to make these two old friends, 
whom she liked, understand each other through her! She would 
be the new link. Kitty, she saw, worshipped him; and Kitty did not 
know how to take his bold and too impetuous and impatient character, 
which required some skill. As Miss Gay thought of this very often, 
and sometimes before her glass, the pretty face she saw gazing seemed 
to say, “ Ah, little wayward rogue! you have a foolish, irresistible way 
with you, which gets for you anything you wish, or lay yourself out for.” 

Of course she owned her defects; she was not as wise as those 
clever, long-headed women “ who knew the world,”—as that poor dear 
Lady Margaret, about whom Dr. Spindler, of the German Bath, used 
to write to her in such awfully-unintelligible English. But she had no 
humiliation in this deficiency; and like most beauties, thought the 
treasure these possessed far brighter and more valuable than those prosy 
commodities which are so much vaunted. But from Dr. Spindler, that 
courtier physician of the watering-place, far off as he was, our Diana 
was to learn one of those rough lessons about that new science of 
“knowledge of the world ;’’ and it is certainly a little hard that to such 
tender scholars the instruction seems always to be conveyed in the 
most cruel fashion. But it is the penalty of late education. 

This foreign practitioner had soon found out that ‘“ miladi’”’ had. a 
young and peerless ward, entitled in her own right to vast estates and 
influence. Her coming would of course presently be looked for; and 
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with every post he sent away a most solicitous bulletin of miladi’s 
health. One morning, however, Sir Joseph Masham, whose liver he 
was trying to get into something like order, had received his Regent- 
street Chronicle, and read him aloud the extract that has been already 
shown to the reader. Sir Joseph, whose liver had been troublesome, was 
in ill-humour that morning, and added his own private convictions on 
Diana’s affairs, which were coloured by his irritation. 

“Don’t tell me; I know the piace well—every acre of it. The 
thing has been brewing this long time, and I suppose that Ned did 
his best to stop their mouths during his lifetime. A foolish girl, with 
no wit in her head; and will be left there a perfect pauper. All must 
go or nothing.” 

On this intelligence the German physician, in a very ill humour, at 
once ceased his correspondence, and even thought he had a claim for 
compensation for the way he had been taken in. Diana was deeply 
hurt. In her new life there was not much to cheer her. 

Mrs. Lugard was in bad health, “always suffering,” as her husband 
said impatiently. 

** No one could make out what was the matter with her. Can’t you 
say what doctor you would wish to see ?—two, three, four, if you like. 
For God's sake do as other people do, and have done with this martyr- 
business.” 

“‘T want no doctor,” said Mrs. Lugard coldly ; “ I never said I did.” 

These are merely the words of the scene; but spectators who have 
unhappily to sit in the stalls, and talk and look on, and see the faces, the 
action, and the byplay that accompany them, could supply much more, 

By this time, however, what had been such a shock had begun to 
fade in the distance. The coming trial, like all such great ventures, 
was to take a long time before getting fairly afloat on legal waters. 
There were so many applications “in chambers” and elsewhere; so 
much swearing of affidavits, with fresh applications, also “in chambers,” 
for additional time to reply to them,—a foreign witness or two to be 
examined, for which purpose a commission had “to be sped,”—that at 
last it seemed to be some distant cloud, which might after all breek 
and pass away with a change of wind. Diana ‘herself began to think 
it might never come round, and gradually recovered her old enjoyment 
in the world before her. But all the while it was making slow and 
certain progress ; the case was getting into shape, and, alas, already the 
beginning, like a small snowball, was being rolled on laboriously by 
the joint efforts of the attorneys on both sides; and when it presently © 
got to the edge of the hill, would go bounding along of its own mo- 
mentum. The “speeding” of the commission alone involved an agree- 
able tourist party, consisting of Mr. Staveley the barrister, a junior 
counsel from each side, a clerk from ditto, a shorthand-writer, and a 
sworn interpreter. The party travelled leisurely, received a handsome 
sum for expenses, and so many guineas a-day each. 
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From this delay, the public began to rally about the young heiress. 
They seemed to have been a little hasty. The “mammas” and young 
men, not too nicely logical in their distinctions, assumed that’ “it had 
gone off,” and began again to embrace—that is the mammas—and cluster 
round Diana. Here was another worldly lesson. Even Lord Patmore, 
who, to do him all justice, had failed from a sense of what he thought 
was due to his position and high prospects, and had long since sorely 
repented, came in sackcloth to Diana. It was at a party, the usual scene 
for most dramatic incidents in Diana’s life. Her two friends were be- 
side her. But ¢hat was too much, thought Diana; quite too much. 

When his lordship began with some apologies for not having called, 
adding he hoped she would be at home now, and he had had such a 
time of it, “and all that,” Diana found her face colouring. She drew 
herself up. 

“You need not say anything, Lord Patmore,” she said; “but I 
think you were very unkind; and I cannot tell you how much I suf- 
fered. It was cruel, O so cruel!” 

The young lord glowed and coloured, and could only falter, “0, I 
vow, Miss Gay,—that is, I couldn’t help it at the time,—you know, 
when I heard all that—” 

“And if you had only waited!” wenton Diana; “you knew me so 
little. But you would not have suffered. I knew our relations were 
altered. But you must not think I am angry now; and I shall never 
think of it any more.” 

Diana ‘swept away with not a little pride, and some trembling in 
her voice. 

The culprit was confounded ; for he was prepared to condone the 
past graciously, leaving the future, as it were, open for him. Some of 
his friends caught a word or two; others at a distance saw Diana’s face 
and bearing, and could decipher all very satisfactorily. So every- 
thing being put together, it was understood that “that donkey Pat- 

‘more had been trying to patch the thing up, and had been gloriously 
snubbed.” 

It is surprising how accurate in the main is that shifting, hasty, in- 
different, and even ignorant, body ‘the public. 














SENSATIONALISM IN SCIENCE 


as the Sun dping ? 


In one of Mrs. Shelley’s poems the end of the world is ushered, to the 
horror and amazement of the denizens of our planet, by the rising of 
the sun as a black orb, raying out darkness as formerly it diffused 
light. This is poetic license with a vengeance. Imagination ean con- 
ceive an orb which shall be ever dark, by absorbing all the rays of light 
which fall upon it, while giving out none. But it is beyond imagination 
to conceive an orb which shall actually ray out darkness,—from which 
rays of blackness shoot out through space, making night wherever they 
fall. In this age, when the schoolmaster has been abroad for so many 
years, such an idea is put aside as too preposterous. Nevertheless, the 
modern high-priests of science have terrors, in their arcana of know- 
ledge, hardly less appalling for common mortals than the expectation 
that some morning we shall behold the great orb of day rising upon 
our deomed world as a fountain of night. 

Besides predicting a speedy exhaustion of our coal-fields, and pic- 
turmg a state of matters which must infallibly occasion the flight of 
half our population, and leave the other half dependent upon-our woods 
for fuel,—when the yule-log will not only be seen at Christmas, or 
once ‘a-week, but all the year round, in our kitchens at least,—Science, 
as represented by its present hierarchs, startles us with the prospect 
of a far wider calamity. The sun itself, they say, will soon be used 
up. The great orb of day, the source of heat, light, and life to our 
planetary system, is an exhaustible and vanishing quantity. True, 
since he has lasted so long, they cannot help saying that he must be 
made of a much finer combustible material than coal: but still, what- 
ever he be made of, we owe heat and light to his combustion and de- 
struction. “Ifthe sun were a solid mass of coal,’ says the leader of 
the School, who seems to have calculated the sun’s expectation of life 
as carefully as if he held a policy on it, “it would be burnt out in 4,000 
years.” Now, this is but, as it were, a day in the life of the worlds. 
‘The epochs of geology indicate an existence of our planet, and con- 
temporaneously of the sun, for myriads of years. And even the 
brief historic period—a period representing but a fragment of man’s 
existence on the earth, dating merely from the time when civilised 
man began to leave written records which have been preserved and 
come down to us—would have sufficed to see the sun burn itself up, 
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according to the savans, if it had been “a solid mass of coal.” Hence, 
we répeat, since 4,000 years would suffice to use up the sun entirely, 
to his last cinder, even if he were made of the best coal, and gave out 
heat and light in the manner imputed to him, the savans are forced to 
suppose that the solar orb must be composed of some combustible 
material so immeasurably superior to coal that (if their theory be true) 
even imagination is at a loss to conceive what that combustible material 
can be; all the more so that the same savans declare that coal is by 
far the best generator of heat which we poor denizens of earth need 
ever hope to possess or discover. 

Still, whatever be his substance, say the savans, the sun is burning 
himself up. He gives us heat and light only by consuming himself. 
And the picture rises in one’s mind of a time when this act of disin- 
terested suicide will be accomplished, and when Earth and all the 
planets will be left like shivering outcasts vainly trying to warm them- 
selves at a grate where the fire has gone out. But, fortunately, per- 
haps—although it is hard to have to make a choice among such dire 
evils—the fate of the planets is to be different from this. Instead of 
being left to die of cold, they are to be sucked into the sun, and to 
perish in adding to his failing heat. The sun is to devour them one 
by one. They are to be thrown on the funeral pyre, like a Hindoo 
rajah’s widows, and be consumed along with their lord. Or worse than 
this, for their lord and master is to devour them in order to keep him- 
self alive as long as possible. The old fable of Saturn devouring his 
children is to be realised; and there is not a gleam of hope for us. 
Ulysses, when in the cave of the Cyclopean ogre, contrived to escape 
by putting out the monster’s eye: but the sun could find us even in 
the dark, drawing us towards him as a lost needle in a dark room is 
drawn to a magnet. We poor planets are like a swarm of minnows 
shut up in a pond with a pike, or like rabbits in the cage of the boa 
constrictor in the Zoological Gardens,—permitted to live and circle 
about, until the monster has need of us to satisfy his appetite and 
maintain his existence, 

This devouring process, we are told, is going on at present, and has 
been in operation from ages immemorial. The sun, as he consumes 
himself in giving out heat and light, replenishes his orb, keeps him- 
self up to the mark, by absorbing those bodies of our planetary system 
which are nearest to him, most within his reach. Every year, we are 
told, he is replenished by the falling-in of hundreds of countless 
meteorites and asteroids which are supposed to be ever circulating 
around him, He lives by the circulating medium, like most of us. 
Indeed, he seems to be absolutely pelted by the fall of meteorites. One 
savant supposes that so many myriads of those little planetary bodies’ 
must be continually falling upon his surface as to cover him all round 
to the depth of sixty feet in a single year! What a comfortable exist- 
ence the solar inhabitants must lead! What sort of umbrellas do they 
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carry to keep off this shower of exploding rocks and little stars? Or 
are the inhabitants of such gigantic stature that falling meteorites are 
no more to them than falling leaves are to us? 

These asteroids, invisible little members of our system, seem to go 
a long way with him. We feel bound to say that the solar ogre makes 
the most of his food. ‘ Were a meteorite or asteroid to fall into the 
sun with the greatest velocity it is capable of acquiring [what is that?], 
it would in falling engender a quantity of heat nearly 10,000 times as 
great as would be developed by the combustion of an equal weight of 
coal.” §So says science: and we hope it is true. We hope also that 
every one of those little planetary bodies, when called upon to fall into 
the sun, will do so “‘ with the greatest velocity,” in order that its death 
may be made as useful as possible to the rest of our system. Yet how 
the savans can calculate the exact amount of heat which the fall of 
these meteorites into the sun will generate passes our imagination ; 
seeing that the basis of the calculation—namely, “the greatest velocity 
they are capable of acquiring”—is wholly undeterminable, a mere z 
quantity in Algebra. 

But, however this be, it is obvious, from the doctrines of the 
savans, that a bad time is coming for our planetary system. When 
the countless swarm of meteorites and asteroids supposed to be circu- 
lating round the sun are used up, the great solar suicide will proceed 
to suck in the planets nearest to him. Poor Mercury will laugh no 
more ; and beautiful Venus will be burnt up with a heat far surpassing 
that of love. And then, of course, Earth’s turn will come next. And it 
is positively painful to think how even such a calamity may befall 
us. Although each planetary body thus absorbed is to supply the 
sun with an amount of heat ten thousand times greater than if the 
perishing meteorite or planet were composed of pure coal, it is woful 
to learn how little even the absorption of a good-sized planet will do 
to keep up the sun’s power,—how short a time this act of hunger 
will suffice to stay his appetite and prevent him requiring another 
meal. “If our moon”—poor thing!—“ fall into the sun, it would 
only develop heat enough to make good one or two years’ loss” of 
the sun’s emitted heat; “and even”’—O horror!—*“ were the earth to 
fall into the sun, the necessary heat”—the amount of fuel requisite to 
keep the sun in statu guo—* would be supplied for a century”! That 
is all! So that, once the Sun has finished the asteroids surrounding 
him, the rapidity with which he will devour the planets is something 
appalling. Mercury would only last him for some five years,—Venus 
would suffice for about ninety,—Earth and moon together for a hundred 
more,—and Mars for only fourteen years. In less than three centuries 
and a half the hungry Sun would have devoured the whole “inner” 
planets, and would be trying his devouring powers upon the magnificent 
orb of Jupiter. In truth, then, if science be right, it seems as if our 
planet itself may actually disappear long before the exhaustion of our 
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coal-beds—about which the savans have recently put Mr. Gladstone 
and all of us in such a tremble. 

Why, then, need we go into anxieties about Reform bills and such- 
like sublunary trifles, when the end of all things—of the earth at least 
—amay be coming so fast? What is “a leap in the dark” when a leap 
into light—an absorption of our planet into the sun—may be so near 
at hand ? 

Such. thoughts take away one’s breath. But let us gather our 
startled senses, and ask, can this be true? Is it true?. And here 
every healthily-constituted mind will first look at facts which are patent 
to all. And these facts are very reassuring. The earth, and a fortiori 
the sun, has certainly been in existence for myriads, or rather millions, 
of years. So says geology. And for six thousand years at least we 
certainly know that no appreciable change has taken place in the 
heat and light-giving power of the solar orb. Nevertheless what are 
we told to believe? “Ifthe earth were to fall into the sun, the heat 
generated would be equal to that given off by the burning of 5,600 
worlds of pure carbon ;” and yet, as stated by the same authority, 
this addition to the solar orb would only suffice to maintain the sun 
in its present power for a century. Manifestly, then—if this dogma 
of science be true—the sun must, during the last 6,000 years, have 
absorbed at least 600 planetary bodies, each as large as the earth! 
To any ordinary mind, we should think, this gives a quietus to the 
whole of this appalling theory. Six hundred planets, each as large 
as earth, swallowed up during the last 6,000 years! Where did the 
solar monster—this cannibal of light—get those hundreds of planets 
to feed upon? Why, he must have eaten up the whole of the planets, 
asteroids and all, ten times over since the days of Abraham! And yet, 
so far as astronomical observations can tell us, not even an asteroid has 
disappeared from the sky. 

Surely this single fact ought to have made the savans pause and 
reconsider their wonderful theories and terribly exact calculations. 
But we have much more than this to say in regard to the sensational 
doctrines‘of this new school. 

In the first place, even if their theory of combustion were right, the 
basis of their calculations is entirely wrong. “Out of 2,300,000,000 
parts of light and heat emitted by the sun, the earth only receives one 
part.” This is the starting-point of their calculations. They imagine 
that light and heat radiate equally from every part of the sun’s surface. 
They estimate the amount of heat which (to use the common expres- 
sion) comes to us from the sun, and then they suppose that every part 
of space equidistant with our planet from the sun receives an equal 
amount of the solar effluence. Now we hold that this is not the case. 
We hold that Heat and Light, like the power which we call Gravitation, 
are the results of a cosmical action between the sun and the planets and 
other surrounding bodies ; that they do not flow forth into empty space, 
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but, speaking roundly, only towards the planets. We shall not at pre- 
sent adduce our arguments in support of this opinion: we need only 
point out how entirely this view, if it be correct, destroys all the por- 
tentous calculations of the savans in regard to the waste and rapid ex- 
haustion of the solar orb. Even if the combustion-theory were well 
founded, and accepting the above-mentioned calculations of the rate at 
which the sun is being exhausted, it appears from our view of the 
case that he would last for upwards of 2000 million times longer than 
the savans predict! Such longevity on the part of the solar orb is like 
an eternity; and we don’t think any of our readers will care much, even 
as a matter of speculation, what is to happen to our planetary system 
at the expiry of so vast a period—a period in fact practically inconceiv- 
able by the mind of man. 

But we go much further than this. We deny altogether the doc- 
trine of solar combustion. We deny that the great orb of day is 
wasting away like a mass of burning coal, or in any such fashion. 
We repeat, Heat and Light are simply forms of that grand cosmical 
force which is called Gravitation or Attraction; and that the caloric 
and luminous powers of the sun no more waste that orb than At- 
traction wastes it or any other body in the universe. Attraction, heat, 
and light are qualities of Matter, just as weight is; and they no 
more exhaust the Sun than a man is exhausted by the fact that when 
he steps upon a steelyard he weighs down the scale. Is a magnet 
wasted by the fact that it exerts an attractive power? That power is 
simply the result of its molecular structure—it is a quality of matter 
just as colour is; it is a consequence of material structure; and it no 
more exhausts a body than a substance is exhausted by the fact of its 
being green or blue, hard or soft, sweet or bitter. It is not an exertion 
of power, but a consequence of structure. 

We have never heard that the fact that the Sun attracts the planets 
is a cause of waste or exhaustion to him; or that because the planets 
attract one another, their power and term of existence is being lessened. 
We have never heard that the attraction which the earth has for objects 
on its surface is a perpetual loss of force to it; or that the objects them- 
selves, which tend to attract one another, are thereby worn out; or that 
the internal cohesion of iron or stone is an exhausting process which 
every day and hour is wasting those substances. Just so is it, we main- 
tain, as regards the heat-giving power of the Sun,—ay, and light and 
gravitation too. They are simply qualities of matter, and they will last 


as long as Matter itself endures. 
R, H. PATTERSON. 




















THE LADY OF THE LAND 


ADAPTED FROM SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 


WE were three voyagers in one ship, 
Bertrand, Godfrey, and I ; 

And we lay off one of the Grecian isles 
Under a summer sky. 


O, red are the stars in that foreign land, 
And darkly blue the sea ; 

But to touch the shore of that Grecian isle 
Hath ill befallen me. 


“ And O, beware that unholy isle,” 
Did Godfrey say to me; 

“For many a knight as brave as thou 
Hath perished in yon sea. 


But to have seen a strange creature there 
Those men did meet their doom ; 

Nor priest nor funeral bell had they, 
Nor sacred oil “nor tomb.” 


“ What kind of creature be this,” quoth I, 
“Whom but to see be death ?” 

Then Godfrey, making the holy sign, 
Answered under his breath : 


‘Of noble race and name is she; 
Of lineage old and grand ; 

And these islanders have surnamed her 
The Lady of the Land. 


And erst she was a lovely maid, 
Sweet-voic’d as mermaid’s song ; 

But now a dragon’s shape she hath, 
A hundred fathoms long. 
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And in a loathsome cave lies she, 
And there shall stay, I wis, 

Till a Christian knight shall ransom her 
With brave and Christian kiss,” 


“Good sooth!” I cried, “that knight am I 
To set that virgin free, 

From the horrid shape which she doth wear 
By some foul sorcery.” 


Then Sir Godfrey shook his head amain: 
‘Many have vowed that vow; 

Many good knights and true,” quoth he: 
“Where be those champions now ? 


Bravely they went to that maiden’s bower, 
Bravely they call’d her name; 

But when they did see her horrid face 
They fled, sans knightly shame. 


And each she followed along the rocks 
Whither he fain would flee ; 

And each she seized in her ravening mouth, 
And cast him in the sea. 


‘And O,’ she cried, ‘is there ne’er a knight, 
In all these goodly ships 

I watch afar from my cavern-door, 
Will kiss me on the lips?” 


Then out spake I, “ By all the red gold 
E’er was carried in ships, 

I will go straight to this hapless maid, 
And kiss her on the lips.” 


The sun was red in the stormy west— 
O, red like blood was he— 

When I did climb the perilous steep 
That frowneth o’er the sea. 


And redder he shone as I came anigh 
The cave where she did dwell ; 

Without that cavern ’twas red as blood, 
Within ’twas black as hell. 
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Boldly I entered that darksome cave, 
But dragon none saw there, 

Only a maid with an angel’s face 
Combing her amber hair. 


Under the light of a silver lamp 
She sat and combed her hair ; 

Silent I watched her, in sore amaze 
Because she was so fair. 


Then sudden she lookéed in her glass 
And saw me standing there ; 

“QO, who art thou, young man,” quoth she, 
“That watch me comb my hair?” 


Then straight knelt I upon my knees, 
And grasped her by the hand ; 

“Who art thou, sweet ?” cried I. Quoth she, 
“ The Lady of the Land. 


And dost thou love me, dear?” asked she. 
“ Better than life,” quoth I. 

“Then hither come thou to-morrow eve, 
And kiss me tenderly. 


And thou must wait at my cavern-door 
Till I come forth to thee ; 

But O, dear champion, thou must not fear 
The creature thou shalt see! | 





For though I come in a dragon’s shape, 
No such dragon am I ; 

But only a maid whom the angry gods 
Have used despitefully. 


And O, I will be thine own true wife, 
And love thee long and dear, 

If thou do but kiss my ghastly mouth, 
And never shrink for fear. 


Great store of treasure, and all this isle, 
The harbour and the ships, 

Shall be thine for aye if thou wilt dare 
To kiss me on the lips.” 
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My troth I swore by all the saints, 
And fain had kissed her then; 

But she thrust me forth from her cavern-door 
Till I should come again. 


So when the morrow’s sun went down, 
That darksome cave sought I, 

And there came a thing with two great eyen 
That glared exceedingly. 


Gramercy! it was a ghastly sight ; 
To flee had I good cause, 

When she came forth from the cavern-door, 
Clashing her bony jaws. 


Then a sudden fear laid hold on me, 
And changed my blood to ice; 
Aghast, I fled from that hideous thing 

Adown the precipice. 


And the creature followed close behind 
With eyen of crimson fire, 

And I fled amain till I neared my ship, 
And O, my fears were dire! 


And when she saw that I did fly, 
The creature, sooth, did wail ; 
But I got me back to the ship anon, 
And at daybreak we set sail. 


And sithen that time, by night or day, 
Nor rest nor sleep know I ; 
And my comrades look me in the face 
And say I soon shall die. 
M. E, BRADDON. 











A SKETCH FROM THE FAR WEST 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 





Drpy’t Julius Cesar colonise Dacia? “Ha, ha!” I hear Vennemo- 
sables the great critic cry, “ the ignoramus, the unlettered, unsupined, 
ungerunded oaf, who never was educated at the University of Oxbridge! 
Julius Cesar, indeed! the idiot!” Well, Vennemosables, if Cesar 
didn’t colonise Dacia, perhaps Trajan sent some of his legionaries 
thither, where to this day they persist in having black hair and eyes 
and Roman noses, talking bastard Latin (better than yours, O my Ven- 
nemosables!), and calling themselves Roumans. Personally I care little 
as to what “J. Caesar of Rome” (as the irreverent Mr. G. F. Train calls 
that conqueror) did or did not do. What I know and am certain of is 
that Elisha K. Styles (generally called “ Huckleberry Styles,” from his 
fondness for that fruit in the form of a pie), together with Nathan C. 
Edwards, Joel Z. Seefar, and a goodly company of hard-headed and 
harder-fisted Yankees, colonised Barmagill in the wilderness, which will 
in time, so its New-England founders guess, make more noise in the 
world than ever Tadmor did. Germans, Irish, and Middle-Statesmen 
are now among the citizens of Barmagill ; but its nucleus was Yankee. 
This region now abounds with patches of improved land, and great 
tracts of “snags” or raw stumps, over which the pioneer has just passed 
with his axe. Every year new patches of land are brought under culti- 
vation, and bring forth the fruits of the earth in their season, and 
every year the stump-studded tracts grow wider and wider; yet is 
Barmagill still in the oasis stage, and all around it, for many, many 
miles, sweeps the wilderness. It may be called, without hyperbole, a 
howling wilderness, for it is tenanted by many small animals and birds, 
making at unsuitable seasons the most disagreeable noises. However, 
they’ll all have to come to terms with civilisation some day, and promise 
not to do so any more, or civilisation will be down on them, and “ im- 
prove” them—as it does Indians, and other impracticable folks—off the 
face of the land. Even so I have heard that down Asia and Africa way 
the tigers and giraffes are often forced to send in messages to the resi- 
dent sheik in camp, saying that really they can’t stand this sort of 
thing any longer, and that they would be glad of an engagement in 
a caravan, with regular meals and an allowance for breakages. . 
The wilderness round Barmagill is a first-class one. It is not a 
thicket, not a dense mass of timber, nor a swamp, but a vast rolling 
expanse of rolling prairie—I have sometimes heard it called a “roaring” 
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prairie* — interspersed with heavily-wooded flats towards the rivers. 
This wilderness extends no one can tell how far. The pioneers will find 
out some day when they begin to think that Barmagill is growing too 
civilised for them, and so yoke their oxen, shoulder their axes, and 
tramp away in quest of fresh wildernesses to reclaim. I have heard of 
one pioneer who always moved “up country” so soon as a printing- 
office was established in the township he had helped to found. ‘ Those 
darned noosepapers,” he was accustomed to remark, “allers made his 
cattle stray so.” 

The rivers watering these wastes were of the grandest, and flowed 
from still grander solitudes towards the great lakes. The bison, moose, 
and bear drank from the sources of these rivers. They had been driven 
upwards by the clank of civilisation; and yet into this enormous érra 
incognita Christian men had ventured generations before the pioneers 
had begun to hack at their boundaries. It was up these streams that 
the indefatigable Jesuit missionaries, more than a century ago, paddled 
their own canoes, built their camp-fires beneath the stars, and told their 
rosaries at sundown to the astonishment of the screaming wild-fowl, 
When they met an Indian they converted him; and to the honour of the 
poor red man, he has always shown himself willing and eager to be con- 
verted. In South America there are millions and millions of docile, 
affeciionate folk, of the hue of copper stewpans, whose ancestors were 
converted by a few Jesuit Fathers; but in the North and the West rum 
has always followed closely in the wake of true religion; the missionary 
walked arm-in-arm with the pedlar; and fire-water, cheap gunpowder, 
and the small-pox have soon neutralised all the good that was done by 
the Bible. 

This, then, was the wilderness in the midst of which undaunted 
Yankees had made the township—it will presently be a city—of Bar- 
magill. For trees in the “openings” there were oak and aspen, 
hickory and soft maple, dogwood and spice-bush. The woodland har- 
vest was spontaneous. To give you an idea of its richness, I must 
quote a passage from a sermon from one of the most noted divines 
in Barmagill, Rev. Buckeye T. Starr (New Connection, Pt. xxx.), ‘ The 
pawpaw shed its fruit; the mandrake stood up all over the forest, like 
an umbrella loaded with Newtown pippins; the wild cucumber became 
humpbacked from top-heaviness; the bark of the hickory and the beech- 
nut was broken; the acorns wobbled in their cups; and the fragrant 
grape joggulated in its juiceous skin: universal natur’ slopped over 
with fertility, and I wur thar to see it.” 

It need scarcely be said that the great cause of education— that 
cause for which all Americans battle so stoutly, and adherence to which 


* Mr, Dickens has enumerated no less than four distinct modes of pronouncing 
the word (manifestly of French origin) prairie, The most commonly accepted one 
in the West is, however, “ paryrah.” Did you never eat prairie-hen? If you have 
failed to do so, you have not yet lived. 
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has enabled them to make such tremendous strides in progress—was 
never lost sight of in Barmagill. The newspaper editor is, to begin 
with, a kind of schoolmaster in the West. If adults whose education, 
as the saying is, has been neglected—a locution which generally means 
that they have had no education at all—find themselves, when they 
return to their log-cabin after a hard day’s work at felling trees or 
ploughing or sowing, somewhat too fatigued to attend an evening 
school, supposing such an establishment to be at hand—if the wives and 
daughters of the settlers find that they have quite enough to occupy 
them during the day with washing and ironing, cooking and pickling 
and preserving, and looking after the young ones, to make it a matter 
of inconvenience to attend any school at all—there is still no reason 
why their “education” should remain “ neglected.” The newspaper— 
a local one, or else “mailed” to them two or three times a week by 
relatives or friends at the North—comes to them in the evening as a 
teacher. Rural newspapers in America are generally much better edu- 
cators than the journals published in such great places as New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia. In the large centres of population, federal and 
state and city politics—usually discussed in the most passionate and 
acrimonious manner—absorb half the space at the command of the 
editor; the rest is given up to advertisements. But in remote districts 
and newly-settled territories, although local politics may run high, local 
squabbles be frequent, and local scandal bitter, there is rarely enough 
of either to fill the bi-weekly or tri-weekly sheet. So the editor, having 
raked up all the old Joe-Millers, all the Mrs.-Partingtonisms, all the 
David-Crockettisms, all the Josh-Billingsisms, all the Prentisisms, and 
all the Artemus-Wardisms he can recollect, copy, or invent,* and hay- 
ing exhausted all his treasury of invective in abuse of the editor of the 
opposition paper, is often fain to fall back upon really sound and im- 
proving literature. Newspapers, like nature, abhor a vacuum; and I 
have seen the yawning columns of a Far-West Pioneer or Intelligencer 
filled with, say, the whole of Tennyson’s Znoch Arden, or Keats’s Eve of 


St. Agnes, or Shelley’s Cenci, or Byron’s Giaour, or lengthened excerpts 


from Macaulay or Carlyle, or Frere or Grote, or even with translations 
from Strauss, or Hegel, or Schopenhauer, or Heine, or Victor Cousin. 
No one but those who have lived in the wilderness in all but entire 
solitude can tell with what an eager and hungry absorption of interest 
the settler, when his labour is over, will read anything, be it his Bible, 
or a letter from home, or Jack the Giant-killer, or an old railway guide. 
He will read it over and over again, until he knows it by heart. The 
newspaper becomes not merely a thing of the moment, to be carelessly 
skimmed and then flung aside, but a real work to be read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested. And it is mainly owing, I apprehend, 

* The verbal waggeries, usually of a sententious and axiomatic kind, of the 


humorists above named form the staple “padding,” or rather the eking-out, for 
newspaper “corners” in America, 
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to this odd teaching they have gotten from the newspaper that one is so 
frequently astonished to hear American rail-splitters and lumber-floaters 
and blacksmiths and tailors, fresh from the backwoods, when they come 
North and mount a platform to talk about the Public Thing, introduce 
into their discourse—rough and uncouth as that discourse frequently 
may be—the aptest quotations, say from the Wealth of Nations, or Sartor 
Resartus, or Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, or Buckle’s History of Civili- 
sation. They have had no access to well-stored libraries ; they never had 
at any time so many as half-a-dozen volumes on the rough pine-shelf 
which they themselves sawed from the log they had felled and trimmed 
from the primeval forest. They might count on their fingers the weeks 
during which they have attended school. The newspaper has been their 
school and their schoolmaster, their university and their college-tutor. 

Barmagill, when it was first hewn out of the forest and fashioned 
out of the prairie, had passed through this educational stage. But 
Barmagill is now “quite a place.” Its settlers are “citizens.” When 
I last heard of it, Barmagill possessed a Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tute and a Young Man’s Christian Association. There was a spiritual 
Atheneum, of course ; and they were talking about building a Glypto- 
theka and a Philharmonic Hall. As for schools, public and private, 
they abounded. There was a Military Cadet Academy, preparatory to 
West Point; Rev. David D. Domdaniel had just opened a Theological 
Seminary (Benighted Methodists: no connexion at all); and Professor 
Poofs—you remember he was a dancing-master at Nashville, lectured 
on electro-biology at Portland, Maine, and then kept a candy-store at 
Cincirnnati—has started, in conjunction with Mrs. Poofs, a Collegiate 
Institute for Young Ladies, where the higher humanities are taught, 
such as Sanscrit, political economy, decalcomanie, crystallography, Ro- 
man law, gymnastics, and pisciculture. 

At the time, however, to which this brief sketch refers, Barmagill 
had not got quite so far as cadet academies or collegiate institutes. 
The settlers were content with a Common School. Now, a common 
school—for an exhaustive account of the economy of which, and its 
relations to the state, and ultimately to the federal republic, see M. 
de Tocqueville passim—is said to be one of the engines of popular 
liberty in America. The common-school system is the same through- 
out all the states, but its administration varies according to the 
exigences of locality. Thus, in some townships boys may be taught 
by women, and in others girls and young women may be taught by 
men. Most Englishmen but very superficially acquainted with Trans- 
atlantic institutions are aware that, prior to the unhappy disruption of 
the Union, the American government was a most harmonious piece of 
mechanism, made up of wheels within wheels; and that while these 
wheels were in one sense thoroughly independent, and stood still or 
turned just as they were moved or let alone, yet their action indirectly 
affected the entire machine. In other words, the scheme of government 
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resembled a Chinese concentric ball; the spheres were curiously wrought 
within, and detached from, each other, and yet, after all, it was but one 
ball. The construction and operation were exceedingly beautiful to 
behold. This globe would never have fallen to pieces of its own inhe- 
rent rottenness. It was violently smashed to pieces, as you know. A 
school district was one machine, a township another, a county a third, 
and a state a fourth,—all independent organisations, not worked from 
afar off by some central power over the heads of the people, but guided 
by the people themselves and for themselves. Some of the states yet 
retain this happy wheel-within-wheel economy; others have gotten 
Military Commands and Freedman’s Bureaux. 

The county in which Barmagill is situated comprises numerous 
school-districts; and if the annual meeting of the boards of school- 
superintendents did sometimes end in a “row,” I do not think that 
these occasional outbreaks of temper among the authorities in any way 
militated against the educational progress of the school-children. The 
business of these meetings was all settled by the statutes—pronounced 
“statterts” and “ stattits’—and the “rows” were generally about allow- 
ing the accounts of the board for the last school-year, voting contingent 
funds for the next, determining whether a school should be taught by 
a male or a female, and the election of new officers. On one occasion 
Huckleberry Styles, as chairman of the board, wished to have some 
accounts passed for which the clerk to the board could produce no 
vouchers. This functionary pleaded that the documents had been taken 
away for perusal by Joel Z. Seefar, who had got “tight” and lost them ; 
at which uprose Colonel Josh Pugglecherry, a newly-arrived settler from 
Buffalo, who objected to the passing of the accounts without vouchers 
as contrary to the “statterts.” Hereupon Mr. Styles remarked that he 
gave his word for their correctness, and that “his word was as good as 
anybody’s writin’, or ‘ stattits’ either.” Colonel Pugglecherry retorted 
that “it warn’t right; that the board had been goin’ on anyhow these 
last six months; and that he’d be clam-chowdered if he’d stand it.” To 
this the clerk of the board (who was not kept under very strict dis- 
cipline by his superiors) made answer that the honourable gentleman 
was an owdacious liar; an assertion indorsed by an emphatic “ Bully 
for you!” from the worthy chairman. At this Colonel Pugglecherry 
arose in great heat, and remarked that he had the highest respect for 
That Board, but that if he didn’t kinder revere That Board he would 
punch That Board’s head and kick That Board out of doors, with 
That Board’s clerk (whom the colonel further qualified as a mean, 
store-clothes-wearing, fish-ball-eating, rough-cider-drinking, free-lunch- 
spunging “cuss”) to keep it company. Affairs at this conjuncture began 
to assume a very serious aspect, for the gentleman from Buffalo began 
to make generally disparaging remarks on the New-England States and 
their inhabitants, and to observe that he was a Lake man, he was, and 
that Lake men knew what things were, and what things weren’t. He 
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proceeded also to fumble very ominously in his coat-pocket, and to 
murmur, “If you air from Massachusetts, why don’t you shoot ?”— 
which, when a Western and a Northern gentleman are having words, 
may usually be considered as a defiance to mortal combat. How far 
matters might have gone is uncertain; but, fortunately, Morphine 
P. Zoetrapple was a member of the board. The rare presence of mind 
of this distinguished man at once threw oil on the troubled waters. 
He rose, cut a mighty chew of big-lick tobacco (having previously de- 
posited his “ old soldier,” or exhausted quid, in the huge gutta-percha 
“receiver” provided for the use of the board at the cost of two dollars 
twenty-five cents), and in slow and dignified accents demanded to know 
if this was a deliberative assembly or a Bar. “Air the eyes of the 
country upon us, or air they not?” pursued Mr. Zoetrapple. “ If they 
air, let us be calm and temperate; equally defiant of the envious fo- 
reigner without as of seditious Hoosiers and Buckeyes within. Air we 
Blood Tubs? Air we Plug-uglies? Is this a meeting of Dead Rabbits, 
or a symposium of intelligence and reason? Let us rather burn our 
ships, break down our bridges, build a golden cestus for the flying 
enemy, pass bogus dollar bills, fergit to pay for our board, and fore- 
swear our glorious heritage of liberty, than meanly waste our time 
in gross personalities and irritating recriminations. I, sir,” Mr. Zoe- 
trapple went on, “am from the State of New York. I am a Cosmopolite. 
I am above paltry local perjudices. My father was a Jew, and my 
mother a German; my uncle was a Pilgrim Father, and ‘my grand- 
mother an Injun. Let us see if we can’t settle this little matter. To 
what, sir, does the account to which my honourable friend objects 
foot up?” , 

The so fiercely-discussed account turned out to be a quarter of a 
dollar, charged for a pane of glass which had been broken, out of sheer 
cussedness, by young Zeke Scallywag, the son of the proprietor of the 
Wild-Cat Hotel, Barmagill. 

Mr. Morphine P. Zoetrapple drew a quarter of a dollar from his 
pocket, and flung it on the table. “This is the first meetin’ I ever 
knew blocked by twenty-five cents,” he remarked, And there was peace 
at the meeting of the Board of Superintendence of the School District 
of Barmagill. 











ON THE TEETH 


CIVILISATION, whatever its defects, is usually conducive to beauty ; 
but in respect to human teeth there is a marked exception. The 
ugliest savage races—the snail- and snake- and caterpillar-eating Aus- 
tralian savage, the man-eating New Zealander of a past generation, 
the Fejee cannibals of to-day, the Esquimaux, the Calmuck, whatever 
the savage or half-savage race we may choose for illustration—have 
finer teeth than have human beings nursed in luxury, fed delicately, 
clad and housed comfortably. The fact is plain to sight, but the ex- 
planation varies. To say—as many are content with saying—that the 
deteriorated teeth of civilised races are referable to the habits of civi- 
lised life is, in point of fact, to evade explanation; the question being, 
what are the habits and usages of civilised life to teeth so detrimental? 
Some hold to the belief that sugar is the cause—an opinion I conceive 
to be untenable, as in the sequel will more appear; others would refer 
to vinegar the teeth-deterioration of civilised humanity—a verdict 
irreconcilable with the subsidiary réle fulfilled by vinegar amongst the 
constituents of human food. I believe that, more than to any other 
cause, the inferiority of teeth in civilised to those in savage life, is re- 
ferable to the swallowing of hot food and drink; often in rapid alter- 
nation with cold.» Be that as it may, failure of teeth seems a part of 
the price civilised humanity must pay for the boon of civilisation ; 
hence the due economy of teeth becomes of high importance, whether 
as a matter of beauty or of utility. Childhood past, a natural tooth 
lost is usually lost for ever. The cases in which a third set of teeth 
have been produced are so extremely rare, that the event is looked 
upon, when occurring, as one of Nature’s wayward freaks. The loss 
of teeth has more than a local meaning: it is a sign in itself of lowered 
vitality, and it is a cause of further constitutional defect. In the negro 
slave-market soundness of teeth is relied upon as a sign of sound health 
and general bodily competence. ‘He who has lost a tooth,” wrote 
Haller, “may consider that he has begun to die, and already taken 
possession of the next world with part of his body.” Although the 
teeth-economy of human beings is that which especially concerns us 
here, still, comparative examination of the teeth of different animals 
has so much of interest that one ought not to pass it by. As a general 
rule, all animals of the mammalia class have teeth. To this, however, 
there are some exceptions; thus, the northern or whalebone whale is 
devoid of teeth, though the warm-sea sperm-whale has tremendous 
fangs, as those whom he has attacked in his fury long ago discovered. 
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All the ant-eater tribe again are devoid of teeth; appendages that 
would be useless to these animals; even in the way, the habits of their 
life regarded. A few remaining exceptions might be cited, were one 
to run the animated kingdom through; the rule is, as common ex- 
perience makes known, that mammalian animals are all teeth-pro- 
vided. Not all, however, with teeth on the same pattern and prin- 
ciple. Among mammals the elephant is most peculiar for the mode 
of teeth formation and development. About the tusks of an elephant 
little need be written; they are simply long and large teeth, which 
grow pretty much after the manner of other teeth. It is the short or 
grinding-teeth of an elephant that are the most peculiar; they are 
developed in a sort of bony trench, and in growth continually advance 
forwards. The teeth of rodent animals are, again, peculiar. Thus, for 
example, if the teeth of a rat be examined, they will be found to ter- 
minate each in a cutting, chisel-like edge; and the arrangement of 
parts is such that, gnaw as much as the creature will or must, the 
sharpness of these chisel-edges can never be lessened. The result 
comes to pass in this way: The outside surface of the tooth ofa rat 
contains the hardest materials; wherefore it follows that the inner 
portion of each tooth is soonest to wear away. From this arrangement, 
and due to the operation of this cause, it follows that the outer crust 
of each of a rat’s front-teeth will extend in length, and form a cutting 
edge. In order to make this arrangement effective in rodent animals, 
the longitudinal growth of these chisel-teeth is made very rapid; so 
rapid that if an opposite corresponding tooth be drawn, whereby no 
bearing-point shall be left, the unopposed tooth will continue growing 
circularly until, curling round, its farther development is stopped by 
pressure of the animal’s own skull. A preparation illustrative of this 
may be seen in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Teeth, regarded as to material, are composed of a hard outer cover- 
ing known as enamel, and an inner portion of soft bone farnished with 
nervous branches; as in toothache we discover. Chemically, tooth- 
enamel is remarkable in the circumstance of its holding a consider- 
able portion of chloride of calcium, the material of fluor, or Derby- 
shire spar, in point of fact. The full complement of human teeth is 
thirty-two, four of which, however, coming late, are called wisdom-teeth. 
Everybody who is of suitable age remembers that, when a child, his 
first teeth fell out, these having been the first set, or milk-teeth. 

The coming of those milk-teeth belongs to those oblivious days of 
infancy and early childhood which, going, leave no memory behind. 
That order, however, was the following: the milk, or deciduous, teeth 
were twenty in number, and they made their appearance thus: first 
came the four central incisors, about the seventh month after birth, 
but occasionally earlier or later, those of the lower jaw appearing first ; 
next in order came the lateral incisors, the lower jaw again having 
precedence. Those teeth usually appear between the seventh and tenth 
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month. Then there was a short period of rest, after which the front 
molars came forth soon after the twelfth month; these were followed 
by the canines, which appeared between the fourteenth and twentieth 
months, The posterior molars were the last, and being the most un- 
certain as to time, one cannot specify when they came for any particular 
individual, say any time between the eighteenth and thirty-sixth months. 

The second dentition consists in the replacement of the deciduous, 
or milk, teeth by the second or permanent set. It usually commences 
about the seventh or eighth year. The gums of the new teeth, however, 
are prepared ; ready, and waiting, a long time before this. The middle 
incisors are first shed and renewed ; then the lateral incisors. Next are 
shed the anterior or milk molars, to be replaced by the anterior bicus- 
ped. About a year afterwards the posterior milk molars fall out, being 
replaced by other bicusped. The canines are the last of the milk-teeth 
to be exchanged. Next year the second pair of true molars will appear; 
but the third pair, or dentes sapientie—otherwise wisdom-teeth—may 
come at any subsequent period. 

It has been already stated that, in exceptional cases, a third set of 
teeth has been known to come. Looking over the records of extreme 
old age, it will be remarked that any considerable extension of life 
beyond ninety has often been accompanied by the growth of one or more 
of a third set of teeth. A remarkable instance of this I find narrated by 
Dr. Slare, in a book written by him in advocacy of a saccharine diet, and 
published in 1715. Most of us are aware that amongst certain people 
sugar has the evil repute of destroying the teeth of persons much addicted 
to it, unjustly as the writer believes, and as he has already recorded. 
He is not aware that the imputation rests on any firmer basis than 
that of the economical spirit of thrifty housekeepers. In the early days 
of sugar the teeth-destroying prejudice against sugar was much stronger 
than now. As an aid towards confuting that prejudice, Dr. Slare—the 
great sugar-advocate of the last century—published the case of Mr. 
Malory, his grandfather by the mother’s side. This very old gentleman 
led, testifies the doctor, an active, but sober and temperate life : loved 
hunting, a gun, and a hawk ; was very regular in his eating and drink- 
ing ; did make three meals a day, but did only eat flesh at dinner ; 
drank every morning near a pint of good soft ale ; then walked in his 
orchard as many turns as did make a mile ; seldom drank wine, but 
when he did ’twas Canary: did this in the even of his old age. His 
eyesight was so good that, when between eighty and ninety, he could 
take up a pin from the ground. His stomach never failed him to the 
last, and—what concerns us most—when this old gentleman was past 
eighty-one, his hair did change somewhat dark, and certain of his teeth 
coming out they were replaced by new ones, and so did they continue to — 
come until he had a new set quite round. He delighted in all manner 
of sweetmeats ; used in the morning to spread honey upon his bread; at 
other times to strew sugar over his bread-and-butter. He loved to have 
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all his sauces very sweet, especially his mutton, hashed or boiled, or any 
other sort of meat that would bear sauces. 

The utility of teeth needs no expatiation ; yet they are not in most 
cases treated judiciously, not with the respect the memory of “ gone once 
for ever gone” demands. Amongst the evil habits most to be reprobated 
is the use of hard toothbrushes. The opinion prevails in some circles of 
injudicious people that some latent virtue, some strengthening power, 
resides in the bristles of ahard toothbrush. A greater error than this it 
would be difficult to imagine. The teeth, though bony, are organised. 
They have to receive their due blood-supply from vessels of the gums. 
When, from any cause, the blood-supply is cut off, then do the teeth loosen 
in their sockets, decay, and ache. Far from hardness being a quality 
desirable, the bristles of a toothbrush cannot well be too-soft. If hard, 
they infallibly denude the gums after a time. When this has come to 
pass, decay and pain are not far off. In respect to dentifrives again, 
much error prevails. They are pretty often mechanical, often chemi- 
cal. Some are compounded of hard, gritty materials, that wear away 
the enamel and mechanically abrade the gums; others hold chemical 
agents, that whiten the enamel-surface of teeth indeed, but at the price 
of destruction. Long before any admonition conveyed by pain, caries 
will set in. The fact can only be determined by examination by 
some intelligent dentist. Now is the time for preservation by filling, 
and not when toothache has established itself. A dentist is not a mere 
cosmetic- or beauty-artist, as he is too commonly regarded ; he is a 
physician who works by giving effect to ordinary powers of digestion 
instead of physic. The importance of mastication as a preliminary to 
digestion can hardly be overstated ; and, of course, the perfection of 
this mechanical act will be correlative with the perfection of teeth. 
The remark is common enough that dentists are not what they should 
be ; not reliable as men of honour ; more chiefly intent on running up 
long bills. The opprobrium is far too sweeping ; there are honourable 
and dishonourable dentists, as there are honourable and dishonourable 
doctors and lawyers. Wherever many opportunities for cheating exist, 
many provocatives to dishonour, there some men will be found to take 
advantage of them. As regards dentists, the proposition may in a gene- 
ral way be laid down, that the higher-priced men are in the end the 
cheapest. The work of such may ever be relied upon as the best ; and 
to patients who may be unable to pay the full honorarium, such gentle- 
men are ever considerate. One class of dentists are to be scrupulously 
avoided—those who exhibit specimen-cases in druggists’ shops, and put 
brass-plates on druggists’ doors. These practitioners vaunt themselves 
as being economical. They are the very reverse; they are really most 
expensive; and it could not well be otherwise, seeing they have to divide 
profits with the exhibiting druggists. In teeth-economy the principle 
should be established of keeping a tooth as long as it is useful, but no 
longer. When a tooth has ceased to be good for mastication, or for 
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ornament, the sooner it is removed the better. When removed, an 
artificial tooth should be established in its place. The time has gone by 
for natural artificial teeth to have preference ; and the consideration of 
this fact should do away with the hesitation that some people have for 
using false teeth. Sentiment is a very powerful influence in this world. 
Reason about it as we like, sentiment is a feeling that must and will be 
respected. But for sentiment, the utilitarianism of life might attain to 
a wider development. W might eat cat’s-meat to make flesh and blood ; 
we might convert our dead into smelling-salts, prussian-blue, lucifer- 
matches, skin door-mats, gloves, boots and shoes, and perhaps a hundred 
other useful products. Sentiment restrains us—even the most philoso- 
phical ; and the sentiment against fixing the teeth of dead human beings 
in the mouths of living ones is undoubtedly potent. There is now no 
need for doing this, so many excellent materials of non-human origin 
standing in aid. Taken all in all, artificial teeth of hard enamel are 
chiefly to be recommended, and those of American manufacture are the 
very best known. The particular sort of teeth, however, will depend a 
good deal on the shape of the palate and the number to be set in a 
block. Excellent sets are made of hippopotamus ivory; that of the ele- 
phant is too soft, and stains too rapidly, to be of any great use to the 
dentist. As a matter of sentiment, the advantages of enamel or por- 
celain teeth, as we may call them, need no expatiation. Being wholly 
non-absorbent, they never stain or otherwise change colour. This leads 
up to an observation and a precept; one that wearers of this sort of 
artificial teeth should more frequently remember than they do. Itis this 
—natural teeth are never white. Except sometimes in early childhood 
they have not the faintest claim to whiteness. A miniature-painter, or 
others having a discriminating eye for colour, would not fail to dis- 
cover in by far the majority of natural teeth those mingled tints of 
green, blue, yellow, &c. that, taken together, go to make up a general 
result of grayness of some preponderating shade. If this be so of natu- 
ral teeth naturally, by how much more will the tint of teeth be varied 
from white by the thousand contingencies of coloured food and drink, 
of physic, and perhaps of smoking ? 

A common failing with middle-aged and elderly, nay too often 
young, people is, that they choose artificial teeth of the most brilliant 
whiteness they can find. Nothing can be more‘absurd. To commit 
this error is to reveal to any apprehension of ordinary acuteness the 
secret of false teeth. Another common error is that of having artificial 
teeth more regular and more block-like than is ever seen in nature. If 
the most regular set of naturally-grown teeth be examined as to abso- 
lute mechanical evenness, they will be found deficient in this quality, 
and still that very defect shall conduce to the general result of beauty. 
The fact is certain, though the foundation of it lies too deep for easy 
revelation—maybe for any—that some degree of irregularity of fea- 
ture is needed to awaken in an appreciative mind the highest senti- 
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ment of beauty. Few of us but can remember to have seen faces 80 
wholly regular, so feature by feature unexceptionable, that the result 
fell tame and unimpressive on the eye. As regards the teeth, it will 
generally be found that the most pleasing expression, male and female, 
—nay, the highest types of male and female feature-beauty,—is cor- 
related with some sort of irregularity in the teeth. In one the precise 
irregularity is, perhaps, that a tooth slightly overlaps ; in another the 
front teeth are slightly parted, it may be. Of whatever sort the 
natural peculiarity may have been, the dentist should be allowed to 
follow it in his copy. Here, too, in a general way, the remark may be 
made, that if by any chance a set of teeth gives admiration for its pure 
white tint and general evenness of run, when seen on a table or under 
a case, that set will not be satisfactory when placed to do duty, for 
beauty and utility, in the mouth. Persons who foolishly select artificial 
teeth of greater whiteness than is ever seen in nature will perhaps be 
surprised to learn at what cost of trouble and ingenuity varying tints 
are imparted by the manufacturer of artificial teeth to naturally white 
materials. Yellow tints are given by titanium; blue by platinum ; 
bright blue by cobalt ; bluish yellow by titanium and platinum min- 
gled. It would be altogether too technical to particularise here the 
exact composition of mineral teeth. The best general exposition will 
consist in the statement that they are made up of a material holding 
felspar, borax, clay, occasionally flint-glass—though that is not advis- 
able—and silica. They are moulded either in plaster-of-paris, porous 
stone, or metal ; the last being preferable. They are next burned in a 
furnace like any ordinary porcelain. Sometimes whole blocks of this 
latter material are moulded, gums included; but whether blocks or 
single teeth, the process of enamelling is necessary. It closely re- 
sembles the enamelling or glazing of porcelain, especially real porcelain, 
of which New Sevres is typical, and it is conducted in the same manner 
as the glazing of porcelain, but more delicately. If the very whitest 
natural tooth be carefully examined, three distinct shades of tint at 
least will be noticed upon it. First there is the tint belonging to the 
general body of the tooth ; then that of the crown, or bearing-edge, or 
surface; lastly, of the part running into the gum. All these three tints 
must be imitated and indicated by the true dental artist. Occasionally 
entire blocks—several teeth, gums, and all—are made in one piece of 
this porcelain or enamel material. In this case, besides the three tints 
appertaining to the teeth proper, the roseate aspect of the gum must be 
represented. To accomplish this the colouring-matter used is gold; to 
which also are due the lovely red tints we admire so much in certain 
pieces of Bohemian glass. On the whole, block-teeth are not to be re- 
commended, whatever the material of them may be. Far more efficient 
are teeth mounted on either metal or vulcanite. The metals used for 
this purpose are gold, palladium, and sometimes platinum—the only 
objection to which last is its extreme weight. Silver, considered as a 
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metal for dentistry purposes, would be wholly objectionable, on account 
of the facility with which it blackens when brought into contact with 
sulphur, or things holding sulphur. In saliva there is much of this 
element; no inconsiderable amount in many varieties of food. Among 
condiments, mustard teems with sulphur; and perhaps, with the single 
exception of salt, no article of either food or condiment is wholly devoid 
of sulphur. From all this it follows that silver would not serve the 
dentist’s purpose at all. Occasionally teeth are filled with silver instead 
of gold-leaf ; concerning which practice all the chemist can record is— 
pity dentists don’t know better. 

In respect to gold, whether employed in mounting dentistry, or for any 
other constructive purpose, the fact need hardly be explained that the 
noble metal is never used pure; absolutely pure gold is scarcely more 
rigid, hard, and mechanically enduring than absolutely pure lead. It 
needs alloy to give mechanical hardness and impart endurance. The 
gold coins of this realm are composed of twenty-two parts gold to two 
parts copper in twenty-four. Hence, in technical language they are 
said to be twenty-two carats fine. No gold for dentistry purposes 
should have a lower quality than twenty carats; in other words, 
should hold more than four parts of copper or other alloy in the 
twenty-four. Gold-foil for filling teeth should be made of absolutely 
pure gold; in technical language, gold of four-and-twenty carats 
fine. 

Toothache one needs must touch on. Why the two fell tortures of 
gout and toothache are so commonly regarded as ailments absolved 
from pity, I know not of my own knowledge, and never found anyone 
who did. Toothache has this advantage over gout, that it is always 
alleviable, and that in most instances without removing the tooth. 
Few, very few, aching teeth will resist the application of aconite ju- 
diciously used; and though aconite be a poison, and the treatment 
sounds poisonous, yet in any but the most careless hands it may be 
used to stop toothache with impunity. The best mode of application 
is this: having immersed some cotton-wool in tincture of aconite 
poured into a dish and set in a warm place, wait until the tincture has 
evaporated and left the cotton-wool impregnated with aconite paste. 
This paste-mixture of cotton and aconite is what the tooth is to be 
filled with. Pain usually departs in about ten minutes. It is not in- 
tended that the patient shall swallow any part of this aconite paste or 
its products; but even if deglutition do occur no poisoning will ensue, 
the quantity of the active principle of aconite thus capable of finding 
its way to the stomach being insufficient to develop any bad conse- 
quences. There is an incorporation of arsenic and morphia slightly 
more efficacious than aconite for alleviating toothache; but it is alto- 
gether too dangerous for domestic or private use. 


J. SCOFFERN, M.B, 
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Cuarpter XXXVII. Hippen Horses. 


Upon Mr. Jerningham the tidings of his wife’s death came suddenly, 
but not unexpectedly. He hastened to arrange that all honour should 
be paid to the ashes of this fair scion of the house of Jerningham. 
The ponderous doors of the vault which had not been opened since 
his father’s death unclosed to receive his wife’s coffin. The bells which 
had rung a merry peal of welcome when she first came to Greenlands 
tolled long and dismally upon the day of her burial. All defer- 
ence and ceremony that could have attended the burial of a beloved 
wife attended the funeral rites of her who had been only tolerated by 
her husband. Harold Jerningham was chief mourner at that stately 
yet quiet ceremonial. His own hand had addressed the invitation that 
summoned Laurence Desmond to the funeral. 

“The world shall read how we stood side by side at the door of the 
vault,” thought Mr. Jerningham; “and the lips of Slander shall be 
mute about the poor soul’s friendship for her father’s friend.” 

Mr. Desmond understood and appreciated the delicacy of mind 
which had inspired the invitation. Even in that last dread cere- 
monial it was well that there should be some votive offering to So- 
ciety. That deity has her shrine in évery temple, and must be 
propitiated alike at wedding-feast or funeral. She is the modern 
successor of those nameless goddesses whom the men of old called 
amiable, and worshipped in mortal fear. 

Theodore de Bergerac was present at the opening and closing of 
the vault, and invited Laurence Desmond to dinner when they left the 
church ; but his invitation was declined. 

“‘T will run down to dine with you in a week or two, if you will 
allow me,” he said; “ but to-day it is impossible. I have business that 
will take me back to town.” 

And so they parted; Laurence to go back to his chambers and 
spend the evening in dreary meditation, looking over the letters that 
had been written to him by that hand which now lay cold in the Berk- 
shire vault. He had a photograph of the never-to-be-forgotten face, 
a few water-coloured sketches of the river-scenery about Hampton; and 
these were all his memorials of the dead. 
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He packed them carefully in white paper, sealed the packet with 
many seals, and laid it in the most secret drawer of his desk. 

‘Thus ends the love of my youth,” he said to himself; “ God grant 
the love of my manhood may come to a happier ending !” 


The first few months of his widowhood Mr. Jerningham spent 
abroad. For some subtle reason of his own he preferred to be away 
from Greenlands, and from his friends at the cottage, during that period 
of conventional mourning. Perhaps he would have been less inclined 
to absent himself from that beloved retreat if Eustace Thorburn had 
still been a dweller in M. de Bergerac’s household. 

That gentleman’s residence in Paris threatened to extend itself to 
several months. The work found for him amongst old manuscripts 
and rare Oriental books increased every day, and the notes of the great 
liistory seemed likely to become as voluminous as Gibbon’s Rome. Like 
Gibbon, M. de Bergerac had bestowed the greater part of his lifetime 
upon the collection of materials for his great book; but the materials, 
when collected, were more difficult to deal with than those upon which 
the matchless historian founded his massive monument of human genius; 
or it may be that M. de Bergerac was something less than Gibbon. In 
earnestness, at least, he was that great man’s equal. 

“Do not leave Paris until you have completely sifted the Oriental 
department of the library,” he wrote to his secretary; “and if it is 
necessary for you to have the aid of a translator, do not hesitate to 
engage one.” 

To this Mr. Thorburn replied modestly that his own knowledge of 
the Oriental languages was increasing day by day; that he had been 
fortunate enough to fall in with a learned, though somewhat shabby, 
pundit among the frequenters of the Imperial Library; and that he had 
induced this person to work with him for an hour or two every evening 
on very reasonable terms. 

“*T cannot tell you what pleasure it has been to me to conquer the 


difficulties of these languages,” he wrote to his kind employer. And, 


indeed, to this friendless young man every grammatical triumph had 
been sweet, every tedious struggle with the obscurities of Devanagari or 
Sanscrit a labour of love. Riches or rank he had none to lay at the 
feet of the fair girl he loved; but by such dryasdust studies as these 
he could testify his devotion to that service which of all others was 
most dear to her affectionate heart. 

Weeks and months slipped by in these congenial labours. The 
notes for the great book, and Eustace Thorburn’s poem, grew side by 
side, and the young man had no leisure hour in which to nurse de- 
spondent thoughts. He was happier than he could have imagined it 
possible for him to be away from Greenlands. His work was delightful 
to him because he was working for her. Yes; for her! His patient 
industry at the library was a tribute to her. His poem was written for 
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her; since, if it won him reputation, he might dare to offer her the 
name so embellished. 

To Helen those autumn months seemed very dull. Her father’s 
secretary had made himself so completely a part of the household as 
to leave a blank not easily filled. Both father and daughter missed 
his bright face, his earnest, enthusiastic talk, his affectionate but unob- 
trusive devotion to their smallest interests. 

‘‘ We shall never have such a friend again, papa,” Helen said naively; 
and the little speech, with the tone in which it was spoken, inclined M. 
de Bergerac to think that Harold Jerningham’s fears had not been 
groundless. 

“You miss him very much, Helen ?” 

“More than I thought it possible I could miss anyone but you.” 

“ And yet he only came to us as a stranger, my dear, to perform 
a stipulated service. In France a young lady would scarcely care to 
express so much interest in her father’s secretary.” 

The girl’s innocent face grew crimson. What! had she said more 
than was becoming? Had she deserved a reproof from that dear father 
whom she lived only to please? After this she spoke no more of Eus- 
tace Thorburn; but her father’s mild reproof had awakened strange 
misgivings in her mind. 

Mr. Jerningham returned to Greenlands before Christmas, and spent 
that pleasant season at the cottage. A peace of mind which he had not 
known since boyhood possessed him in that calm abode, now that he 
was a free man, and Eustace Thorburn no longer exhibited before him 
the insolent happiness of youth. 

“This is indeed home!” he exclaimed, as he sat by M. de Bergerac’s 
hearth, and heard the carol-singers in the garden. “It is more than 
thirty years since Christmas was kept at the great house yonder. I 
wonder whether it will ever be kept there again within my life ?” 

“Why not?’ asked his old friend ; “ you are young enough to marry 
again.” 

“Do you think so, Theodore?” inquired Mr. Jerningham earnestly. 

“Do I think so? Who should think so more thanI? Was there 
ever a happier marriage than mine? And I do not ask you to make 
so bold a venture as I made in marrying a dear girl twenty years my 
junior. There are handsome and distinguished widows enough in your 
English society ; women who, in the prime of middle age, retain the 
fresh beauty of their youth with all the added graces given by expe- 
rience of life.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Jerningham coldly ; “I should not care to in- 
trust the remnant of my life to a middle-aged person, however well 
preserved. I can exist without a wife. Ifever I marry again I shall 
marry for love.” 

He stole a glance at Helen. She was sitting by the fire with an 
open book upon her lap, her eyes fixed dreamily. Where her wandering 
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thoughts might be Harold Jerningham knew not; but he perceived 
they were not given to him. “Has the hour gone by?” he asked him- 
self. ‘* Has my hour gone for ever ?” 

“‘Nobly spoken, my friend,” said Theodore; “you will marry for 
love. And why not? God gave me a fair young bride, and seven 
years of happiness more complete than a man dare hope for on earth.” 

No more was said upon a subject so delicate. But from this con- 
versation Mr. Jerningham derived considerable comfort; for he perceived 
that his old friend found no incongruity in the idea of his seeking 
something more than a marriage of convenience in a second union. 

After this he came to the cottage with something akin to hope in 
his breast. Helen received him always with the same sweetness. He 
was her father’s friend, and had been her father’s protector in the hour 
of evil fortune. This fact was ever present to her mind; it imparted 
to her manner a sweetness which was fatal to Harold Jerningham. 

Theodore de Bergerac watched the two together; and one day, as if 
by inspiration, the secret of his old friend’s frequent visits flashed upon 
him. The danger that had existed for the young secretary existed also 
for the weary worldling, and girlish sweetness and simplicity had won 
a heart sated with life’s factitious joys. 

Within a week after the student achieved this brilliant discovery, 
Harold Jerningham made a full confession of his weakness. 

**T know that at present I am no more to her than her father’s old 
friend,” he said, when -he had told his story, and had discovered that 
M. de Bergerac was neither surprised nor shocked by the revelation ; 
“but give me only sufficient time and I may win that pure heart, 
which already half belongs to me by right of my affection for you. 
Earnest feeling in a man who is not quick to feel must count for 
something. Do not judge me by my past, Theodore. Dissever me 
from that past if you can; for, as I live, I am a new man since I have 
loved your daughter. To love a creature so pure is a spiritual baptism. 
If I can win that innocent heart you will not stand between me and 
happiness, will you, old friend ?” 

“If you can win her heart, no; but I will not sacrifice my daughter, 
or persuade her. I will confess to you that the uncertainty of her future 
is a constant perplexity to me, and that I would gladly see that future 
secured. I will say even more than this; I will admit that I should be 
proud to see my only child allied to a race so distinguished as yours, 
the mistress of a home so splendid as your Greenlands yonder. But by 
no word of mine will I influence her to a step so solemn. The differ- 
ence between your ages is greater than in the case of myself and my 
dear wife; but the world might possibly have augured ill for the result 
of our union. Again, I say, if you can win my child’s heart, I will 
not refuse you her hand.” 

This was all Mr. Jerningham desired. A reluctant bride sacrificed 
on the altar of ambition would have been no bride for him. He was too 
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much a gentleman not to have recoiled from the brutality involved in 
such a union. All he desired was the liberty to woo and to win; to 
set his many gifts against that one obvious disadvantage of his fifty 
years, and to triumph in spite of that stumbling-block. 

“Time and I against any two,” said Philip II. of Spain. 

Mr. Jerningham’s chief reliance was on time; time, which might first 
render his society habitual and then necessary to Helen ; time, which 
would familiarise her with the difference between their ages, until that 
difference would scarcely seem to exist; time, which by demonstrating 
his constancy and devotion must in the end give him a claim upon 
Helen’s gratitude, a right to her compassion. 

Time might perhaps have done all this for Mr. Jerningham but for 
one small circumstance: the stake for which he was playing this 
patient game had already been won. It remained no more upon the 
table for gamblers to venture its winning. The girl’s innocent heart 
had been given unconsciously to a silent adorer; and while Harold 
Jerningham was hanging upon her looks and studying her careless 
words, all her tenderest thoughts and dreams were wafted across the 
Channel to the industrious exile clearing his way through the great 
jungle of Arianism in the Imperial Library of Paris. 

Winter passed, and the early spring brought news to Mr. Jerning- 
ham. A noble Scottish kinsman had died, leaving him a handsome 
estate in Perthshire. It was necessary that he should visit this new 
acquisition, and make all arrangements for its due maintenance; but he 
was sorely averse from leaving Greenlands and the simple household in 
which he had learned to be happy. 

“T suppose I must go,” he said; “ Lord Pendarvoch was a con- 
firmed miser, and I know he kept the place in a most miserable condi- 
tion. When I was last in the neighbourhood, many years ago, there 
was not a fence fit for a civilised country, or a boundary-wall that kept 
out his neighbour’s cattle. Yes, I suppose I must go and take posses- 
sion, and shake hands with my tacksmen, and establish my claim to be 
regarded as a scion of the true blood—though it comes to me zigzag 
fashion through a female branch of the old house. My mother’s mother 
was an aunt of the last lord.” 

Mr. Jerningham lapsed into reverie. It was early April; green 
buds already bursting in the old-fashioned garden, and a wealth of pear- 
' and plum-blossom, snowy white; but the rich red of the apple-trees not 
yet opened. Tulip and hyacinth, polyanthus and primrose, were bright 
- in the borders ; rich red wallflowers bloomed on the old wall; all the 
garden was gay with the fresh spring blossoms. 

“Do you remember what you said about Switzerland, Helen ?” Mr. 
Jerningham asked abruptly, after rather a long silence. 

“T remember saying a great deal about Switzerland.” 

“ And of your desire to see that country ?” 

* Yes, indeed; but that is too bright a dream. Papa confesses that 
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his book is the kind of book that never ‘s finished. William Mure of 
Caldwell did not live to finish his book, you know, though the subjeet 
is a narrow one compared to the theme of my dear father’s labours; and 
Miiller’s book was left unfinished. How can I ever hope to go to Swit- 
zerland, since I should care nothing for the most beautiful land unless 
papa was my fellow-traveller ?” 

“ We will persuade your father to publish the first two volumes of 
his book some day, and then we can all start for Switzerland together. 
But in the mean time allow me to inquire if you have ever thought about 
Scotland ?” 

“T have read Sir Walter Scott’s delightful stories.” 

“ Of course,” cried Mr. Jerningham with unwonted vivacity; “and 
those charming romances have inspired you with an ardent desire to 
behold the scenes which they embellish—the land of mountain and of 
flood, the land of Macgregor and Ravenswood, of heart-broken Lucy 
Ashton and weird Meg Merrilies. Do not think of Switzerland till you 
have seen the Scottish highlands.” 

“ But the snow!” urged Helen. 

“Snow! In Scotland I will show you mountain-peaks upon which 
the snows have never melted since the days of the Bruce ; and from 
those snow-clad hills you shall look down into no dazzling abyss of 
awful whiteness, but out upon the waste of waters, with all their 
changeful play of light and shade, and varying splendour of colour and 
animated motion. In Switzerland, remember, you have no sea.” 

“ But the ice-oceans—the glaciers ?” 

“ Better in the descriptions of Berlepsch than in reality ; and even 
he admits that they are dirty. Upon my honour, the highlands of Scot- 
land are unsurpassable.” 

“ And then ?” inquired Helen, laughing. “ Why this sudden enthusi- 
asm for Scotland, Mr. Jerningham ? OQ, I forgot; you are now a pro- 
prietor of the northern soil, and I suppose this is only a natural burst 
of proprietorial pride.” 

This accusation Mr. Jerningham disdained to answer. 

“Helen,” he said with mock solemnity, “has it never oceurred to 
you that your father must require change of seene—some relief from 
the monotonous verdancy of silvan Berkshire—some respite from those 
eternal spreading beeches which provoke from commonplace lips ever- 
recurring allusion to the hackneyed Tityrus? That you yourself have 
languished for bolder seenery—snow-clad mountain-top and wide blue 
lake—I am well aware; but do you think our dear scholar does not also 
require that mental and physical refreshment which comes from the con- 
templation of unknown lands and the breathing of unfamiliar breezes ; 
or, in two words, do you not think that a brief spring holiday in the | 
highlands would be of great advantage to my dear friend ?” 

The student came out of the poreh in time to hear the conclusion of 
Mr. Jerningham’s speech. The master of Greenlands and Helen de 
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Bergerac had been strolling up and down the lawn in front of the cot- 
tage during this conversation. 

“ What are you talking about, Harold ¢” asked the Frenchman. 

Helen was prompt to answer his question. 

**O papa, Mr. Jerningham has been saying that you must require 
change of air and scene, and that a trip to Scotland would do you won- 
derful good. And so I am sure it would.” 

“Yes, Theodore, I want you to go with me to Pendarvoch. The 
place itself is scarcely worth showing you, but the surrounding scenery 
is superb; and Helen informs me she languishes to behold the Scottish 
highlands.” 

“QO Mr. Jerningham,” cried Helen, “ when did I ever say—” 

“ Not a minute ago. And you know the advantage to your father 
will be unspeakable.” 

“ But my book !” urged the student. 

“You will return to it with renewed vigour after your holiday. 
You told me only the other day that you had of late experienced a 
languor, a distaste for your work, which denoted physical weakness; 
and—” 

“O papa,” cried Helen alarmed, “ you do not confess: these things to 
me! It is quite true; you have been looking tired lately. Nanon 
remarked it. Pray let us go to Seotland.” 

“ Qan you refuse her ¢” asked Mr. Jerningham. 

“‘ When did I ever refuse anything to this dear child ?” 

“And when did she ever ask anything that you should refuse? 
Come, Theodore, it is the first favour I have asked of you for a long 
time. I must go to Pendarvoch; and I cannot bear to leave this place, 
where I have been so happy, unless I can take those with me who have 
made the spot so dear.” 

To a woman of the world, the tone of these words and the look 
which accompanied them would have spoken volumes. To Helen they 
told nothing, except that Mr. Jerningham was sincerely attached to 
her father and herself. She had always thought of him as her father’s 
devoted friend, and it seemed to her only natural that she should be 
included in that friendship. She liked Harold Jerningham better than 
she liked anyone, except those two people who reigned side by side in 
her heart; and the line which divides the outer tokens of liking and 
loving is so narrow a demarcation, that Harold Jerningham might 
easily be betrayed into fond hopes that were without foundation. 
Her manner to this friend of her father’s was all sweetness. His 
tender accents, his fond admiring looks, she accepted as the natural 
gallantries of a man so much her senior. Her very innocence made 
her more dangerous than the most accomplished of coquettes. And at 
this notion of a trip to the Highlands she brightened and sparkled, and 
placed herself at once on Mr. Jerningham’s side. For so many reasons 
the plan was delightful to her. First and chiefest of such reasons, it 
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promised to benefit her father ; secondly, she had long known and 
rejoiced in the romances of the northern enchanter, and the very sound 
of Scottish names conjured a hundred visions of romance before her 
mind’s eye ; thirdly, there had come upon Greenlands, upon her garden, 
her poultry-yard, her books, her piano, the river, the woods, nay, over 
the very sky that arched the woods and river, a shadow of dulness from 
the hour of Eustace Thorburn’s departure. The old places had lost 
their familiar charm—the old pursuits had become wearisome. She 
fancied that amidst new scenes she would be less likely to miss her old 
companion; and then, in the next breath, said to herself, “ How he 
would have liked to see Scotland!” 

A great deal of argument was required to convince Theodore de 
Bergerac that it could be for his benefit to uproot himself from the 
spot he so dearly loved in order to travel to remotest regions of the 
north. He had the Frenchman’s natural horror of foreign countries; 
and having once niched himself at his nest at Greenlands, cared not to 
stir thence, how fair soever might be the distant lands he was invited to 
visit. The argument which at last prevailed was that urged by Helen’s 
pleading face. That entreaty the tender father was powerless to resist. 

“My darling, it must be as you wish,” he said; and the rest was 
easy. Mr. Jerningham did not suffer the grass to grow under his feet. 
He was prompt to make all arrangements, and three days after the 


subject had been mooted, the travellers were on their northward way, 
speeding to Edinburgh by express. 

They were to spend three days in Edinburgh, then onward by easy 
stages, ‘‘ doing” all the lions in their way, to the village and castle of 
Pendarvoch, which lay, half in Perthshire, half in Aberdeenshire. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


NORTHWARD. 


THE travellers had not left Greenlands two days when Eustace 
Thorburn arrived there. He had finished his work in Paris a month 
sooner than he had expected, and had been glad to hurry home, in 
order to complete his arrangements with an eminent publishing firm, 
who, after considerable hesitation, had agreed to publish his poem with- 
out hazard of capital on his part, though not without foreboding of loss 
on theirs. 

M. de Bergerac had not forgotten to write to his secretary, an- 
nouncing the Scottish expedition ; but he had only written an hour 
before starting, and the letter and the secretary had crossed each other 
between Dover and Calais. Eustace came to Greenlands full of hopeful ~ 
agitation. He had not forgotten the promise made his uncle. He had 
not forgotten that he was pledged to make a full confession to his kind 
patron, and to accept his banishment, if need were. His Parisian exile 
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had only deferred the evil hour ; it must come now, and speedily ; and 
the decree would be spoken, and he and Helen must in all likelihood 
part for ever. But in the mean time he would see her once more, and 
it was for this unspeakable blessing he languished. For the last night 
of his sojourn in Paris sleep had been impossible. He could think only 
of the delight to which he was hastening—to see her once again. His 
love had grown day by day, hour by hour, during these long months of 
absence. As the train ploughed onwards through dusty flats, as the 
steamer danced across the sunlit waters, this one traveller counted the 
miles, and calculated the moments until he should near the beloved 
spot where his idol dwelt. 

He knew that his uncle Dan would have been glad to see him, even 
for a brief exchange of greetings and shaking of hands; but he could not 
bring himself to spend the half-hour that it must have cost him to call 
in Great Ormond-street. Swift as a hack-cab could take him, he rushed 
from station to station, was so lucky as to catch a fast train for Wind- 
sor, and entered the shady avenues of Greenlands within fourteen hours 
of his departure from Paris. 

How fresh and verdant the spring landscape seemed to him!—the 
cowslips and bluebells, the hawthorn buds just beginning to whiten 
the old rugged trees, gummy chestnut husks scattering the ground, 
and from afar the rich odour of newly-opened lilacs. 

“ And to think that for its master this place has no charm!” he 
said to himself wonderingly. 

His heart beat fast as he opened the gate of the bailiffs garden. 
Here all things looked their brightest and prettiest. The birds were 
singing gaily in the porch. The deep voice of Hephestus boomed 
from the hall, and the dog ran out to repel the intruder, but changed 
his bass growl of menace into a noisy demonstration of delight at sight 
of the traveller. 

Even this welcome Eustace was glad to receive. It seemed a good 
omen. The door stood wide open; he went into the hall, with the 
dog leaping and bounding about him as he went. No one appeared. 
There was no sound of voices in any of the rooms. He opened the 
drawing-room door softly, and went in, prepared to see Helen bending 
over her books at a table in the window. But Helen was not there, 
and the room looked cold and dreary. Never had he seen the books 
so primly arranged, the piano so carefully closed. No cheery blaze 
brightened the hearth, no flowers perfumed the atmosphere. His instinct 
told him that a change had fallen upon the pleasant home. He rang 
the bell, and the fresh country housemaid answered his summons. 

“ Lor’ a mercy, sir, how you did startle me!’’ she said. “I a’most 
thought it was ghostes, which they do begin sometimes with ringin’ o’ 
the bells.” 

“Ts your mistress away from home ?” asked Eustace. 

‘Yes, sir, and master too. They both be gone to Scotland for a 
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month or more. Didn't you get the letter as master sent you, sir? I 
heard him say as he’d wrote to tell you they was gone.” 

They had gone to Scotland! To find them absent from Greenlands 
was in itself a wonder to him; but it seemed to him a kind of miracle 
that they should have gone to Scotland, that country which he was 
bent upon exploring in his search for the scene of his mother’s sor- 
rows. 

“What part of Scotland has your master gone to, Martha?” he 
asked the housemaid. 

The girl shook her head despondently, and replied that she had not 
“heard tell.” They were to travel with Mr. Jerningham, she believed. 
That gentleman had come into property in Scotland, and they were 
going to see it. This was the utmost she had “heard tell on.” 

With Mr. Jerningham! What should make that gentleman Helen’s 
travelling-companion ? A sudden pang of jealousy rent Eustace Thor- 
burn’s heart as he thought of such a companionship. What could have 
brought about this Scottish journey? Having possessed himself of 
Martha’s slender stock of information on this point, Eustace went to the 
kitchen to question Nanon; but with little more success, The French- 
woman was voluble, but she could tell him scarcely anything. 

They were to visit many places, she said, but she knew not where. 
The names of those barbarous countries had slipped from her memory. 
It was far, very far; and they were to be absent a month. O, but it 
was dismal without that sweet young lady! Nanon had nursed her as 
a baby, and never before had they been so long asunder. 

“Fora month! It is frightful to think of it,” shrieked Nanon. 
She invited Mr. Thorburn to rest and refresh himself—to dine, to sleep, 
to make the place his home as long as he pleased. M. de Bergerac 
had left instructions to that effect. But the disappointment had been 
too bitter. Eustace could not endure to remain an hour in the house ~ 
which had been so dear to him, now that the goddess who had glorified 
it dwelt there no longer. He declared that he had particular business 


to do in London, and must return thither immediately. He was eager 


to arrange for the Scottish expedition which had been planned by him- 
self and his uncle, eager to start for the country to which Helen was 
gone, as if he would thereby be nearer her. 

Before bidding old Nanon good-day, he made a final effort to extort 
from her some information. 

“ Surely M. de Bergerac must lave left you some written address,” 
he said, “in the event of your having occasion to write to him ?”’ 

“‘ No, sir; if I wanted to write I was to give my letter to Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s steward; that was all. They will be going from place to 
place, you see, sir. It is not one place they go to see, but many.” 

With this answer Eustace was compelled to be satisfied. He could 
not push his curiosity so far as to go to Mr. Jerningham’s steward, and 
ask him for his master’s whereabouts, And again, what benefit could 
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it have been to him to know where Helen had gone? He had no right 
to follow her. 

He hastened back to London, and to Great Ormond-street, where 
he was doomed to wait three dreary hours turning over his uncle Dan’s 
books before that individual made his appearance, somewhat flushed 
from dining, and jovial of manner, but in nowise the worse for his 
dinner and wine. j 

“T have been dining in St. James’s-street with Joyce of the Hermes 
and Farquhar of the Zeus,” he said. ‘A thousand welcomes, dearest 
boy! And so you come straight from the station to find your faithful 
old Daniel? Such a token of affection touches this tough old heart.” 

“Not straight from the station, uncle Dan,” the young man ans- 
wered with a guilty air. “I have been down to Berkshire. M. de Ber- 
gerac and his daughter have started for Scotland with Mr. Jerning- 
ham.” 

“ What takes them to Scotland in such company ?” 

“Mr. Jerningham has just succeeded to an estate in the north ; 
that is all I could discover from the servants at the cottage. This 
Scottish expedition must be quite a new idea, for there was no allusion 
to it in M. de Bergerac’s last letter to me.” 

“ Strange !” 

“ And now, uncle Dan, I want you to keep your promise, and start 
for your Highland holiday with me.” 

“What! we are to rush post-haste for the Highlands, in search of 
your Helen ?” 

“No; on a more solemn search than that.” 

“Alas, poor lad! On that one subject you are madder than Prince 
Hamlet. Everyone has his craze, I suppose. But I pledged myself to 
be your companion, and I must keep my promise. You are really bent 
upon going over the ground on which that sad drama was enacted ?” 

‘* Fixed as fate, uncle Dan.” 

“So be it. Your faithful kinsman has been at work in your ab- 
sence, and has made things smooth for you.” 

“Ts it possible, dear friend ?” 

“ There’s nothing a man of the world can’t do when he’s put to it. 
A reperusal of Dion’s autobiography enabled me to identify the divine 
Carlitz of that narrative with a lady who took the town by storm when 
I was a young man, and who afterwards married a nobleman of eccen- 
tric repute. Once possessed of this clue, it was easy for me to identify 
her fidus Achates, the amiable H., as Mr. Elderton Hollis, a gentleman 
connected with dramatic affairs for the last quarter of a century, and 
still floating, gay and débonnaire, upon the borderland of the theatrical 
world,—a gentleman with whom I myself have some acquaintance. To 
make a long story short, I contrived to throw myself in Hollis’s way at 
the Quin Club ; and after a glance at the theatrical horizon of to-day, 
drifted into the usual commonplaces about the decay of dramatic talent. 
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‘Where are our Fawcetts, our Nisbetts, our Keeleys, our Carlitzes?’ I 
sighed ; and at the last familiar name the old fellow pricked up his 
ears like a hound at the huntsman’s ‘ Hark forward!’ 

“ «Ah, my dear Mayfield, that was a woman!’ he exclaimed. ‘You 
are of course aware that I was her secretary, her adviser, her treasurer, 
—I may say her guardian angel,—before her brilliant marriage; and 
now, sir, she cuts me, though I give you my word of honour that mar- 
riage could never have taken place but for my management of her 
affairs.’ ” 

* This bears out the autobiography,” cried Eustace eagerly. 

“To the letter. I first sympathised with Mr. Hollis, and then 
pumped him. I found him somewhat reserved upon the subject of that 
northern expedition ; but after some beating about the bush, I got from 
him the admission that the lady whom we will still call Carlitz was in 
Scotland just before her marriage with Lord V.; and by and by he let 
slip that the spot was in the extreme north of Aberdeen. This much, 
and no more, could I obtain. Examination of a tourist’s map showed me 
a headland called Halko’s Head, in the north of Aberdeenshire. This 
is likely to be the H. H. of Dion’s book, and thither we must direct 
our steps.” 

“My dear uncle, you have done wonders!” 

“ And when you find the place, what then ?” 

“IT shall discover the name of the man.” 

“Who knows? The chase of the wild-goose is a sport congenial to 
youth ; but April is a cold month in Scotland, and I wish the expedi- 
tion could have been contrived later.” 

Eustace would fain have started next morning, had it been possible ; 
but two days were necessary for Mr. Mayfield’s literary affairs, and the 
agreement with the editors as to what contributions he was to send to 
the Areopagus and another journal during his absence, and so on. 

“T must scribble en route, you see, Eustace,” he said; ‘the mill 
will not stop because I want a holiday.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
HALKO’S HEAD. 


A SEVENTEEN hours’ journey conveyed Mr. Mayfield and his nephew 
to the granite city of Aberdeen, with only a quarter of an hour's pause 
at Carlisle, where the travellers were turned out upon the platform at 
the chillest hour ’twixt night and morning, and tantalised by the sight 
of blazing fires in a luxurious waiting-room. 

The travellers arrived at Aberdeen at noon, and devoted the re- 
mainder of that day and the next to the exploration of the city, dis- 
mantled cathedral, and sparse relics of the old town; the narrow street 
where over a grocer’s shop still exist the rooms once inhabited by the 
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boy Byron and his mother. They made an excursion to the old bridge 
of Don,—an easy walk from the city,—and loitered there for some time, 
leaning on “Balgounie’s brig’s black wall,” and talking of the poet whose 
one line has made it famous. 

To Eustace every hour’s delay was painful. He longed to push on 
to that remote point of the shire where Halko’s stormy headland showed 
grim and gray against the broad blue sea. They had made all inquiries 
about this culminating point of their journey, and had been informed 
that Halko’s Head was a very wild place, where there were but just a few 
fishermen’s cottages, but where folks sometimes went in the summer for 
fishing and such-like. Railroad to Halko’s Head there was none ; but 
the rail would convey them about two-thirds of the way, and thence 
they could doubtless obtain some mode of conveyance. 

“We can walk if need be,” said Eustace cheerily; and to this Mr. 
Mayfield assented. 

“Though ’tis somewhat long since I have distinguished myself as a 
pedestrian,” he added doubtfully. 

“You can take your ease at your inn, uncle Dan, and spin copy for 
your ravening editors, while I push on to that place.” 

“Perhaps it would be best so, Eustace,” answered Mr. Mayfield 
thoughtfully. 

He divined that the young man was anxious that his first visit to 
that scene should be made companionless. The memories connected 
with that spot were too sad for sympathy—too bitter for friendly com- 
mune. 

After an evening which the indefatigable essayist devoted to a re- 
view of a new translation of Juvenal for the Areopagus, and Eustace to 
meditations of the most sombre hue, they left Aberdeen at daybreak 
next morning, and went on to a small station which was their nearest 
point to Halko’s Head. 

This nearest point proved five-and-twenty miles distant from the 
fishing-village; but on inquiry the travellers discovered that there was 
a comfortable halting-place at a village or small town eighteen miles 
farther on, and only seven from the wild headland to which Eustace 
Thorburn’s steps were bent. 

Vehicles were not easily to be obtained at this remote station, and 
the travellers decided upon walking the eighteen miles at a leisurely 
pace, stopping to examine anything worth seeing which they might find 
on their route. 

The day was bright and clear, and their road lay across the short 
turf of broad uplands overhanging the wide northern sea. 

They reached the little town at set of sun, and found the chief inn 
a somewhat rude but not comfortless hostelry. Here they dined upon 
liberal Scottish fare, and sat long after their meal smoking by the wide 
hearth, where sea-coal and odorous pine-logs made a glorious fire. 
Even his uncle Dan’s talk could not distract the younger man’s 
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thoughts from that one subject upon which he had of late pondered so 
deeply. Within seven miles lay the spot where his mother had lived 
and suffered something less than a-quarter of a century ago. All day 
he had been thinking of her. The wild scene on which he gazed was 
the landscape over which her sad eyes had wandered wearily, looking 
for some faint star of hope where hope was none. The waves of this 
northern sea had sounded the monotonous chorus of her melancholy 
thoughts. 

“© mother!” he said to himself, “and of all your young day-dreams, 
your girlish sorrows, there were none which you dared speak of to 
the son you loved so dearly! Even this bitter penalty you had to pay 
—the penalty of a lifelong silence. For your grief there was no sym- 
pathy, for your memories no confidant.” 

He left the mountain-shanty quietly at daybreak next morning. 
Host and hostess were stirring, but Daniel was sleeping profoundly in 
his humble nest—a mere cupboard in the wall of the room where the 
travellers had dined. Eustace had occupied a similar cupboard, and 
was not sorry to exchange so stifling a couch for the fresh breath of the 
north wind blowing over the red mountains. 

The path from Killalochie to Halko’sHead traversed a wild and pic- 
turesque country, high above the sea. Eustace looked down from the 
mountain-road, across the edge of precipitous cliffs, upon a broad sweep 
of sand—the sands on which his nameless father had walked full of 
fear on the night of his mother’s disappearance. Before noon he 
entered the little village, if village it could be called; a straggling 
group of rude stone cottages, inhabited by fishermen, whose nets hung 
on the low granite walls, and lay on the stunted turf before the doors. 
Two or three cottages of a better class were to be seen on the outskirts 
of the little colony, but. even these presented small attraction to the 
eye of the English traveller. 

This was Halko’s Head. Eustace questioned a rough fisher-boy 
before he could convince himself that he did indeed tread the scene of 
his mother’s sad experiences—of his father’s selfish perfidy. 

For artist or poet the place had ample charm, but for the ordinary 
pleasure-seeker it would have appeared as barren as it was remote. 
Wilder or less fertile landscape was not to be found in North Britain ; 
and to this untravelled wanderer the rough fishermen and brawny fisher- 
wives seemed as strange as the inhabitants of Central Africa. 

How was he to find the house in which his mother had lived, the 
people who had known her, after the lapse of four-and-twenty years ? 
This was a question which he had not asked himself until this moment, 


when he stood a stranger amongst that scanty population, upon the 


headland he had come to explore. 

He walked about the little place, descended a steep flight of steps cut 
in the cliff, which he identified as the Devil’s Staircase of Dion’s narra- 
tive; walked about half a mile along the sands, and then saw glimmer- 
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ing in the sunlight high above him the little white temple, where his 
mother had so often sat alone and pensive, looking out at the barren 
sea. 

From the sands where he was walking this classic summer-house 
was inaccessible; but Eustace had no doubt of its identity with the 
temple described by Dion. How such an elegant affectation as this classic 
edifice should exist among those barren moorlands, peopled only by 
grouse and ptarmigan, was in itself an enigma, and one which Eustace 
was anxious to solve. 

As the temple was unapproachable from the sands, the traveller was 
fain to retrace his steps to the Devil’s Staircase, and thence to the vil- 
lage. Here he found a humble place of entertainment, where he asked 
for such refreshments as the house could afford him, in order that he 
might use the privileges of a customer in the way of asking questions. 
A healthy-looking matron past middle life, neatly clad in linsey petti- 
coat and cotton bedgown, with snow-white muslin headgear and brawny 
bare feet, brought him his meal, and with her he began at once to con- 
verse, though the worthy dame’s dialect sorely puzzled him, and but 
for his familiarity with the immortal romancer, would most probably 
have baffled him altogether. 

Happily, his intimate acquaintance with the Gregoragh, and the 
Dougal Creature, his long-standing friendship for Caleb Balderstone 
and Douce Davie Deans, with many others of the same immortal 
family, enabled him to comprehend the greater part of the guidwife’s 
discourse, though he had occasional difficulty in making himself intelli- 
gible to her. 

The gist of the conversation may be summed up thus. Did gentle- 
folks from the south ever come to Halko’s Head? Yes, some, but not 
many. There were but three houses suitable to such folks—Widow 
Macfarlane’s, the cottage beyond the Devil’s Staircase ; Mistress Ram- 
say’s, on the Killalochie road ; and a shooting-box of Lord Pendarvoch’s. 
But this latter had been suffered to fall into decay many years ago. It 
had been shut up for the last quarter of a century, except now and then, 
when my lord had lent it to one of his friends that came for the 
shootings. All the shootings round about, farther than you could see, 
belonged to Lord Pendarvoch. But he was just dead, poor old body! 
and little loss to any mortal creature, for he had been nothing better 
than a miser since his young days, when he was wild and wasteful 
enough, if folks spoke true. That “wee bit stone hoosie” on the 
cliff had been put there by my lord, who brought the stone “ posties” 
from foreign parts. 

Here was the mystery of the classic temple fully explained. Eustace 
knew very little of the peers of the realm, and Lord Pendarvoch was to 
him only as other lords—an unfamiliar name. 

“You have lived here many years, I suppose?” he said to the 
hostess. , 
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She told him, with a pleasant grin, that she had never lived any- 
where else. That pure mountain air she had breathed all her life. On 
Halko’s Head her eyes had first opened. 

On this Eustace proceeded to question her closely as to her recollec- 
tions of any strangers who had made their abode at the fishing-village 
about four-and-twenty years before. He described the young couple— 
a gentleman and lady—* bride and bridegroom,” he said, with a faint 
blush. 

After much questioning from Eustace, and profound consideration 
upon the worthy dame’s part, a glimmer of light broke in upon her 
memory. 

‘* Was it at Lord Pendarvoch’s they lived ?” she asked. 

“That I cannot tell you. But since you say there are only three 
houses suitable to strangers of superior condition, I suppose it was at 
one of those three the lady and gentleman had lived. They were here 
some months. The lady was very young, very pretty. She left sud- 
denly, and the gentleman followed her a few days afterwards.” 

“‘ Ay, ay, puir thing! I mind her the noo!” exclaimed the woman, 
nodding her head sympathetically. 

After this she told Eustace how such a couple as he described—the 
lady “as bonny a lass as ye’d see for mony a lang mile”—had lived for 
some months at Lord Pendarvoch’s shooting-box; and how the lady 
had been very sad and gentle, and much neglected towards the last by 
the gentleman, until she ran away one day, in a fit of jealousy, as it 
was thought, because the gentleman had been seen riding and driving 
with a strange foreign woman from London; and the gentleman had 
thought she’d drowned herself, and had been well-nigh mad for a night 
and a day, till news came that quieted him, and then he went away. 

This much—full confirmation of Dion’s story—the woman could 
tell Eustace; but no more. Thename of these southern strangers she 
had never heard, or, having heard, had utterly forgotten. Of their 
condition, whence they came, and how they had obtained license to 
occupy Lord Pendarvoch’s house, she was equally ignorant. Nor could 
she direct Eustace to any inhabitant of the village likely to know more 
than herself. There had not been for years any care taken of the 
shooting-box. Lord Pendarvoch was just dead. His old steward had 
died six years before, and a new man from the south—“ folks were all 
for southrons noo”—had succeeded to his post. 

Pendarvoch Castle was a day’s journey off, on the other side of the 
country. ‘ 

To obtain further information seemed hopeless; but Eustace was 
determined to leave no stone unturned. Why should he not go to 
Pendarvoch Castle before he left Scotland, see the old servants ?—for old © 
servants there must be in a large household, whatever changes time 
and death might have brought about in four-and-twenty years. Some- 
one there might be who would remember to whom Lord Pendarvoch 
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had lent his house in that particular year. It was at least a chance, 
and Eustace resolved upon trying it. 

He questioned his hostess as to the way back to Killalochie. She 
told him that there were two ways, one by the sands at low tide, the 
shorter of the two, since there was an inlet of the sea between Halko’s 
Head and Killalochie, which was dry at low tide. It was a place that 
strangers went to see, the dame told Eustace, because of a cavern dug 
in the face of the cliff, that a saint lived in once upon a time—“ joost 
a wee bit cavey,” the good woman called it. 

Eustace thanked his hostess for her civility, paid her liberally for 
his humble refreshment, and bade her good-day, after inquiring his 
way to the disused abode of Lord Pendarvoch. 

This dwelling he found easily enough. It was built in a hollow 
of the cliff, about a quarter of a mile from the village, midway between 
the fishermen’s cottages and the classic temple. The house was small, 
but built in the gothic style, and with some attempt at the picturesque. 
“ Decay’s effacing fingers,” however, had done their worst. The stucco 
had peeled off wherever there was stucco to peel ; the stone was stained 
with damp, and disfigured with patches of moss; the woodwork rotted 
for want of an occasional coat of paint. A scanty grove of furs shel- 
tered the house on its seaward side, and tossed their dark branches 
drearily in the spring breeze as Eustace opened the rusty iron gate 
and entered the small domain. No element of desolation was wanting 
to the dreary picture. A bony goat cropped the stunted grass pen- 
sively, but fled at sound of the intruder’s footfall. 

No barrier defended the deserted dwelling. Etustace walked round 
the house, and peered in at the casements, whereof the shutters gaped 
open, as if their fastenings had rusted and dropped off with the pro- 
gress of time. Within the traveller saw scanty furniture of a remote 
era, white with dust. He pulled the rusty handle of a bell, and a 
discordant jangle sounded in the distant offices; but he had no hope 
of finding any inmate. The abode bore upon its front an unmistakable 
stamp of abandonment. 

After pulling the jangling bell a second time Eustace tried one of 
the windows. Half-a-dozen broken panes gaped wide, as if in invita- 
tion to the burglar’s hand. He unhasped the sash, pushed open the 
spurious gothic window, and went in. The room in which he found 
himself had once been gaily decorated ; but little except the tawdry 
traces of vanished colour and tarnished gilding remained in evidence 
of its former splendour. The furniture was battered and worn, and of 
the scantiest description. Lank, empty bookcases of painted and gilded 
wood stood in the recesses of the fireplace. He tried to picture his 
father and mother seated together in that dreary room ; his mother 
watching by that dilapidated casement. The room might have been 
bright enough five-and-twenty years ago. 

On the same floor there was another room, with less evidence of 
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departed decoration; above there were four bedchambers, and here 
the furniture was piled pell-mell as in a lumber-room. The view from 
the windows was sublimity itself, and Eustace did not wonder that a 
Scottish nobleman should have chosen to build himself a nest on so 
picturesque a spot. 

He walked slowly through the rooms, wondering where her aching 
head had lain, where Aer sad heart had stifled its griefs, where her 
penitent knees had bent to the Heaven her sin had offended. To tread 
these floors which she had trodden, to look from these windows whence 
she had gazed, seemed to him worth the journey the barren privilege 
had cost him. 

He lingered in the dusty rooms for some time, thinking of that 
one sad inhabitant whose presence had made the house sacred to him 
as the holy dwelling of Loretto to faithful pilgrims, and then softly 
and slowly departed, pausing only to gather a few sprigs of sweet- 
brier that grew in a sheltered corner of the neglected garden. With 
these in his breast he went back to the road leading to Killalochie, 
and bent his steps towards that humble settlement. He looked at 
his watch as he regained the road. It was three o’clock, and by six 
he could be with his uncle, who would scarcely care to dine until 
that hour. 

“T can take him to that house to-morrow,” he said to himself, 


“if he would like to see it. And I daresay it would be a mournful 
pleasure to him to see the rooms, as it has been tome. It is like 
looking at a grave.” 





FLOURISHING 


THERE was something wonderfully suggestive in a form of expression 
now quite gone out. In our school-books it used generally to be 
stated of distinguished men that they “flourished” at such and such a 
time, usually in somebody’s reign. Senators and poets always “ flou- 
rished,” so did military heroes; but if my boyish impressions were right, 
naval heroes were, as a rule, unfairly debarred that privilege. In like 
manner, while the Arts flourished, the Sciences didn’t; but it is satis- 
factory to be able to record that all the famous cities and countries 
shared alike in this respect, without invidious distinction. It would 
be hard to say what there was in this particular word that should so 
impress a boy’s mind; but it always gave me a sense of elation. On 
meeting with it, I felt for the moment—as Keats expressed himself on 
one occasion—“ as if I were going to a tournament.” Perhaps this 
resulted from the word being onomatopcetic, and suggesting to the ear 
the exultant blast of the trumpet, at which, as Burns phrases it, “ the 
blood sallies.” As to flourishing being synonymous with achieving 
success, or being popular—nonsense! Anybody might succeed ; but 
where was the man who would calmly propose to himself to flourish ? 

The glamour dies out of words as out of life, and this word has no 
longer any heart-stirring trumpet-tone in it. I have come to recognise 
the simple prose of the thing,—that the men who flourish are only the 
men who succeed. But that success! Heavens, what a glorious thing it 
is! Our lady-novelist has termed it “ the wine of life ;’ and she should 
know, for she has quaffed of the mystic vintage. Yes, it 7s the wine, 
—the bright, feverish, intoxicating draught, rare as imperial Tokay, 
luscious as Monte Pulciano,—which acts upon him whose lips are des- 
tined to touch it, 


“ As he on honey-dew had fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 


But this effect only follows a deep draught. Little sips of success are 
all very well, very pleasant; but no delirium attends them. It was 
not in this fashion that the first Napoleon drank, though he was pri- 
vileged to drain the cup again and again. To be truly appreciated, 
success should come as it came to Garrick that night at “the late 
theatre in Goodman’s Fields,” where, as the papers quietly recorded, 
“his reception was the most extraordinary and great that was ever 
known on such an occasion.” It should have the suddenness with 
which it startled Byron, who awakes one morning and finds himself fa- 
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mous. Disraeli’s success has been prodigious; but there is something 
mournful in the acknowledgment that half a lifetime has been spent 
in the House before its consummation,—between the night when he 
prophesied that the time would come when they should hear him, and 
the day on which he is “sent for” by his Queen. Sometimes, indeed, 
the moment of triumph arrives even at a later and less acceptable time ; 
the wine is kept till it is dull and tasteless, and there is no stimulant 
in it. When Charles Metcalfe, Governor-general of India, after forty- 
five years’ work and waiting, reached the pinnacle of Ais ambition— 
which was to be made a peer of the realm—he mournfully ejaculated 
that it came too late: it could not “add one jot to his happiness,” 
which consisted then in a life of quiet retirement with his sister, the 
tones of whose harp were the only solace left him on earth! 

Success would appear to be some men’s heritage; they have it un- 
sought. They are born to “flourish,” and wealth or fame, or both, 
attend them through life. The father of the late Miss Mitford was one 
of those favoured few. Two fortunes came to him, and he squandered 
both with utter recklessness. Was he then reduced to penury? Not he; 
with one of his last guineas he bought a lottery-ticket, as a present to 
his daughter on her birthday. It won the first prize; and there he 
was, set up again, and able, in comfort and composure of mind, to enjoy 
the reputation his famous daughter was achieving! The history of all 
professions is full of such men. They do not so much snatch the 
highest prizes, the most precious fruit ; they simply open their mouths, 
and the fruit falls into them. I am, however, disposed to think that 
in literature and the arts success generally bears some proportion to 
desert. Of course there are instances of men who have “flourished” 
on very little. It is not to be forgotten that Hayley took the town 
with his 7riumphs of Temper, and that the Royal Academy believed in 
West; but men like these are the exceptions, and their flourishing is 
accounted for in this way,—accident thrusts them into a front place, 
and a reputation once made takes a long while in the unmaking. The 
mass of the public will believe in a name as a sign of power long after 
the power has gone away—if, indeed, it ever existed. This is, in part, 
the secret of what Beaumarchais has remarked on in his famous mo/, 
“ Rien ne réussite comme le succes.” Still it is satisfactory to know that 
scarcely in a single instance has a factitious success been enduring. 
Look at the poets and artists still living who have outgrown their re- 
putations—who have become their own posterity, in a sense—and can 
look back to the dim past—say a dozen years—when their names were 
talismanic, and they enjoyed the supreme consciousness of “ flourishing.” 

Closely interlinked with the intoxicating raptures of success, even 
at its best, are its pains and its dangers. The pains attending success 
are many. There is the misgiving as to its genuineness; there is em- 
bittering jealousy,—as where A would be quite contented with his 
success but for the greater success of B; there is the torture of appre- 
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hension lest all may be lost as readily as it has been won, lest rivals 
should spring up “and push us from our stools.” Worst of all, there 
is the awakened craving that ever demands more and more to satisfy it. 
Success is the true daughter of the horse-leech. 

But besides its pains, it has its dangers. Ordinary people are in- 
credulous on this point. Tell them that success is heavier to bear than 
failure, and they shake their heads. It is true, for all that. Shakespeare 
knew something of life ; and there is a subtlety and profound insight 
into the human heart displayed in that one line—the first we hear 
from the lips of Lady Macbeth—with which the Thane of Cawdor’s 


letter begins : 


“ They met me in the day of success,” 


It was not in moments of dejection or despair that the weird sisters 
sought him out to tempt him to his destruction; they selected a time 
far more opportune: it was in “the day of success,” when his blood 
was hot, his hopes ardent, his imagination quickened, his ambition 
plumed and ready for any flight. It was because they were able to 
greet him “Thane of Cawdor!” that they could move him so deeply 
with the further greeting, “ Hail, king that shalt be!” Had he not 
realised the first dignity, the promise of the second would have pro- 
duced in him no “burning desire” to inquire farther. It was his 
success that paved the way to his ultimate ruin. Do such things never 
happen in life? Take the lowest form of success—the monetary. Who 
would venture to count the number of people whom a fortune has 
landed in a pauper’s grave? History is full of fatal successes; so 
is literature. One does not greatly sympathise with Dryden when, at 
the close of a brilliant career, he says, ‘“ The same parts and application 
which have made me a poet might have raised me to any honours of 
the gown,” because it is always puerile to maunder over possible suc- 
cesses that might never have been achieved; but there is something 
pathetic in the fact that all his greatness leads him to this,—that in 
his old age he is glad to enter into a contract to produce ten thousand 
lines at sixpence a line. However, the age had to do with that state 
of things; and I am afraid any moral to be drawn from Dryden’s ex- 
perience of verse-writing would be neutralised by that of Tennyson. 
The dangers of success, I take it, lie more in their effects on the man 
himself than on his destiny. Robertson of Brighton has a suggestive 
passage on the spiritual aspect of the question: “In some season of 
desertion, of solitary longing,” he says, “ you have seen the sky-ladder, 
as Jacob saw it, and felt heaven open even to you. That was not, I 
will venture to say, in moments of fulness, of success, or triumph.” 
The truth is, success is demoralising. The intoxication is often fruitful 
in anything but good results. It begets a craving, a restlessness, a 
consuming fever, that robs the heart of its repose, and renders the 
calmer joys of life, the truer joys, distasteful to us. It is the Nessus’ 
shirt that has scorched and destroyed many a Hercules. Under its 
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influence ordinary pursuits grow irksome; we have “eaten of the in- 
sane ‘root,” and the danger is that henceforth all our feelings, aspira- 
tions, and actions will bear the taint of it. The brilliant triumph 
which Burns achieved affords an instance of this. He goes to Edin- 
burgh and becomes the lion of a season. Friends write and joke the 
ploughman on his over-intimacy with the beautiful Duchess of Gordon! 
He moves in a charmed circle, yet has full confidence in his power of 
keeping his footing there. “ You are afraid I shall grow intoxicated 
with my prosperity ?” he writes. ‘ Alas! I know myself and the world 
too well.” He thought himself proof against the evil influences of 
sudden elevation, and fully prepared for the time when “ proud for- 
tune’s ebbing tide” should recede. And in a sense he was prepared. 
He returned to his plough quietly enough; but he did not calculate 
the effects of his success upon himself, and no one, I suppose, will 
venture to deny that these were injurious. He was not the same 
man after that Edinburgh visit. The ordinary complaint against 
the successful is that they grow proud and supercilious; that they reck- 
lessly tear themselves from old friends, and are eager to trample out 
old associations. The reason often is that they are changed, absolutely 
changed in their very natures. They have entered on a new condition 
of existence; and that must be a strong mind which retains its old 
instincts—which remains as true to itself and others, in spite of these 
new conditions, as absolute as the poet’s “sea-change,” which transmutes 
the object of it “into something new and strange.” Much more fre- 
quently the “ sea-change” is pernicious; often the judgment is warped, 
the fine instincts blunted, and clear insight destroyed. Men “ flourish” 
on the brink of a precipice; and, blinded by past triumphs and the 
craving for fresh ones, are always in danger of being tumbled over the 
edge to their ruin. 

Let it be added, however, that the danger is common to all. Some 
natures ripen and grow mellow in the sunshine which to others is only 
a source of unwholesome acidity. Their innate nobility, or their natural 
sweetness, secures them from evil consequences; they neither deterio- 
rate with such success, nor is it to them a source of pain or danger. On 
the contrary, the laurel only guards their brows from the lightning. 
These are the true favourites of Fortune, genuine heirs of Prosperity, 
born to the purple and the “golden round of sovereignty,” and pre- 
destinated to the distinction of flourishing. 
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FATHER PROUT IN PARIS 


BY BLANCHARD JERROLD 


FaTuer Provt trudging along the Boulevards, with his arms clasped 
behind him; his nose in the air; his hat worn as French caricaturists 
insist all Englishmen wear hat or cap; his quick, clear, deep-seeking 
eye wandering sharply to the right or left ; and sarcasm—not of the 
sourest kind—playing like jack-o’-lantern in the corners of his mouth ; 
—Father Prout was as much a character of the French capital as the 
learned Armenian of the Imperial Library, only a few years ago. He 
was of those voluntary exiles to the banks of Seine who loved their 
Paris well, and was as much part of Paris as Murger, Musset, Privat 
d’Anglemont, Méry, the great Theo, Lespés, Monselet, Dr. Véron, and 
a host of other notable strollers, were or are. Very scornfully, too, 
did the father look down upon the later strollers; for he could carry 
back his mind to the days of greater, more earnest men; when literary 
warfare was waged by soldiers with the souls of lofty gentlemen, and 
the tailor’s son sang through the bars of St* Pelagie— 


* Lisette seule a le droit de sourire 
Quand je lui dis: Je suis indépendant, 
Je suis, je suis indépendant.” 


It was difficult to meet Father Prout. He was an odd, uncomfortable, 
uncertain man. His moods changed like April skies. Light, little 
thoughts were busy in his brain, lively and frisking as “ troutlets in a 
pool.” He was impatient of interruption, and shambled forward, talk- 
ing in an undertone to himself, with now and then a bubble or two of 
laughter, or one short sharp laugh, almost a bark, like that of the 
marksman when the arrow quivers in the bull’s-eye. He would pass 
you with a nod that meant, “ Hold off—not to-day!” You had been 
with him in his entresol of the Rue des Moulins overnight, and had been 
dismissed in the small hours, when he had had gossiping enough. You 
had been charmed with the range of his scholarship, the ease and raci- 
ness of his wit, by the masterly skill with which he handled his literary 
tools, and the shades of the best of all good company whom he could 
summon before you in anecdotes which almost brought their breath 
again upon your cheek. To-day he is gathered-up closely within him- 
self, and is holding company in solitude. He was very impatient if 
any injudicious friend or a passing acquaintance (who took him to be 
usually as accessible as any fldéneur on the macadam) thrust himself 
forward and would have his hand, and agree with him that it was a fine 
day, but would possibly rain shortly. A sharp answer, and an uncere- 
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monious plunge forward without bow or good-day, would put an end to 
the interruption. Of course the father was called a bear by ceremonious 
shallow-pates, who could not see that there was something extra in the 
little man talking to himself, and shuffling with his hands behind him 
through the fine fleurs and grandes dames of the Italian Boulevard. 
There were boobies of his cloth, moreover, who called him a bore. He 
was forgetful at times of the dienséances, it seems, which regulate the 
use of scissors and paste. He made ill-timed visits. He was unmind- 
ful of the approach of “ the hour for going to press.” He lingered over 
the paper when a neighbour was waiting for it, while he travelled far off 
amid the vast stores of his memory, seeking to clothe some fact or truth 
of to-day in the splendour of a classic phrase, or in some quaint old 
Jesuit dress. When his brain was full-flowing to his tongue, he would 
keep you under a tropical sun by the Luxor obelisk, and tell you when 
he first knew Paris, and how he saw the scaffoldings of the Rue Royale, 
and what historic pageants he had watched progressing inwards or out- 
wards by the Tuileries. Apposite anecdote, queer figure, sounding 
phrase covering wretched littleness; lace-coats over muddy, petty hearts; 
Monsieur de Talleyrand, Béranger’s de, everybody’s de; Lewis Philip and 
his mess; the poet-president; and then the nephew of somebody who 
lives to rule the roast—better roast, too, than Monsieur Chose got by 
contract for his guests—ha! ha! the father langhed, unmindful of the 
heat, and gossiped on. Lewis Philip as Ulysses! the thread was a 
delightful toy: Ulysses as Leech could draw him, with bottle-nose, a 
cotton umbrella under his arm, and a market-basket in his hand going 
out for the Sunday dinner. The store of recollections would gape wide, 
and it would end with this: “ You’ve nothing to do for an hour. 
Have a cigar.” And away to the Rue des Moulins, one of those grand, 
ancient hotels, which the Baron at the Hotel-de-Ville will not long 
leave with a roof. I am not sure that the Prout entresol is not already 
at this moment expropriated, to be covered by the straight white line 
that is to be the imperial route from the Tuileries to the new Opera- 
house. The father was proud of his hotel, with its Jacobin atmosphere, 
and would have writhed with “expropriation” written upon the dear 
walls. 

This Rue des Moulins and hereabouts Father Prout loved—the 
Moulins and the New Street of the Little Fields of his friend Thackeray, 
whom he helped to perch in an apartment herein before Mr. Titmarsh 
had written his book on Paris—a book, by the way, which the father 
called “a very poor thing”—poor for Thackeray. Also, the father was 
a difficult critic to please when the subject was Paris. We have stood 
together, looking at the old Thackeray home, on the way to the famous 
entresol, and hence the conversation has been led far back to the days 
when Mr. Thackeray was a young man, and the incumbent of Water- 
grass Hill was his senior and literary mentor. They were a curious 
pair to meet in after-days, sallying radiant from Thackeray’s hostelry 
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in the Place Venddme. Both had gray hair; and the silver head of 
the author of Vanity Fair towered high above the little sharp face of 
the sometime mentor who had given up literary ambition, and retired 
to thread his beads of gold, as they might rise to his fingers, for his 
evening paper. Tender memories held the two together, and it was a 
holiday to the father when a few lines of the familiar, handsome little 
hand told him that his friend was round on the Place once more. 
Passing Vachette’s (it was not Brébant’s then) after dinner one summer 
evening, a voice said, “ Brandy-and-water?” The father was seated in 
the shade, alone with his iced water and carafon. Not a word of salu- 
tation ; no hand-shaking. 

“ Sit down.” 

I think Thackeray had just departed for America, after the great 
banquet; whereof there was much talk, spreading beyond literary circles, 
on account of the indiscretion and tasteless picture-painting of a corre- 
spondent for a provincial paper. In parenthesis, I would ask what 
English society would say to an Adrien Marx? The father was natur- 
ally led to talk of his friend and the splendid fortunes that had waited 
at length upon his genius. And so, back to the beginning. The mind, 
like the eye, loves a contrast ; a little shade, as a relief from the shine. 
Hawthorne observes in his Blithedale Romance, ‘‘ Human destinies look 
ominous without some perceptible intermixture of the sable or the 
gray.” Ifnot of sable, surely of gray, enough was spread over the life 
of Thackeray. 

“The sable overspread him” was about what the father observed on 
this head. “I knew him well before you were born. I was his domestic 
friend in the early time, and got the little house together here for the 
young couple.” The eyes of the father turned from me across the 
Boulevard—illimitably beyond that—as he spoke. Sad and playful 
memories traversed his brain, as plainly visible in eye and mouth as 
the clouds and sunlight are upon the water. He got up and marched 
off without notice, his hands tightly clasped behind him. I followed ; 
and as I reached his elbow, without glancing at me, he said, in his own 
full time—somewhere about the Rue Vivienne—without preface (he was 
a man void of preface in speech, and like Siebenkiis, advocate of the poor, 
“he laid the egg of his act, or deep saying, without any nest, on the 
naked rock’”)— 

“T introduced Thackeray to Maginn.” He laughed, as the vision 
passed before him. ‘Thackeray was a young buck in those days: 
wanted to make a figure in literature. A figure in literature—ia belle 
affaire! So he thought he must help himself to a magazine. It is an 
expensive toy. A magazine wanted—in those days, I know nothing 
about these—an editor. I recommended Billy Maginn.” A burst of 
sharp laughter followed this. 

“Tt wasn’t so easy to get hold of Master Maginn in those times. 
However, I did get hold of him, and made Thackeray’s proposition to 
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him. The deck must be cleared for action. You must put the women 
and the rest of it in a safe and comfortable place. Before Maginn could 
go into the matter he must have 500/. for deck-clearing.” 

The father looked slyly round at me, seeming to say, “The old 
story, you see. La belle affaire, this literary business !” 

“ This was a startling beginning ; but Maginn was not to be had on 
any other terms. He was the only available man at the time. You 
were not born, remember.” 

The father chuckled over the little scratch. 

“Now, there are so many geniuses, the difficulty would be in the 
choosing.” 

I ventured my little point—the mulberries of that day are the black- 
berries of this. 

The father was somewhat prone to resent an interruption of this 
kind, as an incursion on his province. ‘No; the blackberries, to a 
single blackberry, believe they are mulberries, but they are just fit for 
gipsies’ finger-and-thumb now, as blackberries were when the down 
was upon Thackeray’s chin. Maginns are not running about the mar- 
ket-places, though Pat Lardner and the rest of them have veneered such 
a lot of ye.* The impossibility of making a purse of silk out of a sow’s 
ear remains ; but, a plague on ’em, they’ve contrived a silk cover, and 
the ear passes off unsuspected as the lining. Thackeray was obliged to 
come to Maginn’s terms. Maginn got his five hundred ; and where do 
you think I brought them together ?” 

Thackeray, the young man of fashion, and ‘he man of the position 
when a magazine was to be started—I could make no guess. 

“At the Crown Tavern, Vinegar-yard, Drury-lane !” 

In Maclise’s cartoon of writers in Fraser, anno 1835, Maginn is ad- 
dressing the brilliant company from the chair. Thackeray is four re- 
moved from the president, between Percival Bankes and Churchill. A 
young man with plentiful hair, the deep stock of the time, and a glass 

_in one eye, generally with the mark of fashion upon him—the parent of 
the Yellow-Plush Papers—faces his old friend Frank Mahony. And 
this is how my old friend of the Rue des Moulins looked three-and- 
thirty years ago! I could pick him out from the throng, as I could 
pick out Allan Cunningham from the close resemblance to his son 
Peter. Just so must the father, with the merry lip and the searching 
eye, have looked when all the world was young to him. I met and knew 


* “Modest distrust of his own power to please deterred Prout from obtruding 
much of his personal musings; he preferred chewing the cud of classic fancies, or 
otherwise approved and substantial stuff, delighting to invest with new and 
varied forms what had long gained universal recognition. He had strict notions 
as to what really constitute the delles lettres. Brilliancy of thought, depth of re- © 
mark, pathos of sentiment, sprightliness of wit, vigour and aptitude of style, with 
some schclarship, were requisites for Lis notice, or claim to be held in his esteem 
a literary man. It is useless to add how much of recent growth, and how many 
pretenders to that title, he would have eschewed.” —Preface, 1859. 
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him in his after-glow ; here he is in the noontide of his fame, a man of 
greater mark than the future author of Vanity Fair. “ The lone incum- 
bent of Watergrass Hill” watched tenderly over young Mr. Thackeray 
in his literary go-cart days—when the fashionable youth about town 
thought it a great exploit and experience to get into the company ef 
Maginn, and to be admitted to the mysteries of the public-house in 
Vinegar-yard. Prout, dating a preface to his Religues from Paris in 
1859, observes that he knew the great artist Maclise in his boyhood. 
It was in boyhood, then, that Maclise fixed the father’s “true features 
in enduring copper.” 

The meeting at the Crown in Vinegar-yard was, of course, of earlier 
date than the cartoon by Maclise; for herein Thackeray is established 
contributor to Fraser, and is sitting at the board with the solid-browed 
Scot who is contributing Sartor Resartus ; and he may be taking wine 
with Coleridge, who looks the oldest of the company. 

“It was a poor business, was the new magazine,” the father resumed, 
thinking leisurely over it. “It wasn’t likely to get on.” Then a 
chuckle. “They quarrelled. People always fall out over a failure. 
It’s your fault, and it’s mine, and it’s t’other man’s over the way. 
Maginn wasn’t the easiest man in the world to deal with. It lasted 
about six months. Thackeray wanted to sell it; but Maginn had a 
share. Maginn conceived that he ought to be consulted. I brought 
them together: Maginn in a towering passion, but he was capital. In 
the course of the meeting—at the old place, the Crown—he volunteered 
an Eastern tale. It was capitally done, with all the glow and draperies; 
a very good Eastern story, too, of two pashas, close friends, and how 
they divided their property in a manner which gave all of it to one of 
them. You will wonder, but Thackeray listened delighted to the end, 
and didn’t see Billy Maginn’s drift. The boys! the boys! All this 
was before ye were born. 

“And then he came over here, did Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
John Barnett was here too.” 

We had turned down the Rue de la Paix—and the father’s eyes 
wandered along the chimney-pots right and left—till we got to the 
Place Vendéme, when they fell on the column. They had pulled down 
the Little Corporal, and put up a bare-legged Caesar. The father had 
a passionate admiration for “the great modern inheritor of the iron 
crown,” anointed like Charlemagne by a Pope, “and like him the sole 
arbitrator of European kingdoms and destinies ;’ and the expressions 
on his face lightened and darkened in quick succession. He would 
have kept the gray coat and the cocked-hat crowning that column of 
gun-metal. Every street-corner gave him some memory of the past. 
He walked along, pointing with a nod of his head—for he seldom un- 
clasped the hands that were folded behind him—to a window or a gate- 
way. On his rounds he generally turned into Galignani’s reading- 
room, in the ante-room to which he would possibly have a gossip. 
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Sometimes he passed through, saw everybody, but was not inclined to 
speak, or even be at the trouble of a gesture of recognition. At inter- 
vals old familiar faces beamed upon him as he entered ; friends of the 
long time ago, passing to or from the continental holiday. Mr. Brown- 
ing would suddenly appear, homeward bound from London. Admir- 
able were the caricatures of Mr. Browning senior—who dwelt in Paris, 
and died there a few years ago—according to the father. When Prout 
was pondering a new edition of the Religues—that of 1859—we find 
him in communication with the great man who wrote Pippa Passes. 

“From Florence,” the “lone incumbent” writes, “the poet Brown- 
ing has sent for this edition some lines lately found in the Euganeian 
hills, traced on a marble slab that covered the bones of Pietro di Abano, 
held in his age to be an astrologer : 


‘ Studiando le mie cifre con compasso, 
Rilevo che sard presto sotto terra; 
Perché del mio saper si fa gran chiasso, 
E gli ignoranti mi hanno mosso guerra.’ 


Of which epitaph the poet has supplied this vernacular, rendering 
verbatim : 
‘Studying my ciphers with the compass, 
I find I shall be soon under the daisy ; 
Because of my lore folks make such a rumpus, 
That every dull dog is thereat unaisy.’ ” 


The literary sympathy between the poet Browning and the trans- 
lator of Béranger and the author of the Bells of Shandon ‘is explained 
in this bit of correspondence. The translation delighted the father, 
who thereupon launched into his own theory of translation. He held 
that, “in the clear failure of one language to elicit from its repertory 
an exact equivalent, it becomes not only proper but imperative (on the 
law-principle of cestui apres in case of trusts) to fall back on an ap- 
proximate word or idea of kindred import, the interchange in vocabu- 
lary showing at times even a balance in favour of the substitute, as 
happens in the ordinary course of barter on the markets of the world. 
He (Prout) quite abhorred the clumsy servility of adhering to the letter 
while allowing the spirit to evaporate ; a mere verbal echo, distorted by 
natural anfractuosities, gives back neither the tone nor quality of the 
original voice; while the ease and curious felicity of the primitive 
utterance is marred by awkwardness and effort; spontaneity of song 
being the quintessence.” Spontaneity is that which is the charm of 
Prout’s work in the way of translation. He waited till the correspond- 
ing idea came. In his Reliques, and in his newspaper correspondence, 
there are hundreds of bits of happy inspiration—for his translation was 
inspiration; witness his songs of France, whether of Millevoye, De 
Vigny, or Béranger. Drops of his scholarly humour in this way beaded 
the brim of his sparkling letters. 
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The manner in which these letters for his paper were produced was 
as original as the matter of them. They were put together like mosaics, 
on little scraps of paper, bit by bit, a tint being added wherever he 
could pick it up on his daily saunterings. The gossip of the day never 
failed to stir something good out of the full caldron of his brain. . As 
he kept his pot-au-feu, his pignatta, his olla podrida, call it what you 
will, simmering in the Rue des Moulins, so he treated his brain, adding 
and still adding to the rare contents, so that the hazard of the fork 
was never risked without bringing something good to the surface. I 
take an example at random ; it appeared in the Globe in 1850. 

The father is roused by a foreign jargon, “ un-English in sound as 
well as significance,” about “rescript,” “ enthronisation,” “ jubilee,” and 
“pallium.” Since, it appears, they are to become “household words 
in merry England,” they must be understood. The father takes up the 
pallium, and he is at home, merry with the wealth of erudition he can 
easily throw about the subject. He premises that it is an article of 
dress of which the Pope makes a present to archbishops; “but the 
shape and cut of the garment has undergone such a serious change 
that the original and primitive tailoring is lost altogether.” The story 
is got through rapidly, with a crowd of passing references. ‘ Certain 
it is, that when Tertullian wrote his treatise De Pallio no such gifts 
were flying about from Rome.” “Originally a Greek dress (as opposed 
to the Roman toga), it was a distinction of scholars, rhetoricians, and 
men of letters, who were most of them foreign to Rome.” Then again, 
“in the lapse of a few centuries it became by promotion a royal garb, 
and the name was exclusively given to a flowing robe of purple worn 
by majesty.” Again, “in the celebrated forgery called the ‘ Donation 
of Constantine,’ which has been long laughed out of court, and of which 
Rome is now thoroughly ashamed, there is a clause inserted about a 
special grant of the emperor to the pontiff, authorising him to wear 
this royal accoutrement. There is nothing about his right to com- 
municate the privilege to others.” Cardinals’ hats were not yet in- 
vented. The power to grant licenses to wear “this peculiar uniform” 
was assumed by the Papacy, and turned to solid account, as the father 
shows when “in Henry I.’s time, his Archbishop of York got over 
head and ears in debt to buy a palliam.” The pallium is a “ purely 
mundane affair,” a “regular bit of fancy costume, and not to be con- 
founded with pious usages in any way.” The father is bold; “that 
it should be sought for so eagerly by sensible old men is only proof of 
human flunkeyism.” It shrivelled from the folds of a robe into the 
proportions of a garter, as it appears in the armorial emblems and offi- 
cial seal of Armagh, Canterbury, and Dublin. The following is one 
of the father’s happy uses of apropos knowledge : 

“There stands about a mile outside the Porta Pia, on the road to 
Tivoli, an old convent of nuns attached to the still more ancient church 
of St. Agnes. These nuns are poor, and rarely do any of Rome’s high- 
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born damsels enter the cloister of this lonely and neglected sisterhood. 
They have got a small paddock attenant to the monastery, and therein 
keep a couple of sacred lambs, not necessarily of the merino breed, but 
still proud and happy ministrants of their wool for the texture of this 
noble decoration. The sisters spin it, not by any new-fangled jennies, 
but on the old patriarchal spindle, and weave it in a loom of which the 
pattern might date from the days of Penelope. Doubtless these simple- 
minded and angelic vestals feel inward happiness in the thought of 
working out an ornament for the chosen champions of their Church; 
a feeling akin to what in feudal ages animated the bosom of fair 
spinsters, who wove a scarf for some cherished and select model of 
chivalry : 
‘Emblem bright! which to embroider 
While her knight was far away, 


Many a maiden hath employed her 
Fairy fingers night and day,’ 


No one will be so unreasonable as to quarrel with the Pope for de- 
corating any Englishman with his pallium, especially as he no longer 
pockets the fee, but allows it to go for the support of these poor nuns.” 

The father, on the creation of Sir J. Brooke a rajah of Sarawak, con- 
tinues—well, not in the ordinary “our own correspondent” style: “The 
Emperor of the flowery land may make Dr. Bowring of Hong-Kong a 
first-chop mandarin, presenting the doctor with a splendid button, 
though both these happy gentlemen would see the propriety of a refer- 
ence to their own sovereign on the occasion. Mr. Roebuck’s constitu- 
tional law sees nothing, even in the creation of a Westminster mitre by 
a foreign prince, to warrant the notice of our Queen.” The father is 
ready for the member for Sheffield. ‘Upon that point the following 
aphorism of old Guicciardini seems to us worthy of recollection: ‘ He 
that bears one blow at an enemy’s hand asketh another ; and he that 
endureth one contemptible neglect from his subject shall be sure of 


‘many. For not to have sense of a foreign affront, and be displeased at 


home-bred abuses, and capable to redress both, are things much dero- 
gating from the honour of a prince ; the first argues a pusillanimity of 
spirit, the other a debility of judgment. He, therefore, that will not 
be wronged the second time must remedy the first against a stranger by 
the lance, against a subject by the law.’” 

As far back as 1833 the father boasted that he knew the French 
character thoroughly; yet he was not tired of studying its manifesta- 
tions more than a quarter of acentury later. I don’t think his opinions 
in the main were modified by his latter daily studies. The French, 
among whom he was happy, were always to him a nation of bright | 
children, “ possessing all the frolicsome wildness, all the playful attrac- 
tiveness of that pleasant epoch in life; but deficient in the graver facul- 
ties of dispassionate reflection.” He propped his opinion with his plen- 
tiful learning. “In the age of Louis XIV., Pére Bouhours gravely 
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discusses in his Cours de Belles Lettres the question, ‘ whether a native 
of Germany can possess wit.’ The phlegmatic dwellers on the Danube 
might retort by proposing as a problem to the University of Gottingen, 
‘ An datur philosophus inter Gallos 2? Certain it is, and I know them 
well, that the calibre of their mind is better adapted to receive and dis- 
charge ‘small shot’ than ‘heavy metal.’ That they are more calculated 
to shine in the imaginative, the ornamental, the refined, and delicate 
departments of literature, than in the sober, sedate, and profound pur- 
suits of philosophy; and it is not without reason that history tells of 
their ancestors, when on the point of taking the Capitol, that they were 
foiled and discomfited by the solemn steadiness of a goose.” In the 
“small shot” as he watched its wonderful play night and morning ; as 
he listened to it in the salon and the café (not much in the salon of late 
years), Father Prout delighted. In zest and tone he was French. Over 
his fire, in his entresol, you would have said of him, ‘some bright, 
lonely bachelor bibliophile, who can talk alone to the simmering pot, 
and let the world go topsy-turvy while he dwells on the learned glories 
of the Jesuits, and fumbles among their inexhaustible treasures.’ 

The sneer and the short laugh, the flash of the sharp eyes, and the 
impatient gesture, and the rude tongue, punished the audacious meddler 
with his theme. The father was ready to bury him under a mountain of 
books the dabbler had never seen. He ran his tongue along the bright 
roll of names which had issued from the desks of the Jesuits. “Forth 
from their college of Dijon, in Burgundy, came Bossuet to rear his mitred 
front at the court of a despot, and to fling the bolts of his tremendous 
oratory among a crowd of elegant voluptuaries.” They cradled the 
genius of Corneille ; Moliére was the fruit of their classic guidance. 
“D’Olivet, Fontenelle, Crebillon, Le Franc de Pompignan—there is 
scarcely a name known to literature during the seventeenth century 
which does not bear testimony to their prowess in the province of edu- 
cation—no profession for which they did not adapt their scholars.” 
The father is inexhaustible. He remarks that Francois Arouet issued 
from their college of Louis le Grand; and that they little knew to what 
purpose the subsequent “ Voltaire” would convert his abilities. Vol- 
taire! Of Voltaire—of none so immediately and strikingly did Father 
Prout remind the visitors—they were rare—who penetrated his entresol. 
And assuredly there never was a completer Frenchman than Monsieur 
Francois Arouet! Our friend had the Frenchman’s playfulness also, 
when he liked. I turned with him into a bye-street from the Rue de 
Rivoli one evening, somewhere behind the Oratory Church. He had 
stepped aside from our direct path to have a gossip with an humble 
housewife, with whose boy and girl he appeared to be on terms of the 
most cordial intimacy. The poodle Toto bounded after him and licked 
his hands while he made his inquiries about his young favourites, who 
were at school. On another occasion he tapped at the window of a 
house. There was an instant commotion within. The family was that 
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of a journeyman watchmaker, and the father was a friend of theirs; and 
he handed his watch in through the window to be regulated. 

But in London Father Prout showed his kindly side. I was a boy 
when I first met him, delighting in the society of a crowd of law and 
other students who had formed a discussion club. He looked a little 
grim now and then among us, he who had supped with Coleridge and 
Southey, and been a guide to Thackeray in his youth. He was gene- 
rous, however; full of spirits; bubbling over with anecdote and illustra- 
tion; in short, he had that touch of the boy in him which has been 
marked so often in men of the highest stamp. He laughed his heartiest 
at our debates ; warmed his heart, I think, in the fire of our youth ; 
showed a most affectionate interest in any among us who gave the least 
promise of intellectual excellence ; and, in a discussion, manifested that 
amiability which a big dog shows to a little one. 

I never met Father Prout by Galignani’s, or by the Café Cardinal, 
or in the Café Vaudeville on the Place de la Bourse (the café of the 
correspondents, or of many of them), that he did not, if we fell into a 
chat, ask me how ‘the boys’ were getting on. He had chosen a few 
from the hundred, and he held his impression of them fast, as he held 
the learning which he never ceased to accumulate. 

I was not in Paris when he died; but I have heard of his closing 
days from an accomplished American lady, who sat often at his bedside, 
brightened some of his last hours, and bore with his roughnesses, know- 
ing that they were as much an inseparable part of him as the brain 
that lay under the thinly-scattered snow-flakes of his age. Sometimes 
he would greet her, and bid his gracious visitor talk with him. Sud- 
denly, she was dismissed—abruptly told to leave him alone. He was 
impatient about the delicacies which were sent to his sick-chamber ; 
but there was a warm corner in his heart answering these kindnesses. 
The lady to whom I have referred was quite proud to tell me that the 
father had actually praised one jelly she sent, and hinted at another. 
She had first met him reading the papers in Galignani’s room. She had 
referred to him in some difficulty of scholarship ; and she said that 
nothing could exceed his kindness, nor surpass the readiness of his in- 
formation. The strange lady with the scholarly mind had touched the 
glorious old man of letters; and, you see, ladies who are apt to sneer at 
penwomen, the blue who could comfort him with intelligent conversa- 
tion could make him the most toothsome of the dainties which were 
pressed to his poor lips in the final hour. The blue-stocking adopted 
Jeffrey’s suggestion, and wore long petticoats. 
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A SUMMER-NOON IN TOWN 


THE day is sunny, and the air is free 
And joyous in the light. All, all is bright! 
But where is She? 
O, that I could but bear myself away 
From these dry dusty streets, to be one hour 
Within that far-off Dell, where sunbeams play 
Upon a myriad cool green leaves and flowering spray ; 
And the brook gurgles on its way, 
Trickling adown the rocks from pool to pool, 
Fresh’ning the noontide hour with murmurs cool! 


There is a light step in that Summer dell— 
The gentle rustling of a silken dress ; 
And pausing in still loveliness, 
Sweet eyes look dreamily into the brook. 

How would they look 
Were mine to meet them in the mirroring wave ?— 
If, coming up unseen, I could but peep 
Over her shoulder, and delighted trace 
Bright on the pool the sunshine of her face ? 
Would she not startle with a troubled splendour, 
As oft I’ve seen it breaking from her eyes, 
Like the soft wild-fire of the summer-nights ; 
And, turning, smile and let my arm go round her, 
And we be happy for one bright brief hour! 


One evening, on the slopes above that Dell, 

I watch’d with her the dying of the sun,— 

Looking across wide moor and sleeping woods 

To where the Orb sank ‘neath the far-off hills. 

The golden light lay round us on the slope, 

Fast ebbing upwards on the hill bebind, 

Chased by the rising flood of twilight shadow. 
Below, lay slumbering woods and darkening dells,— 
And in the air, and everywhere, 

The hush of solitude and coming Night. 

And so we stood, with interlacing arms, 

And watch’d the bright Orb sinking— 
VI. E 
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A SUMMER-NOON IN TOWN 


_ Slow—slow—but ebbing, waning ever— 


Inexorable ! irresistible! 

Not all the strength, we felt, of all on Earth 

Could for one moment its glad light prolong ! 

It touch’d the low range of the western hills, 

And on the far horizon seem’d to rest— 

A disk sublime of ruddy golden light ; 

Then its bright face was segmented, as down— 
Down—down it sank, red-beaming to the last, > 
Till the top rim was gone, and the black line 

Of Earth, like Death, had swallow’d all. 

And then we look’d into each other’s face 

With bright eyes that grew sad; and neither spoke, 
But each press’d closer to the other’s side. 

Two hearts then felt a fear they would not speak, 
And yearn’d to be together whilst they may! 


Poor Hearts! it is an old, old story 
You there saw pictured in the evening sky,— 
All bright things die! 
LOVE, even, has not immortality ! 
And young souls still must weep and part, 
And old ones yearn for a sleep of heart ; 
For Time ingulfs our life’s dreams one by one, 
As Earth the setting sun! 


And yet, as slowly home in that still night 

We went, oft pausing, betwixt shadowy woods, 

Lo! in the twilight clear the Vesper-star 

Beam’d forth. And when I bade Her look, and said— 

“ Our sun is down, and yet Love’s star is shining !” 

She smiled, and press’d my arm,—and we went home. 
Ah! then how sweet she look’d, 

There ‘neath the Planet,—as her eyes, suffused, 

Beam’d back the radiance of Love's starry home! 





O Sunshine! making all things glad, 
As if thou wert the god of this fair world! 
How is it that we prize 
All bright things most when they seem near to die? 
What light so loved as that of setting suns— 
What rose so dear as the bright summer’s last ? 
And Love, which else had borne itself in calm, 
Grows madness as it nears the last adieu! 
—— Ah me! so slow to learn this world’s rule— 
The Heart must be content, although not full! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC, 


Book the Fifth. 
THE FIRST ACT OF MR. SHELDON’S DRAMA. 


Cuarpter I. Taken sy Storm. 


Two days after her interview with Gustave Lenoble, Miss Paget re- 
ceived a brief note from her father, summoning her again to Omega- 
street. 


“ He has not gone back to Normandy,” wrote the Captain. “My 
child, he positively worships the ground you walk upon. Ah, my love, 
it is something to have a father! I need scarcely tell you that his first 
idea of your excellence was inspired by those glowing descriptions of 
your goodness, your beauty, your heroism, which I favoured him with, 
en passant, during our conversations at Cétenoir, where the happy acci- 
dent of a business transaction first introduced me to him. The interests 
of my only child have ever been near and dear to me; and where a 
duller man would have perceived only a wealthy stranger, my paternal 
instincts recognised at a glance the predestined husband of my daugh- 
ter. It needed my wide experience of life—and, as I venture to believe, 
my subtle knowledge of the human heart—to understand that a man 
who had lived for five-and-thirty years buried alive in a French pro- 
vince—a charming place, my love, and for your refined taste replete 
with interest—never seeing a mortal except his immediate neighbours, 
would be the man of men to fall in love with the first attractive young 
woman he met among strangers. Come to me this afternoon without 
fail, and come early.— Yours, H. N. C. P.” 


Diana obeyed this summons submissively, but still troubled by that 
strange sense of bewilderment which had affected her since her stormy 
interview with Captain Paget. She was not quite certain of herself. 
The old dreams—the sweet, foolish, girlish fancies—were not yet put 
away altogether from her mind ; but she knew that they were foolish, 
and she was half-inclined to believe that there had been some wisdom 
in her father’s scorn. 

“What do ‘I want more ?” she asked herself. ‘He is good and 
brave and true, and he loves me. IfI were a princess, my marriage 
would be negotiated for me by other people, and I should have reason 
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to consider myself very happy if the man whom the state selected for 
my husband should prove as good a man as Gustave Lenoble. And he 
loves me; me, who have never before had power over a man’s heart !” 

She walked across Hyde Park on this occasion, as on the last ; and 
her thoughts, though always confused—mere rags and scraps of thought 
—were not all unpleasant, There was a smile, half shy, half tender, on 
her face as she went into the little sitting-room where Gustave was 
waiting for her. She had seen his hat and overcoat in the passage, and 
knew that he was there waiting for her. To this poor desolate soul 
there was something sweet in the idea of being waited for. 

As she stood but a little within the doorway, blushing, almost trem- 
bling with the sense of her changed position, her lover came across the 
room and took her in his arms. The strong brave arms held her to his 
breast ; and in that one embrace he took her to his heart, and made her 
his own for ever. 

In every story of life-long affection there is one moment in which 
the bond is sealed. Diana looked up at the frank, tender face, and felt 
that she had found her conqueror. Master, friend, protector, husband, 
adoring and devoted lover, gallant and fearless champion—he was all ; 
and she divined his power and his worth as she glanced shyly upward, 
ashamed to be so lightly won. 

““M. Lenoble,” she faltered, trying to withdraw herself from the 
strong encircling arm that held her, as if by right. 

“Gustave, now and for ever, my Diane! There shall be no more 
Monsieur Lenoble. And in a few weeks it shall be ‘my husband.’ 
Your father has given me to you. He tells me to laugh at your re- 
fusals, your scruples ; to assail you like your Shakespeare’s Petruchio 
assails his Katherine—with audacious insolence that will not be denied. 
And I shall take his advice. Look up into my face, dear angel, and 
defy me to take his advice.” 

Happily the dear angel looked only downwards. But M. Lenoble 
was resolved to have an agreeable response. 

“See, then, thou canst not defy me !” he cried, in the only language 
he spoke ; and the “¢w” for the first time sounded very tender, very 
sweet. “Thou canst not tell me thou art angry with me. And the 
other—the imbecile !—he is gone for ever, is he not ? Ah, say yes !” 

“Yes, he is gone,” said Diana, almost in a whisper. 

“Is he quite gone? The door of thine heart locked against him, 
his luggage thrown out of the window ?” 

“ He is gone,” she murmured softly. ‘He could not hold his place - 
against you—you are so strong, so brave; and he was only a shadow. 
Yes; he is gone.” 

She said this with a little sigh of relief. It was in all sincerity that 
she answered her suitor’s question. She felt that a crisis had come in 
her life—the first page of a new volume ; and the old, sad, tear-blotted 
book might be cast away. 
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“ Dear angel, wilt thou ever learn to love me?” asked Gustave, in 
a half-whisper, bending down his bearded face till his lips almost 
touched her cheek. 

“Tt is impossible not to love you,” she answered softly. And indeed 
it seemed to her as if this chivalrous Gaul was a creature to command 
the love of women, the fear of men; an Achilles en frac; a Bayard 
without his coat of mail ; Don Quixote, in his youth, generous, brave, 
compassionate, tender, and with a brain not as yet distempered by the 
reading of silly romances. 

Captain Paget emerged from his den as the little love-scene ended. 
He affected a gentlemanly unconsciousness of the poetry involved in the 
situation ; was pleasantly anxious about the tea-tray, the candles, and 
minor details of life ; and thus afforded the lovers ample time in which 
to recover their composure. The Frenchman was in nowise discom- 
posed ; he was only abnormally gay, with a little air of triumph that 
was not unpleasing. Diana was pale; but there was an unwonted light 
in her eyes, and she had by no means the appearance of a victim newly 
offered on the sacrificial altar of filial duty. In sober truth, Miss Paget 
was happier to-night than she had been for a long time. At three-and- 
twenty she was girl enough to rejoice in the knowledge that she was 
truly loved, and woman enough to value the sense of peace involved in 
the security of a prosperous future. 

If she was grateful to her lover,—and the affection he had inspired 
in her heart had grown out of gratitude,—it was no mercenary con- 
sideration as to his income or position that made her grateful. She 
thanked him for his love—that treasure which she had never expected 
to possess; she thanked him because he had taken her by the hand, and 
led her out of the ranks of lonely dependent womanhood, and seated 
her upon a throne, on the steps whereof he was content to kneel. 
Whether the throne were a rushen chair in some rustic cottage, or a 
gilded fauteuil in a palace, she cared very little. It was the subject’s 
devotion that was new and sweet to her. 

She went to Charlotte’s room that night, when Mr. Sheldon’s small 
household was at rest; as she had gone on Christmas-eve to renounce 
her lover and to bless her rival. This time it was a new confession 
a she went to make, and a confession that involved some shame. There 
' is nothing so hard to confess as inconstancy; and every woman is not 
so philosophic as Rahel Varnhagen, who declared that to be constant 

was not always to love the same person, but always to love someone. 

Miss Paget seated herself at Charlotte’s feet, as she-had done on 
that previous occasion. The weather was still cold enough to make a 
fire very pleasant, though it was more than two months since the Christ- 
mas bells had rung out upon the frosty air. Diana sat on a low has- 
sock, playing with the tassels of her friend’s dressing-gown, anxious to 
make her confession, and sorely at a loss for words in which to shape 
so humiliating an avowal. 
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“Charlotte,” she began abruptly at last, “have you any idea when 
you and Valentine are to be married ?” 

Miss Halliday gave a little cry of surprise. 

“Why, of course not, Di! Howcan you ask such a question? Our 
marriage is what uncle George calls a remote contingency. We are not 
to be married for ages—not until Valentine has obtained a secure posi- 
tion in literature, and an income that seems almost impossible. That 
was the special condition upon which Mr. Sheldon—papa—gave his 
consent to our engagement. Of course it was very proper and prudent 
of him to think of these things; and as he has been very kind and 
liberal-minded in his conduct to me throughout, I should be a most un- 
grateful person if I refused to be guided by his advice.” 

“ And I suppose that means that your engagement is to be a long 
one ?”’ 

“ The longest of long engagements. And what can be happier than 
a long engagement? One gets to know and understand the man one is 
to marry so thoroughly. I think I know every turn of thought in Valen- 
tine’s mind; every taste, every fancy; and I feel myself every day grow- 
ing to think more and more like him. I read the books he reads, so as 
to be able to talk to him, you know; but I am not so clever as you, 
Di, and Valentine’s favourite authors do sometimes seem rather dry to 
me. But I struggle on, you know; and the harder I find the struggle, 
the more I admire my dear love’s cleverness. Think of him, Di—three 
different articles in three different magazines last month! The paper 
on Apollodorus, in the Cheapside, you know; and that story in the 
Charing Cross—‘How I lost my Gingham Umbrella, and gained the 
Acquaintance of Mr. Gozzleton.’ So funny! And the exhaustive treatise 
on the Sources of Light, in the Scientific Saturday. And think of the 
fuss they make about Homer, a blind old person who wrote a long 
rigmarole of a poem about battles, and wrote it so badly that to this 
day no one knows whether it’s one complete poem, or a lot of odds-and- 
ends in the way of poetry, put together by a man with an unpronounce- 
able Greek name. When I think of what Valentine accomplishes in 
comparison to Homer, and the little notice the reviewers take of him, 
except to make him low-spirited by telling him that he is shallow and 
frivolous, I begin to think that literature must be going to the dogs.” 

And here Charlotte became meditative, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Mr. Hawkehurst’s genius. Diana had begun the conversation 
very artfully, intending to proceed by a gentle transition from Char- 
lotte’s love-affairs to her own; but the conversation was drifting away 
from the subject into a discussion upon literature, and the brilliant young 
essayist whose first adventurous flights seemed grand as the soaring of 
Theban eagle to this tender and admiring watcher of his skyward pro- 
gress. 

“ Lotta,” said Miss Paget, after a pause, “should you be very sorry 
if I were to leave you before your marriage ?” 
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“Leave me before my marriage, Diana! Is it not arranged that 

you are to live with mamma, and be a daughter to her, when I am 
gone? And you will come and stay with Valentine and me at our 
cottage ; and you will advise me about my housekeeping, and teach me 
how to be a sensible, useful, economical wife, as well as a devoted one. 
Leave us, Di! What have I done, or mamma, or Mr. Sheldon, or any- 
body, that you should talk of anything so dreadful ?” 
“What have you done, dear girl, dear friend, dear sister? Every- 
thing to win my undying love and gratitude. You have changed me 
from a hard, disappointed, bitter-minded woman—envious, at times, 
even of you—into your loving and devoted friend. You have changed 
me from a miserable creature into a contented and hopeful one. You 
have taught me to forget that my childhood and youth were one long 
night of wretchedness and degradation. You have taught me to for- 
give the father who suffered my life to be what it was, and made no 
one poor effort to lift me out of the slough of despond to which he had 
sunk. I can say no more, Charlotte. There are things that cannot be 
told by words.” 

** And you want to leave me!” said Charlotte, in accents half-won- 
dering, half-reproachful. 

“‘My father wants me to leave you, Lotta; and someone else— 
someone whom you must know and like before I can be sure I like 
' him myself.” 

‘“‘ Him !” cried Charlotte, with a faint shriek of surprise. “ Diana, 
WHAT are you going to tell me?” 

“ A secret, Lotta; something which my father has forbidden me to 
tell anyone, but which I will not hide from you. My poor father has 
found a kind friend—a friend who is almost as good to him as you are 
to me. How merciful Heaven is in raising up friends for outcasts ! 
And I have seen a good deal of this gentleman who is so kind to papa, 
and the result is that—chiefly for papa’s sake, and because I know that 
he is generous and brave and true, I mean papa’s friend, M. Lenoble— 
I have consented to be his wife.” 

“ Diana !” cried Charlotte, with a sternness of manner that was 
alarming in so gentle a creature, “it shall never be!” 

, “ What, dear ?” 

“The sacrifice! No, dear, no! I understand it all. For your 
eruel, mercenary, heartless, designing father’s sake, you are going to 
marry 2 man whom you can’t love. You are going to offer up your 
poor, bruised, desolate heart on the altar of duty. Ah, dear, you can’t 
think I forget what you told me only two short months ago—though 
I seem selfish and frivolous, and am always talking about him, and 
parading my happiness, as it must seem to you, reckless of the wounds 
so newly healed in your noble unselfish heart. But I do not altogether 
forget, Diana, and such a sacrifice as this I will not allow. I know you 
have resigned him to me—I know you have thrust him from your heart, 
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as you told me that night. But the hollow aching void that is left in 
your lonely heart shall be sacred, Di. No stranger’s image shall pol- 
lute it. You shall not sacrifice your own peace to your father’s self- 
ishness. No, dear, no! With mamma and me you will always have 
a home. You need stoop to no cruel barter such as this marriage.” 

And hereupon Miss Halliday wept over and caressed her friend, as 
the confidante of Agamemnon’s daughter may have wept over and 
caressed that devoted young princess after the divination of Calchas 
had become common talk in the royal household. 

“ But if I think it my duty to accept M. Lenoble’s offer, Lotta?” 
urged Miss Paget with some embarrassment of manner. “M. Lenoble 
is as rich as he is generous, and my marriage with him will secure a 
happy home for my father. The foolish dreams I told you about on 
Christmas-eve had faded from my mind before I dared to speak of 
them. I could only confess my folly when I knew that I was learning 
to be wise. Pray do not think that I am sordid or mercenary. It is 
not because M. Lenoble is rich that I am inclined to marry him, it is 
because—” 

“ Because you want to throw yourself away for the advantage of 
your selfish, heartless father,” interjected Charlotte. “He has neg- 
lected you all your life, and now wants to profit by the sacrifice of 
your happiness. Be firm, Di, darling; your Charlotte will stand by 
you, and find a home for you always, come what may. Who is this 
M. Lenoble? Some horrible ugly old creature, I daresay.” 

Miss Paget smiled and blushed. The vision of Gustave’s frank 
handsome face arose before her very vividly as Charlotte said this. 

“No, dear,” she replied. ‘“M. Lenoble is not an old man—five- 
and-thirty at most.” 

“ Five-and-thirty !” repeated Charlotte with a wry face; “you don’t 
call that young? And what is he like?” 

“* Well, dear, I think he is the sort of man whom most people would 
call handsome. I’m sure you would like him, Lotta. He is so candid, 
so animated, so full of strength and courage. The sort of man to whom 
one would naturally look in any emergency or danger; the sort of man 
in whose company fear would be impossible.” 

“ Diana,” cried Charlotte suddenly, “you are in love with him !” 

Lotta !” 

“Yes, dear, you are in love with him,” repeated Miss Halliday, 
embracing her friend with effusion ; “yes, over head and ears in love 
with him. And you are ashamed to confess the truth to me ; and you 
are half-ashamed to confess it even to yourself—as if you could deceive 
an old stager like me?” cried Charlotte, laughing. ‘ Why, you dear 
inconstant thing, while I have felt myself the guiltiest and most selfish 
creature in the world for robbing you of Valentine, you have been 
quietly transferring your affections to this M. Gustave Lenoble—who 
is very rich, and brave, and true, and generous, and what most people 
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would call handsome! Bless you, a thousand times, my darling! You 
have made me so happy.” 

“ Indeed, Lotta ?” 

“ Yes, dear. The thought that there was a blank in your life made 
a dark cloud in mine. I know I have been very selfish, very thought- 
less, but I could never have been quite free from a sense of self-re- 
proach. But now there is nothing for me but happiness. O darling, 
I so long to see your M. Lenoble !” 

f * You shall see him, dear.” 
‘“‘ And in the mean time tell me what he is like.” 

Miss Halliday insisted upon a full, true, and particular account of 
M. Lenoble’s personal appearance. Diana gave it, but not without 
some sense of embarrassment. She could not bring herself to be en- 
thusiastic about Gustave Lenoble, though in her heart there was a 

| ; warmth of feeling that surprised her. 

“What a hypocrite you are, Di!” exclaimed Charlotte presently. 

i “T know you love this good Frenchman almost as dearly as I love 
Valentine, and that the thought of his affection makes you happy; and 
yet you speak of him in little measured sentences, and you won’t be 
enthusiastic even about his good looks.” 

“Tt is difficult to pass from dreams to realities, Lotta. I have 

lived so long among dreams, that the waking world seems strange to 

, me.” 

“That is only a poetical way of saying that you are ashamed of 
having changed your mind. I will tell M. Lenoble what a lukewarm 
creature you are, and how unworthy of his love !” 

“ You shall tell him what you please. But remember, dear, my 
engagement must not be spoken about yet awhile, not even to your 
mamma. Papa makes a strong point of this, and I have promised to 
obey, though I am quite in the dark as to his reasons.’ 

Miss Halliday submitted to anything her friend wished; only en- 
treating that she might be introduced to M. Lenoble. Diana promised 
her this privilege; but it speedily transpired that Diana’s promise was 
not all that was wanted on this occasion. 

For some time past, in fact from the very commencement of Char- 

o lotte’s engagement, Mr. Sheldon had shown himself punctilious to an 
exceeding degree with regard to his stepdaughter. The places to which 

she went, and the people with whom she consorted, appeared to be 

matters of supreme importance in his mind. When speaking of these 
things he gave those about him to understand that his ideas had been 
the same from the time of Charlotte’s leaving school; but Diana knew 
that this was not true. Mr. Sheldon’s theories had been much less 
strict, and Mr. Sheldon’s practice had been much more careless, prior 
to Miss Halliday’s engagement. 

No stately principal of a school for young ladies could have been 
more particular as to the movements of her charges—more apprehen- 
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sivé of wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing in the shape of singing or drawing- 
master—than Mr. Sheldon seemed to be in these latter days. Even 
those pleasant walks in Kensington Gardens, which had been one of 
the regular occupations of the day, were now forbidden. Mr. Sheldon 
did not like that his daughter should walk in public with no better 
protector than Diana Paget. 

“There is something disreputable in two girls marching about those 
gardens together, according to my ideas,” said this ultra-refined stock- 
broker, one morning at the family breakfast-table. “I don’t like to 
see my stepdaughter do anything I should forbid my own daughter 
to do. And if I had a daughter, I should most decidedly forbid all 
lonely rambles in Kensington Gardens. You see, Lotta, two girls as 
attractive as you and Miss Paget, can’t be too particular where you 
go, and what you do. When you want air and exercise, you can get 
both in the garden; and when you want change of scene, and a peep 
at the fashions, you can drive out with Mrs. Sheldon.” 

To this deprivation Charlotte submitted, somewhat unwillingly, but 
with no sign of open rebellion. She thought her stepfather foolish 
and unreasonable ; but she always bore in mind the fact that he had 
been kind and disinterested in the matter of her engagement, and she 
was content to prove her gratitude by any little sacrifice of this kind. 
Was not her lover permitted to spend his Sundays in her society, 
and to call on her, at his discretion, during the week? And what were 
walks in Kensington Gardens compared with the delight of his dear 
presence! It is true that she had sometimes been favoured with Mr. 
Hawkehurst’s society in the course of her airing; but she knew that 
he sacrificed his hours of work or study for the chance of half an hour 


.in her society; and she felt that there might be gain to him in her 


loss of liberty. 

She told him, when next they met, that the morning walks were 
forbidden; and, so jealous a passion is love, that Mr. Hawkehurst 
was nowise sorry to find that his pearl was strictly watched and care- 
fully guarded. 

“* Well, it seems very particular of Mr. Sheldon, of course,” he said; 
“but, upon my word, I think he’s right. Such a girl as you oughtn’t 
to go about with no better protection than Diana can give you. Fel- 
lows will stare so at a pretty girl, you know; and I can’t bear to think 
my pearl should be stared at by impertinent strangers.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst did not, however, find the strict notions of his 
lady-love’s stepfather quite so agreeable when he wanted to take his 
pearl” to the winter exhibitions of pictures. He was told that Miss 
Halliday could go nowhere, except accompanied by her mamma; and 
as Georgy did not care about pictures, and found herself unequal to 
the fatigue of attending the winter exhibitions, he was obliged to forego 
the delight of seeing them with Lotta on his arm. He pronounced 
Mr. Sheldon on this occasion to be a narrow-minded idiot; but with- 
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drew the remark in a contrite spirit when Charlotte reminded him 
of that gentleman’s generosity. 

“Yes, dear, he has certainly been very kind and very disinterested 
—more disinterested than even you think; but, somehow, I can’t make 
him out.” 

It was very well for Miss Halliday that she had submitted to this 
novel restriction with so good a grace, inasmuch as Mr. Sheldon had 
prepared himself for active opposition. He had given orders to his 
wife, and further orders to Mrs. Woolper, to the effect that his step- 
daughter should not be permitted to go out of doors, except in his 
own or her mother’s company. 

“She is a very good girl, you see, Nancy,” he said to the old house- 
keeper, “ but she’s young, and she’s giddy ; and of course I can’t take 
upon myself to answer for Miss Paget, who may or may not be a good 
girl. She comes of a very bad stock, however; and I am bound to 
remember that. Some people think that you can’t give a girl too 
much liberty. My ideas lean the other way. I think you can’t take 
too much care of a very pretty girl whom you are bound by duty to 
protect.” 

All this sounded very noble and very conscientious. It sounded 
thus even to Mrs. Woolper, who in her intercourse with Philip Sheldon 
could never quite divest herself of one appalling memory. That me- 
mory was the death of Tom Halliday, and the horrible thoughts and 
fears that had for a time possessed her mind in relation to that death. 
The shadow of that old ghastly terror sometimes came between her 
and Mr. Sheldon, even now, though she had long ago assured herself 
that the terror had been alike groundless and unreasonable. 

“Didn’t I see my own nephew carried off by a fever twice as sudden 
as the fever that carried off poor Mr. Halliday?” she said to herself; 
“and am I to think horrid things of him as I nursed, a baby, because a 
cup of greasy beef-tea turned my stomach ?” 

Convinced by such reasoning as this that she had done her master 
a grievous wrong, and grateful for the timely shelter afforded in her 
old age, Mrs. Woolper felt that she could not do too much in her 
benefactor’s service. She had already shown herself a clever managing 
housekeeper; had reformed abuses, and introduced a new system of 
care and economy below-stairs, to the utter bewilderment of poor 
Georgy, for whom the responsibilities of the gothic villa had been an 
overwhelming burden. Georgy was not particularly grateful to the 
energetic old Yorkshirewoman who had taken this burden off her hands, 
but she was submissive. 

“T never felt myself much in the house, my dear,” she said to Lotta; 
“but I am sure since Ann Woolper has been here I have felt myself a 
cipher.” 

Mrs. Woolper, naturally sharp and observant, was not slow to per- 
ceive that Mr. Sheldon was abnormally anxious about his stepdaughter. 
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She ascribed this anxiety to a suspicious nature, an inherent distrust 
of other people on the part of her master, and in some measure to his 
ignorance of womankind. 

“ He seems to think that she’d run away and get married on the 
sly, at a word from that young man; but he doesn’t know what a dear 
innocent soul she is, and how sorry she’d be to displease anyone that’s 
kind to her. I don’t know anything about Miss Paget. She’s more 
stand-offish than our own Miss, though she is little better than a genteel 
kind of servant; but she seems fair-spoken enough. As to our Miss, 
bless her dear heart, she wants no watching, I’ll lay. But I daresay 
those City folks, with their stocks going up and going down, and always 
bringing about the ruin of somebody or other, go which way they will, 
get their poor heads so muddled with figures that they can’t believe 
there’s such a thing as honesty in the world.” 

This was the gist of Mrs. Woolper’s evening musing in the snug 
little housekeeper’s room at the Lawn. It was a very comfortable 
little room, and held sacred to Mrs. Woolper; the three young females, 
and the boy in buttons, who formed Mr. Sheldon’s in-door establish- 
ment, preferring the license of the kitchen to the strict etiquette of 
the housekeeper’s room. 

This apartment, as well as every other room in the stockbroker’s 
house, bore the stamp of prosperity. A comfortable easy-chair reposed 
the limbs of Mrs. Woolper; a bright little fire burned in a bright little 
grate, and its ruddy light was reflected in a bright little fender. Prints 
of the goody class adorned the walls; and a small round table, with a 
somewhat gaudy cover, supported Mrs. Woolper’s work-box and family 
Bible, both of which she made it a point of honour to carry about with 
her, and to keep religiously, through good fortune and through evil 
fortune; neither of which, however, afforded her much employment. 
She felt herself to be much nearer grace with the family Bible by her 
side than she would have been without it; she felt, indeed, that the 
maintenance and due exhibition of the family Bible was in itself a 
kind of religion. But that she should peruse its pages was not in the 
bond. Her eyes were old and weak—sharp enough to discover the 
shortcomings of Mr. Sheldon’s young maid-servants, but too feeble 
even for long-primer. 

As she looked round that snug little chamber of an evening, when 
her day’s labours were ended, and her own particular Britannia-metal 
teapot was basking in the fender, her own special round of toast friz- 
zling on the trivet, she was very grateful to the man to whom she 
owed these comforts. 

‘‘ What should I be but for him ?” she asked herself, with a shudder; 
for the vision of that darksome abode shut in by high black walls—the 
metropolitan workhouse—arose before her. She did not know what 
difficulties would have barred her entrance even to that dreary asylum ; 
she only thought of the horrors of that sanctuary, and she blessed her 
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master for the benevolence that had accepted the service of her failing 
hands. 

This was the servant on whom Philip Sheldon relied. He saw 
that she was grateful, and that she was ready to serve him with an 
almost slavish devotion. He knew that she had suspected him in the 
past, and he saw that she had outlived her suspicion. 

“There is a statute of limitations for these things as well as for 
debt,” he said to himself. ‘A man can live down anything, if he 

, knows what he is about.” 


Cuapter II. 
FIRM AS A ROCK, 


Arter that midnight interview between the two girls in Miss Hal- 
liday’s bedroom, life went very smoothly at the gothic villa for two or 
three days, during which the impulsive Charlotte, being forbidden to 
talk openly of the change in her friend’s position, was fain to give vent 
to her feelings by furtive embraces and hand-squeezings, sly nods and 
meaning becks, and mischievous twinkling of her arch gray eyes. 

She talked of Valentine more than ever now, feeling herself at liberty 
to sing what peeans she pleased in praise of her hero, now that her friend 

> had also a fitting subject for peeans. 

' ‘“‘ And now it’s your turn to talk of M. Lenoble, dear,” she would 
say naively, when she had entertained Diana with the minute details 
of her last conversation with her lover, or a lively sketch of the delights 
of that ideal cottage which she loved to furnish and unfurnish in ac- 
cordance with the new fancy of the hour. 

Diana was pleased to listen to her girlish talk: to hang and rehang 
the ideal draperies, to fill and refill the ideal bookcase, to plan and 
replan the arrangements of that ideal existence which was to be all 
joy and love and harmony; but when her turn came, and she was 
asked to be rapturous about her own lover, she could say nothing: 
that which she felt was too deep for words. The thought of her lover 
was strange to her; the fact of his love was mysterious and wonderful, 
She could not talk of him with the customary frivolous school-girl 
talk ; and love for him had so newly taken root in her heart, that there 
were as yet no blossoms to be gathered from that magical plant. 

“Don’t ask me to talk of him, Lotta dear,” she said. “I am not 
yet sure that I love him; I only feel that it is sweet to be loved by 
him. I think Providence must have sent him to me in pity for my 
desolation.” 

This was almost the same fancy that had occurred to Susan Mey- 
nell five-and-thirty years before this time, when Gustave the first had 
rescued her from the suicide’s unrepentable sin. 

That chivalrous turn of mind which was hereditary in the race of 
Lenoble predisposed these men to pity loneliness and beauty, weakness 
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and sorrow. This pity for helplessness may have been indeed only an 
elenient of their exceeding strength. Was not the rescue of weaklings 
and women an unfailing attribute in the mighty men of old? Who so 
prompt as Hercules to fly to the rescue of Hesione? who so swift as 
Perseus to save Andromeda? And what sea-monster more terrible 
than lonéliness and poverty ? 

In a few days there came another letter from Captain Paget, con- 
taining a fresh summons to Omega-street. 

“Lenoble positively returns to Normandy to-morrow,” he wrote, 
“to see his girls, and, no doubt, break the news of his approaching 
marriage. He much wants to see you, and, as I have forbidden his 
calling on you at the Lawn, can only meet you here. He is to drink 
tea with me at the usual time to-morrow evening, and I shall expect 
to see you early in the afternoon.” 


This offered an opportunity for that introduction to which Miss Hal- 
liday looked forward with so much interest. 

“Tf Mr. Sheldon and your mamma will let you come with me this 
afternoon, dear, I shall be very pleased to take you,” said Diana; and 
she felt that she would appear less in the charaeter of a lamb led to 
the slaughter if she could go to meet her betrothed accompanied by 
Charlotte. 

But in this matter both the young ladies were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Sheldon showed himself social Draco in all things re- 
lating to his stepdaughter. Being forbidden to reveal the existence 
of Gustave Lenoble, Charlotte could only urge a frivolous desire to ac- 
company her friend in a pilgrimage dictated by filial duty. To the 
practical mind of Philip Sheldon this desire appeared altogether absurd 
and unreasonable, and he did not hesitate to express himself to that 
effect in a /éle-d-téte with his stepdaughter. 

‘* What good on earth can you do by going to see a gouty old man, 
who has his own daughter to dance attendance upon him?” asked Mr. 
Sheldon. “Really, Charlotte, I am surprised to hear such a proposi- 
tion from a girl of your good sense. Miss Paget is your companion, 
not your visitor. It is her duty to indulge your whims, but it is not 
your place to give way to hers.” 

“But this is a whim of mine, papa; I should really like to spend 
the afternoon at Chelsea. It would be a change, you know.” 

Mr. Sheldon looked at his stepdaughter with a sharp and searching 
gaze, @ gaze in which there was suspicion as well as curiosity. 

“Tt is a very discreditable whim for a young lady in your position,” 
he said sternly ; “and I beg that such a proposition may not be made 
to me again.” 

This was decisive. Charlotte submitted, and Diana went alone to 
Omega-street. She found Gustave waiting for her. He proposed a 
walk, and Captain Paget was enthusiastic upon the subject of fresh 
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air, and the benefits arising therefrom. So the lovers went out in the 
bleak winter afternoon, and wandered in the dreary Pimlico region as 
far as St. James’s-park—Gustave delighted to have Diana’s hand upon 
his arm, and Diana almost bewildered by a sense of happiness, which 
seemed unreal by reason of its very novelty. 

Gustave was all enthusiasm, full of plans for the future. He would 
have had the marriage take place immediately, if such a thing had 
been possible; but Diana showed him that it would not be possible. 
Her first duty was to the only friends she had ever known. Gustave 
argued the point resolutely for nearly an hour, during which time 
they made their way to the very gates of St. James’s-park, but Diana 
was more resolute still. 

“ What a tyrannical wife I shall have by and by!” said Gustave. 
“T think you care for these Sheldons more than for me, Diane.” 

“These Sheldons have been so good to me in the past.” 

* And I mean to be so good to you in the future,” answered Gustave. 
“You shall be the happiest wife in Normandy, if a foolish, doting hus- 
band’s devotion can make you happy.” 

“What have I done to deserve so much devotion ?” Diana mur- 
mured wonderingly. 

“What have you done? Nothing, less than nothing. You will not 
even run the hazard of offending your family of Sheldon in order to 
make me happy. But Fate has said, ‘At the feet of that girl with 
the dark eyes and pale proud face shall poor Lenoble of Cétenoir put 
down his heart.’ Do you know what I said to myself when I saw you 
first in the little parlour yonder? Ah, no! How should you guess? 
‘She is there,’ said I; ‘behold her! It is thy destiny, Lenoble, on 
which thou gazest!’ And thou, love, wert calm and voiceless as Fate. 
Quiet as the goddess of marble before which the pagans offered their 
sacrifices, across whose cold knees they laid their rich garments. I put 
my treasures in your lap, my love; my heart, my hopes,—all the trea- 
sures I had to offer.” 

This was all very sweet, but there was a sting even mingled with 
that sweetness. Diana told herself that love like this should only be 
offered on the purest shrine ; and when she remembered the many stains 
upon her father’s honour, it seemed to her that a part of the shame 
must needs cleave to her. 

“Gustave,” she said presently, after an absent meditative mood, 
from which her lover had vainly tried to beguile her, “ does it not seem 
to you that there is something foolish in this talk of love and confidence 
between you and me; and that all your promises have been a little too 
lightly made? What do you know of me? You see me sitting in my 
father’s room, and because my eyes happen to please you, or for some 
reason as foolish as that, you ask me to be your wife. I might have 
been one of the worst of women.” 

“You might have been ?—yes, dear, but you are not. And if you 
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had been, Gustave Lenoble would not have flung his heart into your 
lap, even if your eyes had been sweeter than they are. We impulsive 
people are people of quick perceptions, and know what we are doing 
better than our reflective friends imagine. I did not need to be an 
hour in your company, dear love, in order to know that you are noble 
and true. There are tones in the voice, there are expressions of the 
face, that tell these things better than words can tell them; for, you 
see, words can lie, while tones and looks are apt to be true. Yes, my 
angel, I knew you from that first night. My heart leapt across all 
conventional barriers, and found its way straight to yours.” 

*‘T can see that you think much better of me than I deserve; but 
even supposing you not to be deceived as to myself, I fear you are 
much deceived as to my surroundings.” 

“‘T know that your father is poor, and that the burden of his poverty 
weighs heavily on you. That is enough for me to know.” 

“No, M. Lenoble; it is not enough for you to know. If I am to 
be your wife, I will not enter your family as an impostor. I told you 
the truth about myself the other day when you questioned me, and I 
am bound to tell you the truth about my father.” 

And then she told him, in the plainest, frankest language, the story 
of her father’s life. She inflicted no unnecessary shame on Captain 
Paget; she made no complaint of her neglected childhood and joyless 
youth; but she told Gustave that her father had been an adventurer, 
keeping doubtful company, and earning his bread by doubtful means. - 

“IT hope and believe that if a peaceful home could be secured for 
his declining years, he would live the rest of his life like a gentleman 
and a Christian ; and that, the bitter struggle for existence being ended, 
he would be sorry for the past. I doubt if the sense of shame ever 
deserted him when he was living that wretched wandering life, leaving 
debts and difficulties behind him everywhere—always harassed and 
hunted by creditors, who had good cause to be angry. Yes, Gustave, 
I do believe that if it should please Providence to give my father a 
peaceful home at last, he will be thankful for God’s mercy, and will 
repent the sins of his life. And now I have told you the kind of 
heritage I can bring my husband.” 

“‘My dear love, I will accept the heritage, for the sake of her who 
brings it. I never meant to be less than a son to your father; and 
if he is not the best of fathers, as regards the past, we will try to make 
him a decent kind of father, as regards the future. I have long un- 
derstood that Captain Paget is something—ever so little—of an ad- 
venturer. It was the pursuit of fortune that brought him to me; and 
without knowing it, he brought me my fortune in the shape of his 
daughter.” 

Diana blushed as she remembered that Captain Paget had not been 
so innocent of any design in this matter as the Frenchman imagined. 

“ And you will receive even papa for my sake?’ asked Diana, 
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“ With all my heart.” 

“ Ah, you are indeed a generous lover !” 

“ A lover who is not generous is—bah! there is nothing in creation 
so mean as the wretch whom love does not render generous. When one 
sees the woman whom fate intends for one’s wife, is one to stop to in- 
quire the character of her father, her mother, her sister, her cousin ?— 
for there is no stopping when you begin that. A man who loves makes 
no inquiries. If he finds his jewel in the gutter, he picks it out of the 
mud and carries it away in his bosom, too proud of his treasure to re- 
member where he found it; always provided that the jewel is no coun- 
terfeit, but the real gem, fit for a king’s crown. And my diamond is 
of the purest water. By and by we will try to drain the gutter—that 
is to say, we will try to pay those small debts of which you speak, to 
lodging-housekeepers, and tradesmen who have trusted your father.” 

“You would pay papa’s debts!” cried Diana in amazement. 

“ But why not? All these little debts, the thought of which is so 
bitter to you, might be discharged for two or three thousand pounds. 
Your father tells me I am to be very rich by and by.” 

“‘ My father tells you! Ah, then, you have allowed him to involve 
you in some kind of speculation !” 

“ He has involved me in no speculation, and in no risk that two or 
three hundred pounds will not cover.” 

“ The whole business seems very mysterious, Gustave.” 

‘“ Perhaps; it has to do with a secret which I am pledged to keep. 
I will not allow your father to lead me into any quagmire of specula- 
tion, believe me, dear one.” 

After this they went back to Omega-street in the winter gloam- 
ing, and Diana loved and admired this man with all her heart and mind. 
A new life lay before her, very bright and fair. There, where had been 
only the barren desert, was now a fair landscape, shining in the sun- 
light of hope. 

“Do you think your children will ever love me, Gustave?” she 
asked, not without some sense of wonder that this impulsive, light- 
hearted lover should be the owner of children. She fancied that a re- 
sponsibility so grave as paternity must needs have impressed some 
stamp of solemnity upon the man who bore it. 

“ Ever love thee!” cried Gustave. ‘Child, they will adore thee! 
They ask only someone to love. Their hearts are gardens of flowers ; 
and thou shalt gather the flowers. But wilt thou be happy at Cétenoir, 
thou? It is somewhat sad, perhaps—the grave old chiteau with the 
long sombre corridors. But thou shalt choose new furniture, new gar- 
nitures at Rouen, and we will make all bright and gay, like the heart of 
thy affianced. Thou wilt not be dull?” 

“ Dull, with you and yours! I shall thank God for my happy home 
day and night, as I never thought to thank Him a few months ago, 
when I was dissatisfied, wicked, tired of my life.” 
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“ And when you thought of that other one? Ah, how he was an 
imbecile, that other one! But thou wilt never think of him again; it 
is a dream that is past,” said M. Lenoble. 

That self-confidence which was an attribute of his sanguine nature 
rendered the idea of a rival not altogether unpleasant to him. He 
was gratified by the idea of his own victory, and the base rival’s an- 
nihilation. 

*‘ Diane, I want to show thee the home that is to be thine,” he said 
presently. ‘Your Sheldon family must give thee at least a holiday, if 
they refuse to let thee go altogether. Thou wilt come to Normandy 
with thy father. He is coming for a week or two, now that his gout 
is better. I want to show thee Cédtenoir—and Beaubocage, the place 
where my father was born. It will seem dreary, perhaps, to thine 
English eyes; but to me it is very dear.” 

“ Nothing that is dear to you shall appear dreary to me,” said 
Diana. 

By this time they had arrived at Omega-street. Again Miss Paget 
made tea for her lover. Strange to say, the operation seemed to grow 
more agreeable with every repetition. While taking his tea from the 
hands of his beloved, Gustave pressed the question of Diana’s visit to 
Normandy. 

“ About her Sheldon family she is adamant,’ he said to Captain 
Paget, who sipped his tea and smiled at the lovers with the air of an 
aristocratic patriarch. “There is to be no marriage till it pleases Mrs. 
Sheldon to set her free. I consent to this only as man must consent 
to the inevitable ; but I say to her, can she not come to Normandy for 
a fortnight—say but one short fortnight—to see her home? She will 
come with you. She has but to ask a holiday of her friends, and it is 
done.” 

“ Of course,” exclaimed the Captain, “she shall come with me. If 
necessary, I myself will ask it of Sheldon.—But it will be best not to 
mention where you are going, Diana. There are reasons, best known 
to our friend Gustave and myself, which render secrecy advisable just 
at present. You can say Rouen. That is quite near enough to the 
mark to come within the limits of truth,” added Horatio, with the tone 
of a man who had never quite outstepped those limits. “Yes, Rouen. 
And you will come with me.” 

“ With us,” said Gustave. “I will put off my journey for a day or 
two for the sake of going with you. You have to meet Fleurus in 
Rouen, haven’t you ?” 

* Yes; he is to be there on the fifth of March, and this is the last 


day of February. I had a letter from him this morning. All goes | 


swimmingly.” 
Diana wondered what it could be which went swimmingly ; but she 


was obliged to content herself with her lover’s assurance that he had 
not allowed her father to involve him in any kind of speculation. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
AGAINST WIND AND TIDE, 


Between Philip Sheldon and his brother there was at this time a 
state of feeling somewhat akin to the relations between a subjugated 
country and its conqueror. The vanquished is fain to accept whatever 
the victor is pleased to give, though discontent and impotent rage may 
be gnawing his entrails. George Sheldon had been a loser in that game 
in which the Haygarthian inheritance was the stake. He had held 
good cards, and had played them with considerable cleverness; but no 
play could prevail against his antagonist’s ace of trumps. The ace of 
trumps was Charlotte Halliday; and as to his mode and manner of 
playing this card, Mr. Sheldon was for the present profoundly mysterious. 

“T have known a good many inscrutable cards in my time,” the 
solicitor of Gray’s-Inn observed to his elder brother, in the course of 
fraternal converse ; “but I think for inscrutability you put the topper 
on the lot. What do you expect to get out of this Haygarth estate? 
Come, Phil, let us have your figures in plain English. I am to have a 
fifth—that’s all signed and sealed. But how about your share? What 
agreement have you got from Miss Halliday ?” 

“ None.” 

“* None!” 

“‘ What would the world think of me if I extorted money, or the 
promise of money, from my wife’s daughter? Do you think I could 
enforce any deed between her and me?” 

“ Ah, I see; you go in for respectability. And you are going to 
leave the settlement of your claims to your stepdaughter’s generosity. 
You will let her marry Hawkehurst, with her hundred thousand pounds; 
and then you will say to those two, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Hawkehurst, be so 
kind as to hand over my share of the plunder.’ That is not like you, 
Phil.” 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to spare yourself the trouble 
of speculating about my motives. Go your way, and leave me to go 
mine.” 

“ But this is a case in which I have an interest. If Charlotte 
marries Hawkehurst, I don’t see how you are to profit, to any extent 
that you would care about, by the Haygarth fortune. But, on the other 
hand, if she should die unmarried, without a will, the money would 
go to your wife. O my God! Philip Sheldon, is raat what you mean ?” 

The question was so sudden, the tone of horror in which it was 
spoken so undisguised, that Mr. Sheldon the stockbroker was for one 
moment thrown off his guard. His breath thickened ; he tried to speak, 
but his dry lips could shape no word. It was only one moment that he 
faltered. In the next he turned upon his brother angrily, and asked 
what he meant. 

“You’ve been promised your reward,” he said; “ leave me to look 
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after mine. You'll take those papers round to Greenwood and Green- 
wood ; they want to talk to you about them.” 

“Yes, I’ll take the papers.” 

Greenwood and Greenwood were Mr. Sheldon’s own solicitors—a 
firm of some distinction, on whose acumen and experience the stock- 
broker placed implicit reliance. They were men of unblemished respect- 
ability, and to them Mr. Sheldon had confided the care of his step- 
daughter’s interests, always reserving the chief power in his own hands. 
These gentlemen thought well of the young lady’s prospects, and were 
handling the case in that slow and stately manner which marks the 
handling of such cases by eminent firms of the slow-and-stately class. 

Mr. Sheldon wished his brother good-day, and was about to depart, 
when George planted himself suddenly before the door. 

“Look you here, Phil,” he said, with an intensity of manner that 
was by no means common to him; “TI want to say a few words to you, 
and I will say them. There was an occasion, ten years ago, on which 
I ought to have spoken out, and didn’t. I have never ceased to regret 
my cowardice. Yes, by Jove! I hate myselffor it ; and there are times 
when I feel as if my share in that wretched business was almost as bad 
as yours.” 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Of course not. That’s your text, and you'll stick to it. But you 
do know what I mean, and you shall know what I mean, if plain words 
can tell you. You and I had a friend, Phil. He was a good friend to 
me, and I liked him as much as a man of the world can afford to like 
anybody. IfI had been down in the world, and had asked him for a 
hundred pounds to give me a new start in life, I think he’d have said, 
‘George, here’s a cheque for you. That's my notion of a friend. And 
yet I stood by that man’s deathbed, and saw him sinking, and knew 
what ailed him, and didn’t stretch out my hand to save him.” 

‘Be so good as to move away from that door,” said Mr. Sheldon, 
livid to the lips with smothered fury, but able to put on a bold front 
nevertheless. ‘I didn’t come here to listen to rhodomontade of this 
kind, or to bandy words with you. Get out of my way.” 

“Not till I’ve said my say. There shall be no rhodomontade this 
time. I stood by, and saw my best friend murdered—by you. I kept 
my counsel for your sake, and when you had made your fortune—by 


his death—I asked you for a little money. You know how much you - 


gave me, and how graciously you gave it. If you had given me twenty 
times the sum you gained by Tom Halliday’s death, I would give it 
back, and twenty times as much again, to bring him back to life, and 
to feel that I had never aided and abetted a murderer. Yes, by God, I 


would! though I’m not straitlaced or over-scrupulous at the best of — 


times. But that’s past, and all the money in the Bank of England 
wouldn’t undo what you did in Fitzgeorge-street. But if you try on 
any such tricks with Tom Halliday’s daughter, if ‘hai’s the scheme 
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you’ve hatched for getting hold of this money, as surely as we two live, 
I'll let in the light upon your doings, and save the girl whose father 
you murdered. I will, Philip, let come what may. You can’t get me 
out of the way when it suits you, you see. J know you. That’s the 
best antidote against your medicines.” 

“If you'll be so good as to say these things on Change, I can bring 
an action for libel, or get you put into a madhouse. There’s no good 
in saying them here.” 

Philip Sheldon, even in this crisis, was less agitated than his bro- 
ther, being of a harder nature, and less subject to randonr impulses of 
good or evil. He caught his accuser by the collar of his coat, and flung 
him violently from the doorway. Thus ended his visit to Gray’s-Inn. 

Boldly as he had borne himself during the interview, he went to his 
office profoundly depressed and dispirited. 

“So I am to have him against me?” he said to himself. ‘ He can 
do me no real harm; but he can harass and annoy me. If he should 
drop any hint to Hawkehurst ?—but he’ll scarcely do that. Perhaps 
I’ve ridden him a little too roughly in the past. And yet if I’d been 
smoother, where would his demands have ended? No; concession in 
these cases means ruin.” 

He shut himself in his office, and sat down to his desk to confront 
his difficulties. For a long time the bark which was freighted with 
Philip Sheldon’s fortunes had been sailing in troubled waters. He had 
been an unconscious disciple of Lord Bacon, inasmuch as the boldness 
inculcated by that philosopher had been the distinguishing character- 
istic of his conduct in all the operations of life. As a speculator, his 
boldness had served him well. Adventures from which timid spirits 
shrunk appalled had brought golden harvests to this daring gamester. 
When some rich argosy upon the commercial ocean fired her minute- 
guns, and sent up signals of distress, menaced by the furious tempest, 
lifted high on the crest of mountainous waves, below which, black and 
fathomless, yawn the valleys of death,—a frail ark hovering above the 
ravening jaws of all-devouring Poseidon,—Philip Sheldon was among 
that chosen band of desperate wreckers who dared to face the storm, 
and profit by the tempest and terror. From sich argosies, while other 
men watched and waited for a gleam of sunlight on the dark horizon, 
Mr. Sheldon had obtained for himself goodly merchandise. The deben- 
tures of railways that were in bad odour; Unitas-Bank shares, immedi- 
ately after the discovery of gigantic embezzlements by Swillenger, the 
Unitas-Bank secretary ; the Mole-and-Burrow railway-stock, when the 
Mole-and-Burrow scheme was as yet in the clouds, and the wiseacres 
prognosticated its failure ; the shares in foreign loans, which the Roths- 
childs were buying swb rosa ;—these, and such as these, had employed 
Mr. Sheldon’s capital ; and from the skilful manipulation of capital thus 
employed Mr. Sheldon had trebled the fortune secured by his alliance 
with Tom Halliday’s widow. 
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It had been the stockbroker’s fate to enter the money-market at a 
time when fortunes were acquired with an abnormal facility. He had 
made the most of his advantages, and neglected none of his opportu- 
nities. He had seized Good Fortune by the forelock, and not waited to 
find the harridan’s bald and slippery crown turned to him in pitiless 
derision. He had made only one mistake—and that he made in com- 
mon with many of his fellow-players in the great game of speculation 
always going on eastward of Temple-Bar—he had mistaken the ab- 
normal for the normal: he had imagined that these splendid opportu- 
nities were the natural evolvements of an endless sequence of everyday 
events; and when the sequence was abruptly broken, and when the last 
of the seven fat kine vanished off the transitory scene of life, to make 
way for a dismal succession of lean kine, there was no sanguine youngster 
newly admitted to the sacred privileges of “'The House” more astounded 
by the change than Mr. Sheldon. 

The panic came like a thief in the night, and it found Mr. Sheldon 
a speculator for the rise. The Melampuses and Amphiariiuses of the 
Stock Exchange had agreed in declaring that a man who bought into 
consols at 90 must see his capital increased; and what was true of this 
chief among securities was of course true of other securities. The panic 
came, and from 90, consols declined dismally, slowly, hopelessly, to 854 ; 
securities less secure sank with a rapidity corresponding with their 
constitutional weakness. As during the ravages of an epidemic the 
weaker are first to fall victims to the destroyer, so while this fever raged 
on Change, the feeble enterprises, the “risky” transactions, sank at an 
appalling rate, some to total expiry. The man who holds a roaring 
lion by the tail could scarcely be worse off than the speculator in these 
troublous times. To let go is immediate loss, to hold on for a certain 
time might be redemption, could one but know the exact moment in 
which it would be wise to let go. But to hold on until the beast grows 
more and more furious, and then to let go and be eaten up alive, is what 
many men did in that awful crisis. 

If Philip Sheldon had accepted his first loss, and been warned 
by the first indication that marked the turning of the tide, he would 
have been a considerable loser; but he would not accept his loss, 
and he would not be warned by that early indication. He had implicit 
belief in his own cleverness; and he fancied if every other bark in 
that tempest-tossed ocean foundered and sank, his boat might ride 
triumphantly across the harbour-bar, secure by virtue of his science 
and daring as a navigator. It was not till he had seen a small fortune 
melt away in the payment of contango, that he consented to the in- 
evitable. The mistakes of one year devoured the fruits of nine years’ 
successful enterprise, and the Philip Sheldon of this present year was 
no richer than the man who had stood by Tom Halliday’s bed-side 
and waited the advent of the equal foot that knows no difference be- 
tween the threshold of kingly palace or pauper refuge. Not only did 
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he find himself as poor a man as in that hateful stage of his existence 
—to remember which was a dull, dead pain even to him—but a man 
infinitely more heavily burdened. He had made for himself a certain 
position, and the fall from that must needs be a cruel and damaging 
fall, the utter annihilation of all his chances in life. 

The stockbroker’s fitful slumbers at this time began to be haunted 
by the vision of a black board fixed against the wall of a place of 
public resort, a black board on which appeared his own name. In 
what strange places feverish dreams showed him this hideous square 
of painted deal!—Now it was on the walls of the rooms he lived in; 
now on the door of a church, like Luther’s propositions; now at a 
street-corner, where should have been the name of the street; now 
inky-black against the fair white headstone of his own grave. Miser- 
able dream, miserable man, for whom the scraping together of sordid 
dross was life’s only object, and who, in losing money, lost all! 

This agonising consciousness of loss and of close-impending dis- 
grace was the wolf which this Spartan stockbroker concealed beneath 
his waistcoat day after day, while the dull, common, joyless course 
of his existence went on; and his shallow wife smiled at him from 
the opposite side of his hearth, more interested in a new stitch for 
her crochet or Berlin-wool work than by the inner life of her husband ; 
and Charlotte and her lover contemplated existence from their own 
point of view, and cherished their own dreams and their own hopes, 
and were, in all things, as far away from the moody meditator as if 
they had been natives of Upper India. 

The ruin which impended over the unlucky speculator was not 
immediate, but it was not far off; the shadow of it already wrapped 
him in a twilight obscurity. His repute as a clever and a safe man 
had left him. He was described now as a daring man; and the wise- 
acres shook their heads as they talked of him. 

“One of the next to go will be Sheldon,” said the wiseacres; but 
in these days of commercial epidemic there was no saying who would 
be the first to go. It was the end of the world in little. One was 
taken, and another left. The Gazette overran its customary column 
like a swollen river, and flooded a whole page of the Times newspaper ; 
and men looked to the lists of names in the Wednesday and Saturday 
papers as to the trump of archangels sounding the destruction of the 
universe. 

For some time the bark in which Mr. Sheldon had breasted those 
turbulent waters had been made of paper. This was nothing. Paper- 
boats were the prevailing shipping in those waters; but Captain Shel- 
don’s bark needed refitting, and the captain feared a scarcity of paper, 
or, worse still, the awful edict issued from some commercial Areopagus 
that for him there should be no more paper. 

Once before, Mr. Sheldon had found himself face to face with ruin 
complete and irredeemable. When all common expedients had been 
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exhausted, and his embarrassments had become desperate, he had found 
a desperate expedient, and had extricated himself from those embarrass- 
ments, The time had come in which a new means of extrication must 
be found; as desperate as the last, if need were. As Philip Sheldon 
had faced the situation before, he faced it now—unshrinkingly, though 
with a gloomy anger against destiny. It was hard for him that such 
a thing should have to be repeated. If he pitied anybody, he pitied 
himself; and this kind of compassion is very common with this kind 
of character. Do not the Casket letters show us—if we may trust 
them to show us anything—that Mary Stuart was very sorry for her- 
self when she found herself called upon to make an end of Darnley? 
In Mr. Swinburne’s wonderful study in morbid anatomy there are 
perhaps no finer touches than those which reveal the Queen’s selfish 
compassion for her own heartlessness. 


CuHapTer IV. 
DIANA ASKS FOR A HOLIDAY, 


DrAnA informed Mrs. Sheldon of her father’s wish that she should 
leave Bayswater. Before doing this, she had obtained the Captain’s 
consent to the revelation of her engagement to be married. 

**T don’t like to leave them in a mysterious manner, papa,” she 
said. ‘I have told Charlotte a good deal already, under a promise 
of secrecy ; but I should like to tell Mrs. Sheldon that there is a real 
reason for my leaving her.” 

** Very well, my love, since you are so amazingly squeam—honour- 
able,” interposed the Captain, remembering how much depended on 
his daughter’s marriage, and what a very difficult person he had found 
her. ‘ Yes, my dear, of course; I respect your honourable feeling ; 
and—er—yes—you may tell Mrs. Sheldon——and that of course includes 
Mr. Sheldon, since the lady is but an inoffensive cipher—that you 
are about to be married—to a French gentleman of position. You 
will, of course, be obliged to mention his name, and then will arise 
the question as to where and how you met him; and, upon my word, 
it’s confoundedly awkward that you should insist on enlightening these 
people. You see, my dear girl, what I want to avoid, for the present, 
is any chance of collision between the Sheldons and Lenoble.” 

“Papa!” exclaimed Diana impatiently, “ why mus¢ there be all this 
scheming ?” 

“O, very well, Miss Paget; tell them what you like!” cried the 
Captain, aggravated beyond endurance by such inherent perversity. 
“ All I can say is, that a young woman who quarrels with her bread- 
and-butter is likely to come to dry bread; and very little of that, 
perhaps. I wash my hands of the business. Tell them what you 
like.” 

“T will not tell them more than I feel to be actually necessary, 
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papa,” the young lady replied calmly. ‘I do not think Mr. Sheldon 
will trouble himself about M. Lenoble. He seems very much occupied 
by his own affairs.” 

“ Humph! Sheldon seems harassed, anxious, does he ?” 

“ Well, yes, papa; I have thought so for the last few months. If 
I may venture to judge by the expression of his face, as he sits at 
home in the evening, reading the paper, or staring at the fire, I am 
sure he has many anxieties—troubles even. Mrs. Sheldon and Char- 
lotte do not appear to notice these things. They are accustomed to 
see him quiet and reserved, and they don’t perceive the change in 
him as I do.” 

‘* O, there is a change, is there ?” 

“ Yes, a decided change.” 

‘Why the deuce couldn’t you tell me this before !” 

“Why should I tell you that Mr. Sheldon seems anxious? I should 
not have told you now, if you had not appeared to dread his inter- 
ference in our affairs. I can’t help observing these things; but I don’t 
want to play the part of a spy.” 

“No, you’re so infernally punct—so delicate-minded, my love,” 
said the Captain, pulling himself up suddenly, for the second time. 
“Forgive me if I was impatient just now. You look at these things 
from a higher point of view than that of a battered old man of the 
world like me. But if you should see anything remarkable in Mr. 
Sheldon’s conduct on another occasion, my love, I should be obliged 
if you would be more communicative. He and I have been allied in 
business, you see, and it is important for me to know these things.” 

“T have not seen anything remarkable in Mr. Sheldon’s conduct, 
papa; I have only seen him thoughtful and dispirited. And I suppose 
anxieties are common to every man of business.” 


Georgy received Miss Paget’s announcement with mingled lamenta- 
tions and congratulations. 

“T am sure I am heartily glad for your sake, Diana,” she said ; “but 
what we shall do without you, I don’t know. Who is to see to the 
drawing-room being dusted every morning, when you are gone? I’m 
sure I tremble for the glass shades. Don’t imagine I’m not pleased to 
think you should settle in life advantageously, my love. I’m not so 
selfish as that ; though I will say that there never was a girl with more 
natural talent for making-up pretty little caps than you. The one I 
have on has been admired by everybody. Even Ann Woolper this 
morning, when I was going into the butcher’s-book with her—for I 
insist upon going into the butcher’s-book with her weekly, whether she 
likes it or not ; though the way that man puts down the items is so 
bewildering that I feel myself a perfect baby in her hands,—even Ann 
admired it, and said how young-looking it is. And then she brought 
up the time in Fitzgeorge-street, and poor Tom’s illness, and almost 
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upset me for the rest of the day. And now, dear, let me offer you my 
sincere congratulations. Of course, you know that you would always 
have had a home with me; but service, or at least companionship, is no 
inheritance, as the proverb says ; and for your own sake I’m very glad 
to think that you are going to have a house of your own. And now tell 
me what he is like, Monsieur what’s-his-name ?”’ 

Mrs. Sheldon had been told, but had not remembered the name. 
Her great anxiety, as well as Charlotte’s, was to know what manner of 
man the affianced lover was. If Diana’s future happiness had been con- 
tingent on the shape of her husband’s nose or the colour of his eyes, 
these two ladies could not have been more anxious upon the subject. 

“‘ Has he long eyelashes, and a dreamy look in his eyes, like Valen- 
tine ?” asked Charlotte, secretly convinced that her lover had a copy- 
right in these personal graces. 

“Does he wear whiskers ?” asked Georgy. “I remember, when I 
was quite a girl, and went to parties at Barlingford, being struck by 
Mr. Sheldon’s whiskers. And I was quite offended with papa, who was 
always making sarcastic remarks, for calling them mutton-chop whiskers; 
but they really were the shape of mutton-cutlets at that time. He wears 
them differently now.” 

Mrs. Sheldon branched off into a disquisition on whiskers, and Diana 
escaped from the task of describing her lover. She could not have de- 
scribed him to Georgy. 

By and by she asked permission to leave Bayswater for a fortnight, 
in order to see her lover’s home and friends. 

“IT will come back to you, and stay as long as you like, dear Mrs. 
Sheldon,” she said, “and make you as many caps as you please. And I 
will make them for you by and by, when I am living abroad, and send 
them over to you in a bandbox. It will be a great delight to me to be 
of some little service to a friend who has been so kind. And perhaps 
you will fancy the caps are prettier when they can boast of being 
French.” | 

“You darling, generous-minded girl! And you won’t go away for 
a fortnight and never come back again, will you, dear? I had a cook 
who did that, and left me with a large dinner-party hanging over my 
head; and how I got through it—with a strange man-cook, who charged 
a guinea, and used fresh butter, at twenty pence a-pound, as if it had 
been dirt, and two strange men to wait—I don’t know. It all seemed 
like a dream. And since then we have generally had everything from 
the confectioner’s ; and I assure you, to feel that you can wash your 
hands of the whole thing, and sit down at the head of your table with 
your mind as free from care as if you were a visitor, is worth all the 
expense.” 

Diana promised she weuld not behave like the cook; and two days 
after this conversation left the London-Bridge terminus with her father 
and Gustave Lenoble. 
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Mr. Sheldon troubled himself very little about this departure. He 
was informed of Miss Paget's intended marriage ; and the information 
awakened neither surprise nor interest in his heavily-burdened mind. 

“ A Frenchman, a friend of her father’s!” he said; “‘some swindling 
adventurer, no doubt,” he thought. And this was as much considera- 
tion as he could afford to bestow upon Miss Paget’s love-affairs at this 


present time. 


CHAPTER Y. 
ASSURANCE DOUBLY SURE. 


Ow the day after Miss Paget’s departure Mr. Sheldon came home 
from the City rather earlier than usual, and found Charlotte alone in 
the drawing-room reading a ponderous volume from Mudie, of an in- 
structive and edifying character, with a view to making herself clever, 
in order that she might better understand that prodigy of learning, Mr. 
Hawkehurst. 

She was somewhat inclined to yawn over the big book, which con- 
tained a graphic account of recent discoveries of an antiquarian nature. 
Her mind was not yet attuned to the comprehension of the sublimer 
elements in such discoveries. She saw only a dry-as-dust record of 
futile gropings in desert sand for the traces of perished empires. Her 
imagination was not cultivated to that point whereat the gift which 
Mr. Lewes calls “insight” becomes the daily companion, nay, indeed, 
the ever-haunting and nightmare-bringing influence of the dreamer. 
For her the sands were only sands, the stones were only stones. No 
splendour of fallen palaces, no glory and pride of perished kings, no 
clash and clamour of vanished courts, arose from those barren sands, 
with all their pomp and circumstance, conjured into being by half a 
word on a. broken pillar, or a date upon a Punic monument. Miss 
Halliday looked up with a sigh of fatigue as her stepfather came into 
the room. It was not a room that he particularly affected, and she was 
surprised when he seated himself in the easy-chair opposite her, and 
poked the fire, as if with the intention of remaining. 

“You shouldn’t read by firelight, my dear,” he said; “it is most 
destructive to the eyesight.” 

“T daresay my sight will last my time, papa,” the young lady replied 
carelessly ; “but it’s very kind of you to think of it, and I won't read 
any more.” 

Mr. Sheldon made no reply to this observation. He sat looking at 
the fire, with that steady gaze which was habitual to him—the gaze of 
the man who plans and calculates. 

“‘ My dear,” he said by and by, “it seems that this money to which 
you may or may not be entitled is more than we thought at first—in 
fact, it appears that the sum is a considerable one. I have been, and 
still am, particularly anxious to guard against disappointment on your 
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part, as I know the effect that such a disappointment is apt to produce 
upon a person’s life. The harassing slowness of Chancery proceedings 
is proverbial; I am therefore especially desirous that you should not 
count upon this money.” 

**T shall never do that, papa. I should certainly like a fine edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica for Valentine, by and by, as he says that 
is essential for a literary man; and a horse, for people say literary men 
ought to take horse exercise. But beyond that—” 

“ We need scarcely go into these details, my dear. I want you to 
understand the broad facts of the case. While, on the one hand, our 
success in obtaining the inheritance which we are about to claim for 
you is uncertain, on the other hand the inheritance is large. Of course, 
when I presented you with the sum of five thousand pounds, I had no 
idea of this possible inheritance.” 

**O, of course not, papa.” 

“But I now find that there is such a possibility as your becoming 
—a—well—a rich woman.” 

“O papa !” 

“In which case I may conclude that your mother would benefit in 
some measure from your good fortune.” 

“Can you doubt that, papa? There should be no measure to her 
benefit from any money obtained by me.” 

“TI do not doubt that, my dear. And it is with that idea that I 
wish to make a proposition to you—for your mother’s possible advantage.” 

“T shall be happy to do anything you wish, papa.” 

“Tt must be done as a spontaneous act of your own, Charlotte, not 
in accordance with any wish of mine.’’ 

** What is it that I am to do?” asked Charlotte. 

“ Well, my dear, you see it is agreed between us that if you do get 
this money, your mother is certain to benefit considerably. But unhap- 
pily the proceedings are likely to drag on for an indefinite time; and in 
the course of that time it comes within the limits of possibility that 
your decease may precede that of your mother.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“In which case your mother would lose all hope of any such advan- 
tage.” 

** Of course, papa.” 

Charlotte could not help thinking that there was something sordid 
in this discussion—this calculation of possible gain or loss, contingent 
on her fresh young life. But she concluded that it was the nature of 
business men to see everything from a debased stand-point, and that 
Mr. Sheldon was no more sordid than other men of his class. 

‘Well, papa ?” she asked presently, after some moments of silence, 
during which she and her stepfather had both been absorbed in the 
contemplation of the fire. 

“Well, my dear,” replied Mr. Sheldon slowly, “I have been think- 
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ing that the natural and easy way of guarding against all contingencies 
would be by your effecting an insurance on your life, in your mother’s 
favour.” 

“No, no, papa!” cried Charlotte, with unwonted vehemence, “I 
would rather do anything than that !” 

“What can be your objection to such a very simpie arrange- 
ment ?”’ 

“‘T daresay my objection seems foolish, childish even, papa; but I 
really have a horror of life insurances. I always think of papa—my 
own poor father, whom I loved so dearly. It seemed as if he put a 
price upon his life for us. He was so anxious to insure his life—I re- 
member hearing him talk of it at Hyley, when I was a child—to make 
things straight, as he said, for us; and, you see, very soon afterwards 
he died.” 

“ But you can’t suppose the insurance of his life had anything to do 
with his death ?” 

“Of course not, I am not so childish as that; only—” 

“Only you have a foolish lackadaisical prejudice against the only 
means by which you can protect your mother against a contingency 
that is so remote as to be scarcely worth consideration. Let it pass.” 

There was more anger in the tone than in the words. It was not 
that angry tone, but the mention of her mother, that impressed Miss 
Halliday. She began to consider that her objections were both foolish 
and selfish. 

“Tf you really think I ought to insure my life, I will do so,” she 
said presently. ‘Papa did as much for those he loved; why should I 
be less thoughtful of others ?” 

Having once brought Miss Halliday to this frame of mind, the rest 
was easy. It was agreed between them that as Valentine Hawkehurst 
was to be kept in ignorance of his betrothed’s claim to certain moneys 
now in the shadowy under-world of Chancery, so he must be kept in 
ignorance of the insurance. 

It was only one more secret, and Charlotte had learned that it was 
possible to keep a secret from her lover. 

“‘T suppose before we are married I shall be able to tell him every- 
thing ?” she said. 

‘Certainly, my dear. All I want is to test his endurance and his 
prudence. Ifthe course of events proves him worthy of being trusted, 
I will trust him.” 

*‘T am not afraid of that, papa.” 

“Of course not, my dear. But, you see, I have to protect your 
interests; and I cannot afford to see this gentleman with your eyes. 
I am compelled to be prudent.” 

The stockbroker sighed as he said this—a sigh of utter weariness, 
Remorse was unknown to him ; the finer fibres upon which that chord 
is struck had not been employed in the fabrication of his heart. But 
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there is a mental fatigue which is a spurious kind of remorse, and has 
all the anguish of the nobler feeling. It is an utter weariness and 
prostration of spirit—a sickness of heart and mind—a bitter longing 
to lie down and die—the weariness of a beaten hound rather than of 
a baffled man. 

This was what Mr. Sheldon felt, as the threads of the web which 
he was weaving multiplied, and grew daily and hourly more difficult 
of manipulation. Success in the work which he had to do depended 
on so many contingencies. Afar off glittered the splendid goal—the 
undisputed possession of the late John Haygarth’s hundred thousand 
pounds; but between the schemer and that chief end and aim of all 
his plottings, what a sea of troubles! He folded his arms behind his 
head, and looked across the girlish face of his companion into the 
shadow and the darkness. In those calculations which were for ever 
working themselves out in this man’s brain, Charlotte Halliday was 
only one among many figures. She had her fixed value in every sum ; 
but her beauty, her youth, her innocence, her love, her trust, made no 
unit of that fixed figure, nor weighed in the slightest degree with him 
who added up the sum. Had she been old, ugly, obnoxious, a creature 
scarcely fit to live, she would have represented exactly the same amount 
in the calculations of Philip Sheldon. The graces that made her beau- 
tiful were graces that he had no power to estimate. He knew she was 
a pretty woman; but he knew also that there were pretty women to 
be seen in any London street ; and the difference between his step- 
daughter and the lowest of womankind who passed him in his daily 
walks, was to him little more than a social prejudice. 


The insurance business being once decided on, Mr. Sheldon lost no 
time in putting it into execution. Although he made a point of secrecy 
as regarded Mr. Hawkehurst, he went to work in no underhand manner, 
but managed matters after a highly artistic and superior fashion. He 
took his stepdaughter to the offices of Greenwood and Greenwood, and 
éxplained her wishes to one of those gentlemen in her presence. Ifhe 
dwelt a little more on Miss Halliday’s anxiety for her mother’s pecu- 
niary advantage than his previous conversation with Miss Halliday 
warranted, the young lady was too confiding and too diffident to con- 
tradict him. She allowed him to state, or rather to imply, that the 
proposed insurance was her spontaneous wish, an emanation of her 
anxious and affectionate heart, the natural result of an almost morbid 
care for her mother’s welfare. 

Mr. Hargrave Greenwood, of Greenwood and Greenwood, seemed 
at first inclined to throw cold water on the proposition, but after some 
little debate, agreed that extreme caution would certainly counsel such 
a step. 

“T should imagine there was no better life amongst the inhabitants 
of London,” he said, “than Miss Shel—pardon me—Miss Halliday’s. 
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But as the young lady herself suggests, ‘in the midst of life we are—’ ; 
and, as the young lady herself has observed, these things are—ahem— 
beyond human foresight. If there were any truth in the aphorisms 
of poets, I should say Miss Halliday cannot insure too quickly; for the 
remark of Cowper—or, stay, I believe Pope—‘ whom the gods love die 
young,’ might very well be supposed to apply to so charming a young 
lady. Happily, the secretaries of insurance-offices know very little 
about the poets, unless, indeed, Miss Halliday were to go to the Royal 
Widow’s and Orphan’s Hope, the secretary of which is the author of 
dramas that may fairly rank with the works of Knowles and Lytton.” 

Mr. Greenwood, an elderly gentleman of the ponderous and port- 
wine school, laughed at his own small jokes, and took things altogether 
pleasantly. He gave Mr. Sheldon a letter of introduction to the secre- 
tary of his pet insurance company, the value of which to that gentle- 
man was considerable. Nor was this the only advantage derived from 
the interview. The lawyer’s approval of the transaction reassured 
Charlotte ; and though she had heard her own views somewhat mis- 
represented, she felt that an operation which appeared wise in the sight 
of such a lawyer, standing on such a Turkey hearthrug, commanding 
such gentlemanly-looking clerks as those who came and went at Mr. 
Greenwood’s bidding, must inevitably be a proceeding at once prudent 
and proper. 

The business of the insurance was not quite so easy as the interview 
with the lawyer. The doctor to whom Miss Halliday was introduced 
seemed very well satisfied with that young lady’s appearance of health 
and spirits, but in a subsequent interview with Mr. Sheldon asked 
several questions, and shook his head gravely when told that her father 
had died at thirty-seven years of age. But he looked less grave when 
informed that Mr. Halliday had died of a bilious fever. 

“Did Mr. Halliday die in London ?” he asked. 

“ He did.” 

“T should like—ahem—if it were possible, to see the medical man 
who attended him. These fevers rarely prove fatal unless there is 
some predisposing cause.” 

‘In this case there was none.” 

“You speak rather confidently, Mr. Sheldon, as a non-professional 
man.” 

“T speak with a certain amount of professional knowledge. I 
knew Tom Halliday for many years.” 

Mr. Sheldon forbore to state that Tom Halliday had died in his 
house, and had been attended by him. It is, perhaps, only natural that 
Philip Sheldon the stockbroker of repute should wish to escape identi- 
fication with Philip Sheldon the unsuccessful dentist of Bloomsbury. 

After a little more conversational skirmishing, the confidential 
physician of the Prudential Step Assurance Company agreed to con- 
sider that Mr. Halliday’s constitution had been in no manner compro- 
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mised by his early death, and to pass Charlotte’s life. The motives 
for effecting the insurance were briefly touched upon in Mr. Greenwood’s 
letter of introduction, and appeared very proper and feasible in the 
eyes of the directors ; so, after a delay of a few days, the young lady 
found herself accepted, and Mr. Sheldon put away among his more 
important papers a large oblong envelope, containing a policy of assu- 
rance on his stepdaughter’s life for five thousand pounds. He did not, 
however, stop here, but made assurance doubly sure by effecting a second 
insurance upon the same young life, with the Widow’s and Orphan’s 
Hope Society, within a few days of the first transaction. 








